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ON POPULAR EDUCATION 



POPTTLXH educittion hflfl always and everywliereftfrorded 
me ail moomprateDaible phenomenoD. The people waQt 
educttliuQ, and Gvaiy ^porale individual uucCDsciously 
l«0(b toward education. Tbe more bigbly cukiirEd class 
flf people — flociety, the governmenL — strive tti tranfl- 
iDit their kncrt^kdgti and to educaw the leas educated 
iQABses. Que wouli thinlt thai mch a ooiucidenca of 
necaaaitiea would satisfy both the cksa which fumiBhes 
the education nad the one that receiv<?n it. But the very 
gpposil* takea pUce, The tnasses coittiuually countumct 
the efforts made for their ahu^nuon by society or by the 
gftvemiuent, as the repreaeutativea of a more highly cul- 
tuivd clfta*, ftod thesa effortfl are frequeutly fri?trated. 
Nut to epeak of the Bchools of antiquity, of Itidifl, K^ryj^t, 
ui':i<?al Greece, and even H^yrne, the bi nogemeot of which 
it QA JitLlii known to iia an Uio popular opiaioa of Lhoae 
institutions, thia phenometLOD seems startjiuj' to us in the 
Kiiropcun achixiis from the days of Luther to out own 

GerniJUiy, the fonnder of the school, has not hoen able 
dotiag A struggle of two hundred years to overcome the 
{oaatencUoti of th^ Tn&9ses to ch« school In ^pite of 
llie appotDtmeDta of mentorioufi iovidid ^oMfi^r^ a^ t^ach' 
o* msd* by the Fredencks; In «pit« of the law which 
hi» becQ m force for two hundred yeare ; ia Apite of the 
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prepantioD Eiccordiiig to the latest fashko, vhidi teach- 
ers recoive in aemmariea ; in apite of the Gfitman^ feeling 

of obedience to the law, — compulsory education eren to 
this motnent liea afl a heavy burden upon tte people, and 
the German goveramentB cannot bring Uiemselvea to 
abolish the law of compalsoiy education, Germany can 
pride itself on the edncatiou dt its people only by statiBti- 
cal data, but the masses, as before, for Uie greater pert 
take away from the schools nothing but a contempt for 
theuL 

France, in spite of the fact that edncatitm had passed 
out of the bands of the king into those of the Directory, 
and from the hands of the Directory into those of the 
clergy, has succeeded as little as Germany, and even less, 
in ^e matter of popular education, so aay the historians 
of education, judging from official ac<x>unt& Serious 
statesmen even now propose for France the introduction 
of compnlsory education as the only means for overcoming 
the opposition of the masBeB. 

In free England, where the promulgation of such a law 
has been and always will be unthinkable, — which, how- 
ever, many regret, — society, and not the government, has 
struggled and still struggles with all possible means and 
mote vigorously than elsewhere against the people's ex- 
pressed opposition to the schools, Schools are conducted 
there partly by the goveroment and partly by private 
societies. The enormous dissemination and activity of 
these religio-philanthropic educational societiea in Kn gland 
better than anything else prove the power of reaiatance 
with which the educating part of society there meets. 

Even the new country, the United States of North 
America, has not evaded that difficulty and has made 
education semi-corn pul^ry. 

It is, of course, even worse in our own country, where 
the masses are even more enraged against die idea of the 
■ohool; where the most cultivated peo[Je dream of the 
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iDtToductioii of tb« Qerm&D law of compulsory educatioD ^ 
and where &]] tbe achools, even those ml^ended for the 
Jikgh«r classes, exist oulj as bait for preferuiente oE rank 
id for the advantages rooming thereCrooL 
So far the chiUreu ace everywhere Bent to school by 
^fbrce, whib iiareiitH ntn compelled to send their thildwn to 
school by the seventy of the lnv, or by ciuming, or by 
kOfferiQg tbem. hdvaatngesH whereaa the umsses everywhere 
igUidy ol theic owa ao(»rd luid rej^ard tHiutMiiim tm gimA 

He>w is this ? The tieed of education lies iji every 
n»&; the peopli! bvu mid aetik tHlucaiiuUt as they love 
uul seek the ai7 for breathing; tbe governmeat ttad so 
iCdet^ bam with the desire to educate the miiBaea, and yet^ 
^withstanding &11 the force of cuoning and the per- 
liisterjcy of governmeQtB and aocietie^, the masaea con- 
Htaatly manifeat their diaaatiafht^Uun with the educa^on 
which ia offered to them, and at^p by step submit only to 
force, 

Aa at ev^ conElct, so alao here, it waa neceaeaTj to 
aoWe the questioTi : What ia more lawful, the resi^tancai 
or lh« ootivn itself? fdust the reaistance be broken, ot 
the actioa be changed ? 

So far, aa juay be seen from history, the question haa 
been aolved in favour of the 8lat« and the educating ao- 
cietj' Tho reaistauce hsa beua acknowledged to be 
^Qdhiwfil], men seeing in it the principle of evil inherent 
'In mna, and so, witbcut receding; from ita mode of action, 
that iis, wiLhout receding froiu that form and from thoae 
oonttmts of cducaiioti, which society already posaesaed, 
the state haa made uae of force aud canning in order to 
innihilatc the people's re9iatanG& 

It mu-dt be Hnppoeed that the educating society had 
liorae rnaaona to know that the edoi^ation which it poa- 
in a certaiu form waa berteQcJal for a certain 
IjKOple At a certain hiatorical epoch. 

Wbai were these reasunaT What reaoons hoa the 
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school of OUT day to teorh this^and not th&t, thua^and not 
otberwifie 1 

Alvaya and in all ages humanity has endeavour^ to 
give and hoA given mora or lees satiafackirf auBwera to 
tliese quesUons. and io our time this answer is evcii more 
Dt!C[)!i;>nry than ever, A Chinijue mantlann who never 
leaves Pekiu may be compelled to learo by rote the as.j- 
inga of ConfuciuB, and these aawa may be beaten into 
childit^n with sticks; it wae possible to do that in the 
Middle Ages. — but where are we to get in our time that 
strong faith m tho iudubliablunetis uE our knt^wledgc, 
which would give ua the right of forcibly educating th6 
mftasea? 

Let us take any mediaeval school, before and after Lu- 
ther; let us takr^ all t\n: learned licerature of tibe Middle 
Agee, — what strength of faith and of tirm, indubitsble 
knowledge of what is true and vho,t faLie, is to be seen in 
those people! It was easy" for them to know that the 
Greek laoguage was the only neceaaary condition of an 
eduontion, botvuiae Aristotle was written in that laognage, 
the truth of whose propositioua no one doubted for aev- 
eral centuries aft^^wal^l How could tha monks help 
demanding the study of Holy Writ wbidi elood on a firm 
foundatioQ ? It was natuml for Luther pefemplnrily to 
demand the study of Hebrew, for he knew full well that 
Qod Himself had in that language revealed the truth to 
metL Of course, so Ura^'as the criticjul fltmse of humanity 
was still dormant, the school had to be dogmatic, and it 
was natural for students to learn by heart the truths 
wh][;b hod been revealed by God and by Aristotle* and 
the poetif^l beaaties of Vergil and Cicero. For several 
ctiuturies afterwELrd no one could evea imagine a truer 
tnjth or ft more henutiful beauty. 

But what is the position of the school in our day, which 
hiu poraevered in the same dtigmntic prinoiplefl* when, side 
by side with the daea whore the scholar learns by heart 
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E1l6 truth frbout the immortAlit; of the soul, they try to 
mftke it clear to hiin that the nerves^ which are. ccrumon to 
nuui uid to a Erog, ara that wbi<:h anoieutly ueed tc bece-Ubd 
«i soul , whaa, after the story oE Jo«hua» the sua of Nud, 
which i£ traafemittcd to him without eAplaDatious. ho ^uiis 
out thftt the 9un had oex&r turned around thu eartK ; when, 
uft«r ihe Uidutiea of VitrgiJ have ho&u expkiDiMl to hinij he 
finds tfati beauties in Alexandre Dum^a, sold to hiiu for five 
centimes, much greater ; when the only faJEh of tht; tocher 
ooosieta iu the conviction that there ia no truth* that eveTy- 
thing existing ia sensible^ that progress \r good atii) hack- 
warduEQB lad ; when nobody kn<jws in what thi£ universal 
Eldth iu progress consists ? 

After all this, ccmparo thw duKmotic school of the Miildla 
AgMpWteretrutbs were indubitable, with our school, where 
nobody knows what truth i^, and to which the children are 
uevL'rthciesfl forced to go and the parents to send their 
chUdruiL Mora than that. Tt was an eaay matter for the 
mediiBVaJ achool to kuovr what vught tc lie taught, what 
flnt. and what later, and how it was all to he tsught, so 
kmg 08 there wn^ hi^l onv method and bo long aa all ^di?Qce 
c^ntrftd in the Bible, in the books of St. Augustine, and 
in Ariatotlo. 

Bot how toe w«, in this endless variety of methods of 
inntruotion, propesed to ua on all sidf*e, in thiB immense 
OMw of ButuciMi and their aubdivisious, which havi; hma 
CTOlrwi in ourtimi?, — how are wo U' pelecl one of the ruany 
propueed methods, ouo certain branch of the sciences, and, 
which is lao&t difficult, how are we to Rclect that sequence 
ia the instruetioo of those sciences which would he een- 
i juatf More than that. The discovery of these 
,4is is tho mcim dJtliruU in our tiuio» iu cumparisoD 
wah (he mediitfVal school, for the reasou that then educia- 
tioD wu confined to ono defiuite class which prejnrtLd itself 
to livo in certain well-defined conditigrifi, ^^hilt! iu out time, 
yvhtm the whole people hits declared its right to be educateit^ 
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it appears much more <liiricult and much more Dcccsaary 
foE nn to know whnt Ib needed for all these heterogeneoua 

What are theae prmciplea ? Aak any pedagogue you 
pleai^e why he loaches thiH i^nd nDt that, am) this ^rat and 
mA lattT. If he will understand you» he will say that be 
knows the Ciod-rovealcd truths and that hccnnsidcra it his 
duty to transmit it to the younger gen^Mation and to edu- 
cate it in those [srindplea which are unquestionably true; 
but ha will give yuu uo answer in regard to thu i^uhjuets 
which do not refer to religious education. Another peda- 
gogue will explain to you the foundation of hia school by 
the etemal laws of reason, as eipounded by Fichte, Kant, 
and Hegel. A thini wi|] huHfi Ids right of compulnion on 
the fact that the schools have always Uren compulsory and 
that, in Hpite of this» the result of these schools has been 
real eduizAtion. Finally, a fourth, uniting all these princi- 
ples, will tell yon that the school has to be such as it 
is, because religion, philosophy, and experience have 
evolved it aa such, and that that which is historical is 
sanalhle. All these proofs may be, it seems to me, divided 
into four classes : rtli^ioua,phihsophKalf experim^Jital, and 
hiatoriciiL 

Dk^ation which has for its basis reLgion,that is, divine 
ravelauon, the truth and legality of which nobody may 
doubt, must indisputably be inculcated on the people, 
and in this — ooly in thia — caae ia violence legal Evan 
thus missionaries do at the pi-esent time in Africa and 
in China. Thus they have proceeded up till now in the 
schools at the whole world as rt^ards religious initruction, 
Cathohc, Protestant, Hebrew, Mohammedan, and so forth. 
But in our time, when mli^im^ iiibiratlnn Uitms but a 
small part of education, the question what ground the school 
has to compel the young generation to receive religious 
instmctioa in a certain fashion remains uoanswered from 
the religioafl point of view. 
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Maybe th& ona^fiT vill be friund iit phHcaophf - Has 
phiUjfiuphy as Him a founilatiuQ hs rehgioD ? Wliat are 
these pimdplea f By whom, how, and when have theae 
ptin^iipli'^ boBii euimdated T We do not know them, AIJ 
the philosopbera search for the Inws of good and evil; 
having du^uveiud tUt^sfi laws, Lhey, i^umitig to [)tid^(.)gy 
(they cijuld coae of tbeiu help t^^acliing upon that sub- 
ject), cnmpel the human race to be educated ia conformity 
With these hiws. But each of ihv6fi theerii-^s^ in a series 
of other thiioiitw, Hppeata meompletc and fnrnifhckn unty a 
new hnk in the puictption of good and eviJ inherent in 
huTtiAnily, Every thinker expresses only that which has 
b«ea uonscioviBly peixM^ived by hie e^vjcb, cou&equeutly Uie 
education of the yuunger generation in the sense of this 
oousduoatieas in quite nup^'rHuous : this cunBciouaness k 
already inherent in the living ifeQcntioii. 

AJl the pedagogij;o-philoar*phit'id theories have for their 
■ilb uud problem the briiigiitg up of virtuous men. How- 
ftper, the eonizepiion of virtue either ramaitie the same or 
develops inhnitelyH • >■ od/^t w ilhr^t^nding all the theories, 
the 4eJ*^^i^^^ ^^^ bloom of virtue do not depend on edu- 
iv&Uwil A virtuous CThinaman, a viituoua Greek, Roman, 
or Frenchman ['f our time, are either equally virtnoua, or 
aqui^Uy r^'mote Lri>ui virtue. 

The philosophical theories of pedagogics solve the ques- 
tion of how fi bring up the beat (uan awflrding to a given 
theory of ethica, which boa been evolved at one time ot 
other^ and which L* accepted aa indisputable. Plato does 
uoC di^ubl the truth of hia owu ethica, and on ite basis he 
builds up education, and on that educatioD he constmctB 
the *Uta, r^cbLeienuadier eays that ethics is not yet an 
AOCompliHhed Acience, and therefors the bringing up and 
tfav education must Imve fur their aim the prcporatioD of 
BHQ who 4hoolil Lie Rble tc enter upc^rv such conditions &s 
they Hnil in life, and who should at the same time be able 
to wcrk vtgorooaly opoa their future iinprovement.7 Edu- 
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cation ia general, eaya Schleiermacber, has for tta aim the 
prvtiontiilioii of a uiemUjr all pivpafiid Ut tliu ils.it>, diuicb, 
public hiSt and science. Ethics alcne, Ihi^ugh it is cot a 
finiahed BcJoacfl, givea ub on answer to thu queatiou what 
kind of a member o£ cbese four elemautd of life an educat«d 
tnaa shjil] be. 

Liks Plato, ao aU the philosophical pedagoguee look to 
ethicB for the problem and. aim of education, some tegard- 
iiig LIiIh ethics ob well-known, and otliera legardiiig it && 
an etern&llj evolving consciousness of humanity ; but not 
one theoTj gives a lAJBltivo aubwer to Lhu qutMilion of whal 
and how to t^ach the maoae^. One oays one thing, another 
another, and tba faiibor we proceed, thb more thuir propo- 
eitiouB become at variance. There arise at one and the 
aamp tima varions contradictory theoriea. The theologi- 
cal tendency etruggleg with the scbolaatiCp the scholastic 
with the claasical, the classical with the real, and at the 
[veseDt time oil these directions exist, without contending 
with each other, and nobody knows what ia true and 
what fftlfl& Tliere ari&e tbouHaiidf< of various, Htrangcflt 
theories, based on nothing, like thoae of Bousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Fro«liol, and so forth; theic appear aid*; by aide 
all the existing schctjls: the real, the claasical, and the 
theological establiahmente. Kvtirylnidy ia disaatisficd with 
what is, and nobody knows tbat something new is needed 
and possible. 

If you follow out the conise of the history of the phi- 
losophy of pedagogics, you will find in it, not s crit^on 
of education, but, (in the ciiutrary, one common idea, 
which uo consciously hea at the foundation of aJl the 
pedagogues, in spite of their frequent divergence of opin- 
ion, — an idea which convinces us of the absence ol that 
oriterion. All of them, beginning with Plato and ending 
with Kant, tend i& i\m one thing, to the liberation of the 
ftchool from the historical fetters which weigh heavily 
upon it They wish to gu^s what it is that man neoda. 
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nnd 0T3 these more or less correctly divined needs they 
biuL4 Lip their new achooL 

Luther waota people to study Holy Writ in the original, 
and not according to the commenLaries of the holy falh<?ra 
Bacon flnjoioa the study of Nature frora Nature, and not 
from the books o( Arietotle. Konsseau wants to teach 
life from life ttaelF, as he uuderstu^ it, and u<>t from 
prwviouflly inJititiited exjierimBatH. / Kvcry eltp forward 
lAki^u by the phiJ<:^opby of biatorjr coLsists only In lv6^ 
intf the Bohool from the idea of icfltmeting the younger 
generatioDs io that which tbe elder genemtioDs considered 
U> be acience, in favour of the idea of instraeting it iq 
whftt are the oeeda o£ the younger ge aerations / This one 
comruoa and, at the same time, gelf-contrafJietory idea ia 
felt in Iho whole hiatopy of pt^iiugogy : it is oonuuon, 
h^cauie all iemnad a ^eater measure of freedom for the 
flchnol; eoutrailictory. becausa everybody prescnbefl laws 
bue4 on his own theory, aud by that very act that fvW' 
dom is cortailed. 

The experituice of past aikd of eitisting schools? But 
bow can thi^ eitporience prove to na the justice of the 
exifltiDg method of compul^>ry edur-ation ? We caunot 
know whether there is nr»l Jinitther, more legal method, 
•IDCM the achools have iLeretofoie uot yet beeu free. It Is 
lra«,v« see at the highest rung of education (univeraiUes, 
public lectures) that education fltrive^^ Ui become ever 
mure free. But thut is only a suppodtion. Maybe edu- 
OaiioQ at the lower atopa must always remain compulsi^ry, 
aad maybe experiecice has prcv^ to ub that such acboola 
an good. 

tn^t an look nt the^ ocbools, without oou^ulting the 
AtAtUtii^al taWlea of education in Gertnanj', but by trying 
tn kiii>w ibij Aritiools, and Icam tbeir inilneuco qd the 
tU4iUll^>4 iu realjty. 

ThiB is what rciility haa tihown to me : A father aenda 
hit daiightef or ton U> acbool againat his wish, curoing 
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the metitiition whi4?h deprives him of his son's laboarj 
and cDUatiDg the days up to the time nbeti his eon will 
become schul/rfi (this eipresaioii alone ahowfl how the 
people look at the ficho[>lfi). The child goes to Bchool 
with tho conviction that the oTily power of which he 
kiiowa, that of hla father^ does nut approve of the power 
of the atate, to which ho submits upon euteriag schooL 

The iuforuiation which ho reneives froiH hia older com- 
panions, vho were in that institution before, ia not cal- 
culated to enhance his desire to enU^r achooL Schools 
present tbemstiLviis to him as ql inbtitution Ivt ti>iiuring 
children, — an institution in which Ihcy are deprived of 
their chief pleasure and youthful needs, of free motion j 
where Ofhornft7a (obedience) and Ruh4 (qiiiet) are the 
chief condiuona; where he needs a special permiasion to 
go out " for a minute;" where every roiadeed ia punished 
with a ruler (although in the official world corporal pun- 
iahment with the ruler ia declared abolished) or bj the 
continuation of atitdy, — the more cruel condition for 
the child. 

School juatlj presenta itself to the child's mifid 03 an 
establish meat where be ia taught that which nubody 
underfltaDda; where he is generally compelled to apeak 
□ot Lis native patois, Mu-ndarl. but a forf-igii language; 
where the teacher for the greater part seea in his pupils 
his natural enemies, who, ont of their own mahca and 
that of their parents, do not wish to learn that which he 
hoa learned; and where the pupih, on their aide, look 
upon their teacher as their enemy, who ouly out of personal 
spite c^ompela them to learn such difficult things. In 
such au iuHtitution they are obliged to poaa six years and 
about sii hours every day. 

What the results muHt be, we again see from what they 
Toally are, not according to the reports, but from actual 
facta. 

In Gerujauy nine-tenths of Che school population take 
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away trota school a tnechanical knowledge of reading and 
wriCingH ttad aucb a sLrang loalhiog for the paths of 
ftdeoce ttaverspd by them that they never again take a 
book into tbeir handa 

Let tboaa wbo do not agree with me show me the books 
that tbe people road ; even tbe Badeni&n H4:'bel, and the 
almaaaca, and tbe popular Dcwspapers are read as rare 
exceptions. Aa an incon trove rtihle proof that the masaea 
havw no education sfirvoa tho fact thut there ia no pupitlar 
literature aod, above all. that the tenth geaeratioo bas to 
bpH«ent to schoo] with the same compulsion as the first. 
I Kot ooly does Buch a school breed loatbmg fot educa- 
tion, hut in thpae mx yearg it inculcatee upon these pupils 
bjpom^j aud dei^^il^ arituug from the uunatui^ pobitjoa 
in which tbe pupila are placed, and thnt conditiou of 
>]iet«uce and confusion of ideas* which is called tbe 

limenta of educatioa. DuTiug ^7 travels in France, 

irinaoy, and Switwrland I tritd to discover the informa- 
tion held by pupilfi, their couctption of SLhool^ and their 
inc*raJ development, and so I proposfyl the following qnea- 
tiona in tbe primary acbools and oul^de of schools to 
former pupils : What is Lhe capital of Pniepia or RavarJa ? 
How mai^}' ohildreu did Jacob have ? Tell the story of 
Joseph! 

In the schools they aometimos delivered themselvea of 
tirades learned by rote from hooks ; those who had fin- 
ished the course never answered the queationa. If not 
leanjed by heart, I hardly ever could get an answer. In 
malhemaliai 1 discovered no general rule: they som^ 
times answered well, and sometimea very pooHy. 

Tbeo 1 nsk^d them to write a composition on what 
they had been doing on last Sunday. All tbi^ girls and 
boys, without a aingle exceptiou, replied tbe same, that 
on Sunday they bad used every posaible cbnnoe of pmy- 
ing, but that they had not played. This is a liample of 
the moral influenco of the achooL 
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To mj queution, which 1 pat to grown men and woment 
why they did oot stTidy after leaving school, or why they 
did not r^d this or that book, they icvurialjly replied 
that they had aJl heeo to cou&rmatioD, that ihey hod 
passed the i^uaraDtba of the school, aod that they Lad re- 
ceived a dipJouia for a certaia degree of edacatiuu, — for 
the mdimenta. 

In addition Ui that stupefyiug iu£ueDce of school, for 
whifiH the Germans have invented such a correct appella- 
tion, " v^duTnmcn" which properly consLsta in a coa- 
tlouous coutortion of the mental facuUiBS, there is 
another, a more injtiriouB influence, which conBisLs in 
the fnut that during the long study houni, when the chilil 
ifi duHed by his wihool life, ho is for n long period of 
time, so valuable at his a^e, tom away Fiom all Ihosa 
neceaaory conditions of devclopnteat which Nature herself 
has made. 

One frequently hears or reads the statement that the 
home conditioDs, the rudeness of the parentSt the ^Id 
labour^ the village games, and so forth, are the chief 
hindrances to sebLXrl oducbtiou. It luay be that they 
really interfere with that »cliool education, as pedagogues 
anderstond it; but it is lime to convince ourselves thai 
thee© conditione are the chief foundation of all education, 
and that they are far from being inimical and biuilrances 
to the school, but that they aro ite prime and chief 
movers. A child could never lenm to distinguish the 
lines which form the disLinntive letters, nor numbers, nor 
could be acquire the ability to express his thoughts, if it 
were not fcr theee home i^onditions. It Deems strange 
that this ooarne domestic life should have b«n able tO' 
teach the child such dilhcult thin^ and should all of a 
sudden become unfit to instruct him in mch e«sy things 
aa reading, writings and so forth^ and should even beoomo 
injurioufl for such aa instruction. The beat proof of this 
m found in the compadooQ of a peasant boy who hnM 
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never hod hdj iiisLructioa ^th a gGQtlemac'B sod who 
tiAi b^en for five jeais under the care of a tutor: the 
enpenoriCf of mind aud kaou'lcdgf^ is always un Ihe side 
of the first. 

More than that. The interest in knowing anjihing 
whabaver and the quQetions which U b the problem of 
the flchool to- anawCT are created only "by these home 
conditioiifl,rEvery insitrnctiou ought to be only an anawor 
to the qupmiijTi put hy life, whereaa sch&ol not only doea 
Dot coll ForLb questions, but does not even answer those 
that Are called forth by life. It eternally answera the 
aame q^ueslioiis which bad been put by humanity i^everal 
centuties back, And not by ^ intellect of the child, ^nd 
wbiL^h he ia not interestml in./ Suc^b queationi? are : How 
wu the world created ? Who was the firat man ? What 
hoppontid two thon.^nd yenrs ago? What kind of a 
cotmtfy 19 Asia ? What is lbs shape of the earth 7 Bow 
do yoQ multiply hundreds hy thousands? What will 
happen after death 1 and to fortb. 

But to the quealiona which life preaenta ta him he 
rec^vee no reply, the more so since, according to the 
police regulation of the school, he hafl no right to open 
Ids m<.iiitb »>vun Ut aak to bo ailnwed to go out. which he 
moflt do by aignA in order not to break the silence and 
not to (tifilurb ibe teacher. 

The school is nrranged in aucfa a manner because the 
Rim nf the state school, established from above, is, for 
the mitin peit, not tv educate tbe people, but to educate 
ihem aconrdiHg to our method, — above all, that there 
ibnald be schools, aud plenty of tbeml Are there do 
toftahent Makr? thi^m ] Eut there are not enough 
IcaiJiori Very weU ! let one teacher teach five hnudred 
pupiU : m^-oniatr rinstruHiim, LancoAUrian mtthod, papii 
Uach^t. For this reaaon the achocb which are eetab- 
bah«d from above &nd by fi>rce are not a shepherd for the 
flock, but a Book for tlio nhephenL 
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School ifl established, oot in order that it should be con- 
venient for the children to study, tnt that the teachers 
should he able to teech in comfort iThe children's con- 
versatioQ, motion, and memiueat, which ore their necea- 
saiy conditions of studyTlare not convenient for the 
teacher^ kdeI bd Iei the nchixil!), which am built on the 
plan oC prisons, qaestiona, conversation, and motion are 
prohibitei 

Instead of convincing themselves that, in order to act 
Hucceaefully on a certain object, it is neceBHary to attidy 
it (b eilucjLtiiiu thia object ja Iba free child), tbej wont 
to teach just as thej know how, aa they thinb beet, and 
in caae of failure tbey want to change, not tlia manner oF 
their teaching, but the nature of the child itself. From 
this conception have sprung and even now Epring (Pesta- 
lozai) flucb syetema as would allow to mJca^iiteT 1'inBtruc- 
tion, — that eternal tendency of pedagogy to arrange 
matLera in such a way that, uo matter who the teaiber 
and who the pupil may be, the method fibould remain 
one and the Bam& 

It is enough to look at one and the same child at 
home, in the street, or at school r now you aee a vivacious, 
curious child, with a smile in his eyes and on bis lips, 
seeking instruction in everything, a^ ho would seek 
pleaaui^, clearly and frequently strongly ejcpresaing his 
thoughts in bia own words ; oow again you see a worn- 
out, retiring being, with an oppression of fatigue, terror, 
and ennuit repeating with the Hps only Htrange words in a 
strange language, — a being whose soul has, like a snail, 
retreated Into ite bonse. It is enough to look at these 
two conditions in order t*^ defide which of the two ia 
more advantu4,'tfuuB for the child's development. 

That alranga |jaycholrtgicfll condition which 1 will call 
the scholastic comiition of the aoul, and which a]! of us, 
unfortunately, know too well, consists in tliat o.D the 
higher faculties, imaginatiDn, croalivcness, inventiveneae. 
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076 way to otiheTt sami-aniinal facuUiea, vbicb consist in 
pronouncing aourtda iudepeodently from any coucept, 
in aountiug Dumbem in Ruccession, 1, 2, 3, A, 5, in per- 
ceiTing words, without aUowing imafixialion to aubatitute 
images for these aoutiJa, in short, in developing a faculty 
for crusbiLg all higher faciultiest eo that only ihosa uii^ht 
be evolved which coincide with the scholastic condition of 
fear, and of straining metnury uuil iitteution. 

Every pupil is sa li>Dg an anomaly at acbool as be has 
not ffttlen into the nit of this scmi-nnimal candition- The 
moment tbe child has reacht?d that state and has lust all 
bis independence and ori^nality, the momeDt there 
appear in him variouH symptoraa of diflease. — hypootiay, 
airolesa lyingj dulncM, and bo frtrth, — he no lonRpr ia &n 
anomaly: he has fitlleu into the rut, and tbe teacher 
begioa to be satisfied with hirri , Then there happen those 
by no moans ncciJentnl and frequently repeated pha- 
nomena, that the dullest boy becomes the best pupil, and 
the moat intelligent tbe worst. It aeema to me that this 
fact IB autbcieutly ^gniiicant to make people think and 
by to explain it. It seeoia tio me that one auch fact 
serves as a. palpable proof of the fallacy d the principle of 
compulsory ednnfltion. 

More than tEiat. Besides Uiis negative injury, which 
consists in removing tbe children from the unconacious 
education which tliey re(!eive at hLime, at work, in the 
itreet, tbe schools are physically injurious,— for the 
Ivxly, which at this early age is iniieparnhlc horn the soul. 
This LDJury is e&pecially important on account of the 
monotony of the schnlastic education, even if it were 
good. For thu Dgriculturia^t it ia impustiible to substitute 
Roythinij for those conditinna of khour, life in tha field, 
conversation of elders, and so furth, which surround him ] 
even so it is with tbe artisan and, in general, with the 
inhabitant of the city. Not by accident, but designedly, 
baa Nature fiuirounded the o^iicultuii^ with rustic con- 
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ditioDSt uid the citj dwcUer with urban conditioiiR, 
These cottditiona are most liiglxly ioatractive, ind only 
in Lhtioi Win tiath ili*v(*]<ii]. Ami yuL. sohnol laj/a down 
as tbe ^Bt conditLoD of ^ucalion tbe aiieaatiuu ftvia Ibew 
coDdlLiona. 

Mere Ibou that. School is net aatiafied with tearing 
the child away from life for hIk houra a da^, during the 
best ^eara of the child, — il wuiLb to hear thi^e-j' ear-old 
ohiliren awny from the influence of their mothere. They 
have invented inalitutif-ns (Kltfinhiudfrfmi^iJi ranUnit, in- 
fant ech(>cK ^alUs d^asiU) of whii^ we shall have occasion 
to Apeak more in dotaiL All that is locking iinw la the 
invention oC a steam engine to take the place of wetr 
nuraea. 

All agree that echoob are itup^ect (I, on tuy eide, am 
convinced Ibat they are bjiiriou^), AU admit that many, 
veiy many, iiuproveineutd niuat be made. All agree that 
tho^e iipprovexnents must be bfl,9ed on a greater comfort 
for the pupild. All agree that tbeae eomfgrte may be 
found out ody through etudying the needs of the chUdteD 
of school age and, in general, of every class in particular. 

Now, what has beeu done for tht fitudy of this difficult 
and eoniplex subject ? For the period of fieveral renturies 
each school ha& been has^ un the pattern of another. itseU 
founded on the pattern of oaa before it^ and in each of 
theHC schools the peremptory condition ia difldplinen which 
forbida children to speak, ask questions, choose this or 
that flubjoct of instnjcrtionj — in short, all mtaisurGs aia 
taken U' deprive the teacher of all possibility of making 
deductions in regard to the pupila' needa, 

Tlie compulsory atrocture of the school eidndes thft 
i;OfiHibiliLy of all progress. And yet, when we ccinsjdwr 
how many centuries Iwtve pat^sed in answering the chil- 
dren's questiotifl which it did not oc<nir to them to put, 
and how fai the present genertLtiona lia?e departod from 
that ancient form of culture, with which thej are inocu- 
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UU*d, it becomes incomprehensLble to ufl !iuw it is Ihuite 
»chi*ob 0LiU eiifeU Scliool, at) it would appear to ua, 
t4iE|,;bt t^ 1>L' an iu^ptemcini of c^lucAUoti tmil. at ihe Mme 
limt?. liu tfsperimeut OD Ui^ young geuemUon, consUully 
giving new reaulla. [Only whi*n expennu'Dt will V« at 
ihu ftniodalioD of echool, only tbeo wLtit overy fitJiooL 
Vrtll be, M to speak, a pedagogical laburato^y, will tbe 
l»cJn>i>l Tiot fall \i*"biiid till.' uaivi'Tsol progreiwCV'^'J P'ip'-*n- 
in«ut will be able to lay htm foundations for the science 
of uducalioTL 

But perbap« history will answer our fniilles» qneation ; 
On whftl ia ths njjlit baaed of eompfillinff ftarcnls and 
puptl« in ^ educHted J Tbe exi^Lin^ schools, ii will tell 
tiB, bavu bireu work^ out histoncally, and just stj they 
imtijt cyotiiiuo to evoWe hiHtorically, und to thnngi: in 
ity with the demands of society and of limei the 
1 «f' pi, l)i(^ l^?ttur (bfi Pchunh lieti-ime. 

To Liiifl 1 will reply : in the first place, that esclusively 
phi]'>Mphic arguments are just as one-^ded and falsQ da 
tx^lu'^ively hjsti>rical or^iueuta. The coosciousnesa of 
tity forms rhe chief element of history ; conae- 
Illy, if humjiuiiy bacomee oonsoiouB of th^ inadoqLiocy 
of it« ftphnnlfi, this fact of conidoumeHs becomes a chief 
biaLirivul faul, upon whluh ought to be bo^ed tlie stirualura 
of [hv BcliDuls. In the second place, che farther we pro- 
\ObBd, ihf Ht'hoolfl do not get iH^ttiEr, but worse, — woran as 
i»i3* that level of education to which society baa 
dntNl 

SJuj'.J i* cue of those organic parlfl of the slate wbieli 

rJinrt"^ W' view*v[ nnd voliiod Sfparnti-ly, bt-caifs^d its worth 

iftily in a grt-al^rr or letter tiorroapondence to the 

: ;* parts nf tlie Htflte. School is good only when 

k'jn <:ogniwi.nr^ of the fundHmtiOtal Idws by which 

f ' ve. A K-atiUful school for a liussian villa+ie 

^ •', «liich eatih-fiiB all the wfintg of \iR ptipila, 

will bv 1 Terj pgor achool for a Pmsian ; and the best 
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school of the neventeenth century will be on cicec^Jingly 
bad echuol in our time ; aod^ on the othtr band, thE» verj 
worst school o( the Middle A^ea was in its time better 
than the besL in our time, becauac il butter corro^]xmdtxi 
to its lime, and at least stood on a level with the general 
■education, if not iiL odvnjice of it, while our scLbool stands 
belund it. 

If ihc problem of the school, admittitig the moat general 
datinition, conaisLs in tiansinittin^ everything whit;1i the 
people have worked out and have become cognizant of, 
and in answering IhoiSti questions which life puta to man, 
then there iH no doubt bi]t that in the tnpjlireval school 
thu IradJtiona were mum htuitod and the quuationa whJuh 
presented themselves in life were easier of solution, and 
tJiis problem of the school woa more caaily satisfied. It 
w^ uuch easier to trausmit tlje traditions oE Greece and 
RoniB froTn insufficient and improperly worked out sourcea, 
thu rohgioita dugmaS) the grammar^ and that part oE malb- 
emotica which was then known, than to impart all those 
traditions whieh we have lived through since, and whifh 
have removed ao for the traditions of antiquity, and all 
that Icnowh'dge of the tiatunU scitmceaj which ore nec^^- 
sary in our day as anawers to the every-day phenomena of 
life. At tho same time the manner of imparting this has 
remainri'd the aame, and therefore the school hae had to 
fall behind and get. not better, but werae. In order 
to maintain the school in the form in which it haa been, 
and not to foil behind the educational movement, it has 
b<H'n neeesswry to be more conaistent: it not only became 
incumbi^Bt to make education compulsory, but ako to 
keep this education from moving forward by any other 
path, — ^to prohibit machines, riMda of communication, 
and the art of printing. 

So far aa we know from history, the Cliinese alone have 
bcc-n logical in this reejiect. The fttlempts of the other 
natiune to reatiiet thu art of printings andj in general^ the 
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reslrictuni of the educatiouaJ mu\^"uieot, have been only 
temporacy and JDfturti(."ii'nllj uonsiftU'Cit, Themfons, the 
ChioeBe of all the natiouB may, at the prewnt time, pride 
themaelvea on a good school, one that completely corr^ 
epondg to thEi gHnvral level of o^lm'jitiun. 

If we are told thdC the achoola are perfected historically, 
■we stall only reply that the ImproTeraent of achoflla luust 
be uadentuod relatively, but that in respect to scho^jl, on 
the contrary, the Ciirnpiil^^ion becomes worae and worse 
in every year and wiLh every hour; that k. they more 
Acd more depart from the ge.neral level of islucaijon, b& 
cause their progress is Jisprojtoi'tionate to the progress of 
education since the days of the invention of printing. 

In thu Lliird jilaiie, in n>ply to ih^i liiPtoncal aT^ument 
that ectiools have ejdsted and therefore are good, 1 shall 
myself adduce a hiatorical argumentv list year I was in 
Marseille^H where 1 visited all the fichools foe tlie working 
peoplti of tJmt cify. The proportion of the pupiJa to the 
population is very great, and so the chUdren, with few ex- 
ceptions, attend sohool three, four, and even sis yeara. 

The school pro^^rfLUtiucij) euiiJ^lj^t in loaiiiiug by heart 
the cfltefhiam, Bibli<;al and universal history, the four 
optiratioiia of nrithmetic, FrouLih orthogiaphy, and lHH>k- 
keepiog. !□ what way bcKjkkeepiog could form the sub- 
ject (*f instruction I was unable to comprEhend, and not 
cue teacher could explain it to me. The only explanation 
I was abb to niak:^ w luyaelf, wh*in 1 eKamitro.1 the hr>oks 
kept by the students who had hnished the iMJurse, was that 
they did not know even three rules of arithmetic, but that 
they had lejirjuid hy hEjtLrt tu o[Hirata with tlgurea imd 
that, therefore, they had also learned by rote how to keep 
t>i)oka. (Il soeme to me that thnre la do nee<l of proving 
that the ifjiuf des Hvres, Bii^:hhaUutuf, as it is taught in 
Gernmnj and England, is a sciencu which demands about 
fifteen minutee of explattaticm in uisti of a pupil who 
kntiwa the four operations in arithmetic.) 
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Not one boy in tbeae scboola was able to aolve, tbftt is, 
to pot the amplest problem in addition and Babtracti(n. 
And yet, tbey operated with abstract nnmbera, mnltiply- 
ing Chousandii wiUi ease and rapidity. To queetiotis from 
tbe history of France tJiey answered well bj rote, but if 
aslEod at luptuuatd, I received sncb answers as tbat Hei>Ty 
IV. had been killed by Jolios Coear, The same was 
the case witb geograpby and sacred history. The same 
with orthography and reading. More than one half of 
the girls cannot read any other books than those they 
have studied- Six years of school had not given them the 
faculty of writing a word without a mistake. 

1 know that the facta which I adduce seem so incredible 
that many will doubt them ; but 1 could write whole 
books about the ignorance which I have witneased in the 
schools of France, Switzerland, and Grermany. Let any 
one who has this thing at heart study the schools, not 
from the reports of public examinations, but from exteoded 
visitB and conversations with teachers and pnpils in the 
schools and outside the schools. In MarBeilles I also vis- 
ited a lay school, and another, a monastic school, for grown 
persons. Oat of 250,000 inhabitants, less thao one thou- 
sand, of these only two hundred men, attend these schools. 
The instruction is the same : mechanical reading, which is 
acquired in a year or in loiter time, bookkeeping without 
the knowledge of arithmetic, religious instruction, and ho 
forth. After the lay school, I saw the daily instruction 
offered in the churches ; I saw the satla tTaiiU, in which 
four-year-old cbildrrak, at a given whistle, like soldiers, 
made evolutioos around the benches, at a given command 
lifted and folded their hands, and with quivering and 
strange voices sang laudatory hymns to God and to their 
benefactors, and I convinced myself that the educational 
institutions of the city of Marseilles were exceedingly 
bad. 

If, by some miracle, a person should see all these estab- 
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'lafamfiiiUk without having seen the people in the streets, iu 
Ihcir *hopB, ill Ihe cflffe^ in their hocae aurroundicig?, what 
Dpini^n would tiu fL.>rm of e. njitiuu ^rhich wiu^ ttducated id 
0acl) a nuvDaer 7 He certainJy would coDctude that that 
.miitm was isnofant, fuJc. bjpocritiwil, full uf jiTPJiidkes, 
luid khnoat wiIlL But it is eni^uyh to eater IqIo n^htioua, 
■od U> chat with n Gommon man in order to he eonvincfd 
titnt the French uatiou is^ <iu th« ucutrary, almost su<:h as 
\i regnriia iWclf to h^. : intelligent, clover, affabb, free from 
]in^jtjdJL'^, and really civilijLed. Look at n city workman 
cf iiUjut thirty yoara t>£ fl|pi : be will write a lotLer, not 
with auoli miFTtakea as are made at eohool, often without 
iiUBtflkea ; he tas nn idea of politics, L^onaequantly of 
molcrn hiatory and geti^raiihy ; he known more or less 
history from novel» ; he has eome knowledge of tho 
iiAturftl sciences. He frequently draws nnd applies math- 
emoLiuU formula to hja trade, Wbt^iu did ha acquire &II 
tbAtT 

I iDvoluDtarily fdund an answer to it in Mareeilles^ 
vheu. after the school.'^, I began to stroll down tbe streets, 
to InMjiieut the dram-flhfipa, ca/h (•funkta-ats, niuseuma, 
ituckfihufs. quays, and book-stalU, The very boj whc* 
UAd roe that Henry IV, had been killed by Julitis CiciHor 
knew very well the history of the "Thi-ee Musketeers" 
a&d ot "Monty Crislo" I fmind twenty-eight illustrated 
tdiUoufl ut these in MflrselUea, coating from five ty tea 
MrDtimei- To a population of 250,000 they sell thirty 
thoottnij of theiu, — consequently, Lf we suppose that tun 
people road or listen to one copy^ we find tbut all have 
nad CheiiL In addition there ore the museum, the public 
lil>nri«s. the theatres. Then the caiia, two krge ca/ig 
cAanfTH^j where each may enter for fifty centimoa' 
wtth vf food or drink, nnd where there are daily as 
iDUky as twenty-tive thoueaud people, not cciuntiog the 
unalier caf^, whieb hold as many more : in each of tbeee 
aiSis they give Uttlo cemedlbB and BceDea, and reaite 
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TCTMS. Taking the lowest KakuUtian, we get fioe-fifth 
the popubtLiou, vhu gut Lheir daily onJ iu^tnit^Linci just as 
the Greeks aM Rowans were instructed in their amphi- 
thentK& 

^Vbeiher thia educatdoD is good or b^d is Another 
loaavt^ but hHre it ie, this unconscious educatkm which 
is 80 much more powerful tliau the ooe hy compnUion ; 
here is the uncouacious school which has untterintDed the 
coiupuisory school aud has mud» its contents to ilwiudle 
almoai lo nothing- There is left only the despolio 
with hardly any conteutSn 1 a&y with hardly uny 
cantenta, because I exclude the mere mechanical ability 
oE patting lettors together aud writing dowu wordsj — the 
only tnowledge which is curried awnv nft^r five or six 
yeara" stutJy. Ht»re it tuubi be T+'iinirkwl ihnt even the 
mere niechaoical ait of reaiJiiEg and writing la frei^ueutly 
acquired oiit^de of enhoi^l in a much ahcrter pejicd* and 
that fjiiqueutly the pupils do nut carry away imm achool 
evou tliia ubiltty^ or ii in lost, Ending no applicatioD in 
life, aud that tbere where tbu law of cuiupiildorj' tchcxJ 
attendance oTuts ther? is no need of teaching the second 
geueralioD to rcftj, write, arrd figure, beoauae the pnreula^ 
we should think, wniiM be nblt^ to do that at home, aud^d 
that, too, much i^sii^t than at achooL ^M 

lATiat 1 s"* in MatBeillea tak«3 place :n all the other 
comj trie y ^everywhere iho ptater part of one'a e*luciitinn 
ia aciiuiredf not at aohool, but in liier) There where life is 
instructive, as in London. P&na^ and, in general, in all 
large (.itjea, the luasEes are educated; there wfaei« life is 
not instructive, aa in the countrj, the people ore iinedii- 
cateil, iu apite of ih^ fact that the eghools are the aame in 
both. The kno'Bi'li'dge nt'^juired in cidw weoiA to remain ; 
the knowli^d^R acquirefl in the conniry is lost. The 
direction and spirit of the populai education, both in lh§^^ 
dtiee and in the vDlagt^i^, firv al^uluLely Lntlejiendent fToni^| 
ami geoetmllj coatnry to tho spirit whldi it ia intended^ 
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CO LDHlSl into tl^e scbouls. TbiifciiurAlioiL gues oa qmt^ 

The historical argnmcnC AgAinst the hiatoricnl nri^iDtant 
I* found in cooFideiing the history of eduoatiuo, where we 
do uot Rod tbat the Bchoola have firogresped in proportiuD 
to tin? |Hrtiple*B development, but lb.it, on the euctrary, 
tb«j have faJko auii have bei^onic an etnpty fotmalitj in 
jroportion with Lhe poirplc'a advaui^emeuL ^ that the more 
ofllion hail progresseJ in genfcrjJ educfltion, the more hna 
icAticia passed avtay tT<mi ^chiwl to tifu, laaking the 
itwte nf the aebtjo] naeaEuugless. 
Leaving ft«ide all the <tt\uT nn-uiin o! etiucatton. tbt 
dnwlopment of coutmi^rdal relations, the improved int^r' 

'«mcDflni*ftti<.<nH Iho grt^JiCei- measure of perscmal lil>erty, 
arjfl Uiu (Jiitiic'ipiitii m of the mdividual lu affaiia of stale, — 
Iwvio^ a^idu uivvtings, niiieeurusH public lectures, nud 
eo fotlh, il millicea lo louk ql tbe u^ene art of printing 
tutd its cvolutiou, in ordet to underatand the diftfeteoce in 
Ihi-' c<milJti&n of the old school and Lhe itew. The uui:od- 

■64d<*ua e^liicatioii ui life and the cooaciouB sciitflastic ediica- 
tion have always pc»no side hj siile^ couipli'ini^iiLin^ each 
other; lait in the abwnce of the art ot iiTiutiog what 

linsigdiii^nt anioimlr of i>din:elion could life aflVmi in com' 
patwon ffitii Ihu ecboolj Science then belonged to a few 
altct, who were in iioaseseion of the means of eiiueatii^n. 
flee. DOW. what shore ha£ fallen Ut tbe vducaliun affoi\led 
Vj life, whoci Uktr« i^ not a man who ha^ not a bonk; 
^hfu K'ok^ are sold at au in^si^iiilii^nt price ; when piil^Uc 
hbrar^titt [ire open to aU ; when a Uyy, as he comes from 
KhoiJ, t'orriiw with InTUi not only his note-hooka, but abo 
iomc t'heap illustrated novel carefully eoncealed ; when in 

^w c^muirj' iwo priun-js aw Bolii for three ko(«bfl, and any 
|*amut of the stuppe will buy s primer and will <L>$k a 
UantiKat aoldier to ahuw and teach him all the wisdom, 
Thlch the latter had in fonn<er y<mrs learned in the cour^ 
of aaay yosir* fmma sexton ; whun a gymnosiABt abandons 
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the ^mnosium aud from boo^s alone prepares hlmBelf 
for l\\& eiiiram-e HiiamiDRtiou at the uiiivoraity ;|whcn 
youDg people le^ve tbe university and* instead of study- 
ing the profesaora' notes^wojk directly on the aonrefia j 
when, ainceiely speaking,! every sedoiis education i^ 
acquired only from life, ani3 not in boJioou 

The last au\{, in my opiuion, thu mmt im^xirtant ftrgu- 
mcnt GousTSta in thia: granting fven that the Geniians 
have a right to defend the achool hiatoi'ii!alIyt on the 
ground of ita eiifltence foe Ihe period of Iwo hiindred 
yearSt what reason have we tu dufead tha public school 
whiob we do not yet possess? What historical ri^ht 
have we to say Llmt onr isi-hiHila inu3t be flutih as the othur 
European schools are? We have not yet a hiatoty of 
public tducfttion. But if we cxftuiine donely the univep- 
aal history of popular eduuati*jn, ^ve ahall not ouly become 
convinced ihat we can in no way estQ,hl]sh aeminaries for 
tes^hers ftocording to tbe German pattern, work over the 
Gennan Hound method, the English imfflut schools, the 
French lyc^uiua and fipccial suh^ols, huiI tlius catch up 
with Europe, but also that we Kuaaians are living under 
eiceptionally Fortunate conditions as rt^gnnls tbe popular 
education ; that our school muat not istue, as it had in 
Tnedfuwal Europe, from the foadituma of civil life; must 
not serve certain governmental or religious ends ; must not 
be evolved in the darkrio^g of unwmtrolling public opinion 
and of an absence of tho highost degi«e of vital educ^ 
lien; muat not with new pein and labour piw through 
and get out of that vicious circle, throngli whiuh the 
European acboola passed &o long, and which coDsiats in 
the oasumptioo that the school was to move the uncon- 
acious education, and the UDConacious education was to 
move the school Tbi: Eurot>ean nations havu vnciquialied 
this difBcuIty, but of neceasjty hava loat much in the 
Etniggle. 

Let Oft be Uunkful for tbe l&bcnu which we arc calkd 
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|o taske nee of^ aud let ub Dct forget tliot we are called to 
icciMnpti.^h a new Inbour in this field. On Ihe boiiis of 
vbot huuiuniLy hurt olntadj' if-tp&rianotid and id fxtuMtiTOr 
tiocL of the fact that our activity haa not j'et b^uu, we 
,m ftblo to bnog to bear a, greater ouneeiousnoaa upon our 
'bbour, tnd, therefore, we are obliged Co do eo. 

In ynier Ui borrow the methods oF ihR European 
bclioola. we arc obliged to diAtinguiali that whieh in tbem 
;is bused on the eterojil lawn of reason from tbnt whii^h 
iDWes iU inigin to bi^toricsl i^oditiGiiE^ There ie iii> gen- 
^*(ml aeiisible law, no criterion^ whidi JQstifiea the violcn&i 
Trbiul] the ecbool eierjises against the pe<jpte y therefore, 
evpry iTTiiUtioD of the European SL-bool will he not a step 
m advHiLce, lut a retrugn.'^ioa na tegatds our people, — 
it will be a treasoo to lis cnlling- 

U ie inUillJ^ibif why in France there h^ been evolved 
ft school of discipline with the predominaoce of the eiiict 
adi^wt^. — mathemalica, georact,ry, and drawing; why 
in Germany thtire Ims been evolvsd b graduated educ«- 
'tiofjal fliJioo! with tbr predoDiiantice of einging arid finr^ly- 
sia ; it in uitelligjble why lu Eugland there have developed 
ttich a mass of societies founding philanthropic schools 
:foT the proletariate with their strictly morul und, at the 
•anio lime, practical tendenck^s ; but^hat school is to be 
cvrdvi'Ll in Russia is not known to ub n,nd nevt^r will 
be known, if we do not permit it to be worked out freely 
Uid in proper aoason, that is, in conformity with that hia- 
itoricftl epoch in which it is to devebp, in ooofonuity with 
'ba own hiatory and fltill more with univE^rsnl historyT] Tf 
viv become convinced that popular education is advancing 
on th* wrong path in Enropo, then, by doing nothiDg for 
mir popular educatian. we shall he doing more than if we 
lonld force upon it all that which seems good to os. 
So the little edm^atal pt">ple want to be b&tter odu- 
iled, srtid the educated class wants to edncate the masses, 
llw msBses aabmit to education only under conjAnalnL 
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We have looked in philoBopbj, eiperieDcet and hiatoiy for 
those piinciples which would give the educatlDg claaA 
Buch a right, but we have found none ; on the contrarj^ 
we have convinced ourselves tbatpuman thought b con- 
stantly atriving afte^^freeing the people from constraint in 
matters of education/^ 

!□ looking for a criteiion of pedagogics, that is, for a 
knowledge of what ought to be instructed and how to do 
it, we fouDd nothbg hut the most contradictory opinions 
and inatitutions, and we have come to the conclusion 
that the farther humanity advanced^ the leas possible did 
Buch a criterion become. Looking for this criterion in 
the history of education, we have come to the oonolueion 
that for us Russians the historically evolved schools can- 
not serve as patterns^ and that^ moreover, these schools^ 
with every step in advance, fall more and more behind the 
common level of education, and that, therefore^ their com- 
pulsory character becomes more and mote illegal, and 
that, dually, education itself in Europe has^ like oozing 
water^ chosen another path for itself, — it has obviated 
the schools and has poured forth in the vital tools of 
education. 

What are we Kuasians to do ^ the present moment ? 
Shall we ail come to some agreement and take as our 
basis the English, French, German, or North American 
view of education and any one of their methods ? Or, 
shall we^y closely eiamining philosophy and psychology, 
diecoveifwhat in general is neceasary for the development 
of a human soul and for making out of the younger gen- 
eration the best men possible according to our concepti(m?| 
Or^ shall we make use of the experience of history^ — 
not in the sense of imitating those forms which history 
has evolved, but in the sense of Comprehending those 
laws which humanity has worked out through suffering, 
- — shall we say frankly and honestly to ourselves that we 
do not know and cannot know what the future genera- 
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tiiyua maj ae&l. but that wo ItitA oiLrfip}vfa^bli§otl to 
flLndy thtse wauLs aod that ve wish to dg aol'thaC we 
do not Wish lo iit^t'iiw thn people of ignorflDtc for not 
ftcccpting our educnliou, but tLat wu yball arcuee our- 
ai>ivw of ii^'iMmiH anJ hanj^htiTieflB if wo petamL in 
Hdocttiiig \he peopli^ aciM^din^ to uur ideas tJ 

1^ Its erase lookiag upon the pcopla'a resistaDCc to our 
Bdu(^liL>u ii£ upDu a hostile elciut^Dt of pudiigogii::^, but, on 
the i^ontrfirj-, let t[9 gee in it fiu expreaaion of Itbe people's 
will whioii aloQo ought to guido our activitibeT^ Let na 
flctally profeaa tbat law wlii4?h so plainly bells ns, both 
fnna lIil' history of podogogica aud trout tbu whnl^ his- 
tury of eilucntiiju, thrttJfSr the educating class to know 
whnt is gooil and what bad, the clnasos whioh receive the 
«dai:ftlion cnu^ bnve the full power to expire their dis- 
mtlifni'tion, or, at h^-st, to ^wi^rve fr^m the education 
which iuitiuctivtily does nut putifify thuni^J— that ftha 
criuavja of j^-ih^o^^ics in dnly lib^rityTf ' 

Wh have cboi^eu Ibis latter path in our pedagogical 
•ctirity. 

At the baffls of our activity 11^3 the coDvictif*n that 
WQ not C'Eily do not know, but we cannot kui^w, whvtein 
tho isducjitjon of tho people is to conflict; that not only 
docA thtrt not exist a acieoce of educfttion,^ — pedagogics, 
^hat that the fir^t foundation of it has not yet been 
Iftid ; that tho detLuition of pedagogy and of its aims in a 
philowiphicAl seiiM is iinpMajblc, useless, and injuriovis. 

Ws do uijt know what education is tn be likOi and 

wo do not acknowledge tbc wholD philosophy ciF p^dc^gogy 

^boCMiBe wo do utrt acknowledge the poBBibility of a man's 

.Imowibg what it \a be onght to know.'7'Edti^fttBOD and 

Galtiu« present tbemaelv&a to ue as liist^trii^l Facte of 

on^ Mt of peopli^ ar^ting upon auotber; Ih^t^fore, Uie 

■ ' ' Tice of edacationt in our opinion, is 

'] thti law6 of thLS action i^f one set 

of poopJe upon anoiberi Wa not only do not acknowU 
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edge in onr gen^atioD the knowledge, nor even the right 
of a knowledge of what is necesaaiy for the perfectiiig of 
man, but arc alao convinced that if hnmanit; wei^ poa- 

seBBod of that knowledge, it would not be in ite .power 
to tTansmit, or not to transmit each knowledge. /We ftre 
convinced that the yg^j*-^"^ _^^Jf^ STJJJTJ V injggmj- 
ently of m ^a wilL Tiefl"m bnmani ty at la >ge_Mt^ja 
developed unconBcioaBly, t^^'elEer with histoiy, and that 
it la impoflBible to inculcate upon the younger genei^ 
tion our cc^ition^just ae it is impossible to deprive it 
of this our cogoition and of that degree of a higher t^j^i- 
tion to which the next etep of history will take it \Oimt 
putative knowledge of the laws of gcod and evil, and our 
activity in regard to the younger generation on the bfldA 
of theee Uwb, are for the greater part a counteraction to 
the dcvelopnjent of it new cognition, which is not jet 
worked out by our generation, but which is being worked 
out in the youi^er genetation. — it ia an impediment, 
and not an aid to education. / 

We are convinced that education ia history, and ther^ 
fore haa no £nal end- Education, in ita widest fieuse, 
including the bringing up, is, in our opinion, that activity 
of man, which haa for its boae the need of equality, and 
the invariable law of educational progreaa. 

A mother teaches her child to speak only that they 
may underBtand each other ; the mother instinctively 
tries to come down to the child's view of things, to his 
language, but the law of educational progress does not 
permit her to descend down to him, but compels him to 
rise to her knowledge. The same relation eiiflta between 
the author and the reader, the same between the school 
and the pupils, the same between the state and society, 
— the peofde. The activity of him who gives the educa- 
tion haa one and the same purpose. The problem of the 
■oienoe of education ia only the study of the conditions 
~ djr which a coincidence of theee two lendendes fot 
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one commcii end takes place, itnd the indicatioti of those 
cfiDditiona vhicfa retard Qua coincidence^ 
^^^^^X^QB the science o£ education, on the one hand^ be- 
^comas easier to ua in that it no longer puts the quea- 
tiona : what is the final aim of education^ and for whet 
mu^ we prepare the yoonger generation? and so forth; 
on the other, it ie immeaaurablj more difficult. We are 
compelled to study all the conditions which have aided 
in tjie coincidence of the tendencies of him who educates, 
and of him who is being educated ; we must define what 
that freedom is^ the absence of which impedes the coin- 
cidence of both the tendencies, and which alone serves 
as onr criterion of the whole science of education ; we 
most move step by step, away from an endless number of 
facts, to the solution of the questions of the science of 
education. - ^ ~ 

We know that our arguments will not convince many. 
We know that our fundamental convictions that the only 
method of educatlMi is -experiment, and its only criterion 
freedom, will sound to some like trite commonplace, to 
some like an indistinct abstraction, to others again like 
a visionary dream. We should not have dared to violate 
the qniet of the theoretical pedagogues and to express 
these convictions, which are contrary to all experience, 
if we had to confine ourselves to the redectiona of this 
article ; but we feel our ability to prove, step after step, 
and fact after fact, the applicability and It^lity of our 
BO wild convictions, and to this end alone do we devote 
the publication of the periodical Ydsnaya Polydna. 



ON METHODS OF TEACHING 
THE RUDIMENTS 



Vert many people are at the preseDt time very serir 
oualj buay Bndingt borrowing, or iaveDting the best 
method for the instruction of reading ; veiy many have 
invented and found this best method We frequently 
meet in literature and in life with the question: By 
what method do yon teach ? I must, however, confess 
that this question is generally heard from people who 
are very little educated, and who for a long time have 
been inatructiug children as a trade, or from people who 
sympathize with the popular education from their cabinets, 
and who, to help it along, are ready to write an article, 
and to take up a contribution for the printing of a primer 
according to the best method, or from people who are 
biassed in favour of their one method^ or> finally, from 
people who have never had anything to do with teaching, 
— from the public who repeat that which the majority 
of men say. People who seriously busy themeelves 
with it and who are cultured no longer ask such queo- 
tions. 

It seems to be an accepted truth with everybody that 
the protdem of the public school is to teadi reading 
that the knowledge of rcadii^ ia the first step in educ^ 
tion, and that, therefore, it is necessary to find the beat 
method for its instruction. One will tell yon that the 
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vuuiid method la vary good; a eecond &asDjai yoa thut 
Z^Aoiov's tiJi'tbod is dhd lie^t; a third knons a still bett«r 
mtahcij, thtt I^uiiasU-iriuji, aod &► Eorth. Only a biKj ratui 
dtiua ntil lodke fun ot te&chiag "tuti-as — fctt,"^ and 
all ttro ei^uiLDL'^d that for the aake of diaeemiDatiag 
«ducatioD auioug the [«ojjIe all tbat is necessary a to 
•tml for tho beet mtithi.id, to contribute three roubl^a 
la Kilver, teut a huose, aud hire a teacbor, ur, from the 
Pi|ifml>uuJHJiM (ff Iheir own tHioontioti, to oUct a smnTl 
^arlick of it* r>u Sujulay* betweuu nuas and vinita, to the 
Qtifnrtiinitb! pooplo that sse ptiri^hing in ignozancu, — and 
tliv due^i is dvuUi 

Sijnuj <'l<?TPrH i.'ukivntwl, rich people have come together : 
D lLQ[p[)y tlkiru^bt I[u8bus lliriiu>^h tliu ht;iid of 01113 tif Ihi^m, 
and Lliot U, to L'oofcr a beo^fit on the terrible lEusainn 
ppDpIji, " Ijit ua dti it [ " All Qgreo to it, and n society 
u LicrriJ. Che aim of which ib to foftet populiLr education, 
In print K*«*l, ['beap books for the mflflfltfl, to found 
it!ho<iU< to eiiL'[»urHg<5 l^^achere, and so fi^rth* Ey-lnwe are 
wriuea np; Indiei lake part in it; they go through all 
Ihi^ fttriijalEtjos iif tiij{^]i noGik^tioa, aud tho eociety'a activity 



Til iiniil ^mhI boTiks for ibn maaei^.'i ! How minplo and 
«*y it looks, just hke cdl griMt ideasv Tliere is juat one 
diflk^ulty ■ tliore nn- nn go<'nl liooks for the people, not nnJy 
ID nur c^mulry, but uvun nut in Eurujte. In ordut to 
print su^'h UK-k» tbi^y njn.tt br wriLten flrat, bi]t Tial one 
L>l Lhu bvnL<fiLoLui's wilt think oF uudertakin^ this task. 
Hib udcty comrui^icina B>>ineT>i>ly, fur the collected 
fimblea. ti:p ci^iupuae, or seWt and translate the vei^'^ best 
^i' -iiay to select it T] from tin? European pfiptilar 

I . ^ and the [woplu will bo !ifl[i]>y, aiut will niaroh 
9iih rapid strides towatd education, and the sodety is 
toy mu^ mtiHfied. 

tflift 8LivtO nuDM Of tho AMt tWQ Jetton bio m, fruU, heaiM 
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This Mdety proceeds in just the s&me vay in res] 
to Ibe oliiBT siiic of thoachoolB' activity, Oulj the rarest,' 
awaTcd by &elf-Bttcri!ice, apportion their predoua leL^ure 
to the infltnii!tion of the maasift. (ThfiBo people do act 
takB into ccmaifle ration the circumstance that they have 
ne^er re^iU ii i^ingln Wik on pedagogy, and have never 
seen any other school thaa the ooe iu which they have 
Btudied IheniflelvoH.) Otherp encourage the fichociK AgHia 
it Itxjkt HO eimple, and again there is an uneipected per- 
plexiiTj whii^h is, Iffat tht're ia no other way of promotinj 
edi)catii>n e:ice|>t by leammg ftnd completely devoting on^' 
self to this Toatber. 

But beneGcent aocietiBs and private iLdividuaJs some- 
how do not noti(^e this perjileicity. and Cflntioiie in tbia 
niAnntT to Atrug^lc^ i<n the an^ia of pirpular eduoatiou. and 
remain very much satiafied. This pheuomecon is, on the 
one hfmd, amufling and harmksa, hoc«uBQ the activity cf 
theee iodeties and of these people doeft not embrace the 
manHes; on the other, this phenomenon is dangerous in 
that it costs a. d&n£er lui^t *^v*ir rjur elJJJ unfmrjiied vL^vr 
of popular education. The cauFne? of tbia phentimenon 
may be portly the initab^ condition of our aociety, and 
partly the nnivt=irsal hurann weakneaa t-o mate out oJ 
every honest idea a pbvlhing for vanity and idleneei 
The fundamental cause^it seeing to as, is in the gr^ttnifr- 
apprehension of what llie rudiujcnts ure» the dieeuminatton 
of which forms the aim of all the edncatorg of the people, 
and which has caused such strange diecuBF^onn in our 
country. 

The radJmenta, a conception whii^'h exiata doI only id 
cmr country, hut in all Europe, are a<.'kn owl edited U> be 
the prograinmo of thu fl^nienlary w^hool for the people. 
Kfii-n I'mi nrhrnhffi. firr tt ^rnrt. Tfadinij and tvnhnif^ 
Wliat i*r*' thf?ee rudiments ' and what have they in com- 
l uQD tvitb Ui« tint Sl«p in education T Ilie mdimants are 
of onmjKvuDjf wordB out of certain aigna and of 
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RfBMfnttng than. What is there In canmon betwofln 
tfaft mdiioeuu and edutttioDF The radimeote An » 
df^nite skill (/St^j^hI^); education i^ a knowled^ of 
fftcta %yv\ their coirektioDB. But maybe tliis skUl oT 
cnui poking tvords ^ Docetearj in order to introduoa nkon 
into ihe 5j3L sto|i of ediicitl[[>[i, and muytm there it no 
dthor road? Thia we do not sft.> at a11; wfi very fre- 
qut[aly t«rceivo the diaoii^liiizAUy opposite, if, in sptjakiog 
nt n1(ii:4t}on, we shall imderataiid OOt aloQf the scholAatJc, 
bQl aLm tbo vital udui:aUt'n. 

Among people who stand on a low level of eduoatUoi 
WQ notice tbAt the kuowh^dgQ or igniirauce of roading And 
writing in do tray cha&ge» the degree of tbedr ediicatiotL 
Wf] «ee poopti? who are well acquainl«l with all the. fncts 
DOOMurr he farunoj,', and with a laig© nutobflr of intep- 
p' ■' ihest^ tacta^ who can neither rend nar write^ 

o[ ;iuL military t^oiuiuaoders, ex<^eiit ra^rchanta, 

tuaugtM, superintend eats ot vnrk, uiAfltor mechAuie*, 
utiMns. f.-'^utiBctors, aud people Bimply educated by 
bfe, wbn [lO^eaa a great store of inforraatioo and eouud 
iWtODiDj?, h:i3e4 on tiiat LDFi.]rrnatiiiQ, who cjvn neither 
t««d nor wi-Lt<!, On the other huid, we sea thoae who can 
vati and write, nnd svho aa account of that ekUl have^ 
fccquircd no new inforniation. E^erytody who will aeri- 
mJty tinminv tbt (ulm^jition of the pcf^ple, not ooly in 
RnvLJi. ^^\xt alvt in Earope, will iavoluiitnrily come to the 
amrinni^in that eduuition ia acquired hy tha people <iiiite 
bdepiinduntly of Che kuowledge t>f rending and writing, 
* iheBe rudimentB, with the rare exreptions of 

I iry ability, remain in the mojonty of caaea im 
uoa^^phrd "^Vili, ewn a dangetouft akSU, — dnngemiia bo- 
'*' - ' ' .' in hfe mi*y remain indifF"r<iTith If t!io 

r iijApplicable and useJes^, they muat become 

Bui pcrliapft a certain degree of edncation, aUnding 
Am thwe oxwuplea of the rudintent-leaN education 
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which we htve adduced, b impossible wilboat the radi- 
mcaU 1 Vary likely it ia so, but we do not know that, 
and have no reason to suppose that For the ^ucation of 

a future fjeneration. All wb know in tiuit. thu d^Tee 
of edatalJOQ which we have, and outside ol wbjcb we aw 
not able and do not w&nt to imagine any other, is itupoo- 
kdble. We have an eiampb in the prixuar; ecboo], wtucb, 
in our opinion, forms the comer-atone of education, and we 
do oot want to know all Ihe degrees of eduoaLioa which 
eiiat, HOC b«low, but ^ntirelj outride, and independently 
of, ottr flchooL 

We flay : All (hone who do not know the rudimenta 
ore eqaally uncdueatod, ^ Lbej are Sojlhiaas for ue. The 
ruditneuia are nccesaary for the beginning of education, 
uuti wo |HiniHl in lentLin^ the niasE^es bj that rood up to 
our e<lutatiou- Considering the education which I posaeaa, 
it would please me very ntuch to o^kg with that opinion ; 
I am even convinced that the ruiliuients are a neceaaaiy 
condition of a certain de^^ree of education, but I cannot 
be coDvinced that my education ia good, that the road 
orer whit^h sdence is travelling is the righb one, and, 
above all, I cannot leave out of account LlirPH-f mirths of 
Iho hiimrui race, who rticeivo their education without the 
rudiiu^ful"'. 

If we )>f all mcann must edncate the people, let us ask 
thum how they eiJuaitt' theniaelvcR, and what their favour^ 
ite inntni min(i< for attaining this end are. If wo want to 
find ihi] foundatiou, tho hret i^U^p nf education, why should 
we lo-jk i'JT it porfrirce in the rudimentB. and not much 
deeper r Why should wo flt^ip at one of the endless num- 
ber of thoinstrumeutaof t«hication and aee ia it the alpha 
and onu'^ja uf eduL-ati^n, wheniifl it ia only one of the 
incidental, UTiitnp-fTiUTd ciroumstaucea of education ? 

Tliuy hiivo been t+jachiug the mditnents for quite a time 
in liuro^x^ but bliU tliere ia no popular literature; that is, 
the maBBe» — Iba clow of people eicluaively occupied 
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with physical lubotir — nowheto read books. We should 
(hiah thai iihiii pbcncmenon would ijeei^rve Att«ntii:in nud 
8luuidiiLi<.kDH uhurua^ people iujoi^e that ttm mnlter U 
itDpiTCV«d by coDtmum^ Xo teach the ntdirn^nU. ^11 the 
TiUl quoBlioua arc ojitriiiijel)' euey and tiuiple uf etdutiuu 
i& theory, and il U only whtn it comes to jipplymg ijiotu 
thai Lh<;y prove not eo easy oE eoLuLioD aud bieak up into 
ihwiiiOiU of difhcull qufeBLicma. 

It ]>»y\i^ ^1 AimpLe Jmil ao cM^y to »liicat<^ the iijassi^a: 
koicb tlj^ia the rud:meut9^ if in^ce^sa-iy') by force, aud give 
thurn ^ood bo<fkfl, axid tiio Jl-^hI is douu. But m reality 
•oiuqUiiitg quite d^erent takei place. The uasseH do 
nnt WTViit tJi study Ihe ^^dim(^nta. Well, we cnn force 
them. Another im^iuji^ut ; ther^ am no botike. We 
taik -jnlur thpui. TSut the c>rd^.ted hookfi afe had, and it 
V tm]HiHiiLde to ordtst pcciple tu write ^oed tiooka. The 
nain ditiicalty ia thAt Ibe maflJWA do not wnnt to read 

1^ .s, and no niie haa Ofi vut iiiventtwl « uittlufd of 

I ^ '^^ them la read theM books; bi?aidG3, the nmssea 
utinUiiuis g^tLinjf HiEdr «^du(;atioii in tbuir own way, and 
Dot in the priman^ achooU 

Hfnybe tbi> hiatifri^-al tlni^ f<»r the ptople'fl porCidpniion 
in Che cfiiumon eUucdtion ba^ not yet arriv^, and it ia 
D«f>MnAry ibat they tttufiy the niJinjents fi>r another hua- 
dred y«ue. Mu^hv tlie pecplij are gpoLlt (as many think) ; 
DAjrbe the peoplo muM write their own books; maybe 
tba bevtl rmrtliud hu'i n<)t y,<?t bi>Lm found ; lunybe. too, the 
•diicjiU4m by m^'ani of the book and of the rudinienta 
ift au iirutocratic mfvind less odajTled to the wackiog 
cUtftOf Ihan other iiiBliameata of educatioo which have 
bMTD 4.'VolvL'<i in our ciny. Mnylie the Lbivf mWjinUi^e of 
hurlnr^-iT^m by meuiiB vt Ih'i rudimeutSp wli^h Cf.iTiai»ts iu 
r ■ lity of trnniimilUn^ atienc^e without its ntnihiiry 

u*^-,- , ■l-.-^a not in mir tiiUL' (uiBt for tlie massfta. Maybe 
it Ij iniujf^r ffT a workmao to sti^dy botany from plaota, 
>00ki{y fruuL munuds, ariLhuiutii^ from the abouas, with 
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which he has to deal, than from books. Maybe the worl- 
maa will Eiiid time to IIbLod to a Biory, Lu look at a mugeuBi 
or iiD exhibition, but will not find time to read a bchDk. 
Maybe, even, the book niiilbod of inatrucLion in abso- 
lutely GoatTary to his manner of life and compositiou 
of character. Frequently -we obaerve ntt-sntion, intcreat, 
aud a clear ccmprehenBioii in the wotkingmaiit if a know- 
ing pereoD tells or explains l^i him someLhing; but it ia 
dilliculL to iiuu^inc tltiit Hame liLhtmrer wilU h huok in hia 
bliat^^r^d hands* trying to make out the seuse of a adcQce 
popularly expoumled to him on two printing ahecLA, All 
theie are only $uppoaitioQs of i:aua«» whi':h may be quite 
eironeouSj b«t thw vury fatl of tho Ej.lieen<» of a poimlar 
literatuiOt and of tlie people's resistance to e^ucatioo by 
means of the rudiraetits^ nevertheleag exists in all of 
'£urope. Even thus the educating class in all of Europe 
looks upon the primary school as the first step to edu- 
cation. 

The origin of this apparently anreasonable conceptioj] 
will become vory clear when we look closely at the hia- 
lorical progress of education. First were founded, not the 
lower, Imt the higher aeluiuls : at Iirpt the uumjwtip, then 
the aeooudnry, then the prinmn' fichools. From thia 
Btandpoint, ^mnn^itLkv^R text-book, "which on two print- 
ing oheets presenta the whole history of humanity, is just 
as neceasnry in the oooitty school, aa the rudiments are 
ueedii.l Lu the primary sofiooL Tfte rudiments are in Ehia 
organised hicratdir of inatitutioDA the lo^t step, or the 
fiiflt frum the end, nml therefore the lower at'hoo! is l^i 
re*|K>ud only to the eiLigsuoies of the higher schools. 

Eut tln^ro iH also another point of view, from which 
the popular achod api^ars as au independent institution, , 
which is not obliged to perpetuate the imperfections of I 
the higher luatitutiou of lo&nii&g, but which has ile Ind^ 
pcnd^mt nitn of l1ic popular educatioQ. The lower we 
dmcetkd OQ thit ladder of education, inetiliited by tha 
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the more the odt^^^Bsitj is felt at each Btap ot lUBk- 
ing the eduoatioD icd^pendenC and complete. From the 
gymnnniuni only cme-Afth o.jiie.r the uaiversity; from 
Ihif iTouuLj school otjj oae-filtb eatw the gjunia^iuro; 
from Ihi- |rfi[nilar school only oce-thcuyondth ent^r the 
higher iuBUlutious oE kamiag. Coui^equeatlj. tht corre- 
apotideiwe of the popular school to the highor infltituLion 
lA (hu last oiFD lo Ije piiri^ued by th^ popul^i gchixiL Aod 
yet, only by this correspouicnce can be explaioeJ the vii?w 
which Imrk^ upon the popular ^hooU s^a upon schools of 

ThB disi^usdou in our llteruture of the af^r^fuloe^s or 
iDJurioiibDea* of the mdinieDte, which it Wfls ao oasy Vy 
lidi^ulfi. ia in i.mr ikpiiium r very aerious diacuaaioD, which 
mil tiluddattr niaoy que^lious^ However. LIub discussion 
has <?xisE*»J elsewhere, toa Some any that it is iojurioiiH 
!cir ihe m4U)BeB to be able to read l>0Qk9 and yvriudicala, 
^\ich >l)*onlBtifiD and pi">litif.'al pjtrtiea put into their 
hAuiU; they aay that tht abiLly to ri^ud tnktJH thw IJilNviir- 
iog c1a«0 imt nf their elemeDt. inoculates them willi dis- 
content with their condition, and hreeda vices and a decline 
of monUity, Othc-rs hay, or inftr, tlwil eduwilLon ciiLnot 
l» mjariotia, >)LJt must nlwny^ he. nat'fol The first are 
Bioro or lesa cooaoieutiuus ubaervers, the othera are Ibeo- 
rtsU, As is ftlways the fia« in diacuasions, Imih are 
ftjlirvly :i^bt- The discuasiou, vre think, la due to tha 
f»i.t thai i\w questions are not clearly put, 

Thu tirst quite justly aUa*'k thH rudiments as a sepa- 
rUcly inocnhittil ability to read and write without any 
othar inf<rnnalion (aa ie acLuoJly ilooi^ hy thu vnst oiiijority 
of Iht tchc'la, fur that whiiih ia learned by rote is forgot- 
ton, and all that is left ia the art of reading) ; the last 
4ctod the ruElimenta, underetoadiug by it the first step 
b ednoatiiin, and ore mistaken only in the wrong eonccp- 
tion ot the rudiiiLenL& If tha quo^Liou were put like 
thi»: I> the primary oducation uaeful to the pe4>ple, or 




DAt 7 no one could answer it in the negative. But if we 
la it useful, or uot, lo t^ch the people to read vb«n 
they wLnnot rend and htive no tiooka for reiuliiig 1 I hope 
thai Gwry unbiaseod man wiU answer: I do nut know, 
just as 1 do not know whether it would be oaeful lo t«ach 
the who])! Q&tiou to play the violin or to mokEs hoots. 

Looking more cluselj at the tesult of the rudiioeota in 
the form in which they are tmiismitted to the masses, I 
think thu majority will Qj^press tbemselvi^s agaiuEt the 
rudimeots, takinj( into eonsidemtion the protrficted com- 
pultiiou, the dispruportiuuate development of memory, the 
falae cj)nrpptiot» of the completeness of adeuce, the loath- 
ing for a continued education, the false vanity, and the 
habit of meaningless reading, which are acqnired in theae 
siihooliL hi the school at Viteuaya PtdyAtia all the pupils 
who come to it from the primary whools con&tautly fall 
behind the pupils who enter from the school of life ; they 
not only faU bebiad, but their backwarduefi& is in propoi^ 
Hon to the time they hnve spent in the primarj school 

What the problem &ud, therefore, the programme of the 
popolar school oonsists in, we cannot explain here, aud 
do not uvea tvjj&kL auoh an explanation as jiossible. The 
populaj school must respond to the eiigenciea o£ the 
masBea, — that is all which we can pofiittvcly ossert in 
regard lo this quertion. What these exigencies are, only 
a cnrt'ful aludy of thom anii free experiment can leach- 
The ruditnents foostilute only one small, insignificant 
part of thcno exigeueieSt in consequence of which the 
primary schools are prohnMy very agreeable to their 
founders, but almost usiOess and fnequently hurtful lo 
the maeee^. nxid in no wny even reeemble the scboola of 
primary educAtion 

For the samo iwwon. the question how to teach the 
mdimenla in the nlioKesC ^H^hle tiine and by what 
method is ■ quovtion of Uttlu imporUuioe in the matter of 
popular cduo4tioQ. for Ihe anme reason, people who out 
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of MmusniDeDt bu^y themaelves ^ritfa primjuy arfaoola will 
\\o much better if thvy will ei^cb&Dg^ Ihis occupalion fur 
fl more intcrcaciiig one, because Lhe lousiness of [lopulnj 
locatioij, wbioh doaa not coosiat in Iho mtiro rudimuute, 
ita ilflelf not only ns very difficult, bm of necessity 
imaiH^ immeiliato, persjfiLeut labuur ami a sLudi^ of the 
tnusaa. 

Th« ^irimary Bchooln make Ihelr iipjHmraoce in mensure 
oa ibd rudimettts are ueoessai'y for tbe lua^teg, a.fid tbey 
rKKWt of Lheir own accord lo the extent, to whii:!^ Ihej are 
'iruit«d. Tbe«e ecboola exiat with us Ln large uuuiber for 
^ie rsAaon that Dbe teacbers of thcsts scboola (iah impart 
noibii^ «ke of their knowledije but the rudiiuenU, and 
ihnt the people have the need of knowing a certBin 
UDuunt uf thusti rudiments tot pracLico.! purjioses, — in 
Older to read a sign, write down a figure, read the psoJtery 
ovCT n decoaaad person for money, and so forth. 

ThfliSe echooU eKLst like workshops for tailors and 
joliMffs; evoD the view held bj the miteaes in respect to 
them and tbe unL'tbode i>i thoae who study ore tlie sauif). 
The ptipil jn time aoinehow maaagea to leurn by himsiilf, 
tod ofl tbe mnater eni^iloyn the apprentice Eot hia own 
Btvi.l», seurlicg hitn to fet^h brauflj, chop wood, clean tbe 
futt'-r. juj4t BO there in here a period of appraniiceehip. 
And ju^ like tbe trade, the rudiments are never uqerl as 
• nwflxifi For further educating thi^mf'rfveH, but only for 
ptHCliooI pqrpoBe& A seicton or a aoldier is tbe teacher, 
rod the peasant jieiida one of h\3 three sons to be an 
ipproatiee at the rudiait^ats, 9s he would eeud him to a 
fWlof, and the legal exigencies of both are satiBfied- But 
it would be a (.'Hme and a mistiike to see in Ihia a certain 
dqiffi'o nf mliore, nnd on this foun^Ution to cntiBtmct tbe 
pultiug all the fault only on the nieth'jid of 
]..^,N-H inntinctioQ, nud to inveigle and fotce the 
peo<|Ot? into It 
Bill in the acbool of popular education, aa yoa tinder- 
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stand it, they will tcU rae the teaching of the nidimenta 
vrill slill farm oug of the first condiiiona oE edacfltioD, 
both becauae the n&ed of knowing the nidimenta lies id 
tho ptipuUr uonooption uf iKiu(^li(jn. iind Iwuauao the great 
loajorily of the teachers know the rudiments test of all, 
and Lhu9 lh\i questiou itt tlic method of primary in^tnii 
don aft&r aU remama a difBcalt queatioQ and one deiuand 
ing a solution. 

To thia we will r«plj that, in the m&junty of edioola, 
on aecount of our iasufRoient knowl<M]ge of the niaAaes 
Eiud of (f^u^o^p educELt^'Jii a^jtuitlly begins with prmury 
ioatniction, but that the procesa of teaching the printed 
aigna and Uis art t^f wiitii^ preeenLe itavlf t<j no &s very 
insigniScatit and loug knawa The ACitona (each reading 
La three muuths by Uje " huJci-u^ — ha" method ; an int>"l- 
ligent father or brother teaches by the same meihod iu 
much \ti&a tioifi; at^c^ordJng to the Zf^loti.^v and iMviir' 
viethode^ ihey aay, reading may be learued faster still; 
but, whether they learn to niad by one or the cither 
method, nothing is ^niued if the ehildreu do not learu to 
comprehend whiit tlmy rofld, whidi ia tlio chief prnhJ^m 
of primary in^itruction ; and yet do one hears anytliing 
about this oeceasary, difficult, and undiaoovered method. 
For this leasou the question of how to toaub the rudi- 
ttfrnta luost conveniently, althrmgh demanding a reply, 
AppeflfB eKcemlingly insignilir^mt to u.'^, and the pcrsiJ^t- 
eucy in finding a. method, and the waste of energy, which 
findfl a more importunL epplimtii'tn in the more advaru'^ 
education, seem tn:) us to be a great misunderstaiidJrjg ari 
ing fnjni an impropar compreheoaioi; of the nidJuien 
and of educatjon. 

So far oa we know, all the piiating methods may ba 
olflBsirii'd into threo methoda with tlieir (^fjrnbjnalit.na. 

1, The method of "aaat," of lott«r combinationa Bn4 
Hj^clliug, nnj the learning by rotti of one iKtok, — £v 
ttabirjaethoii^. 
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2. The method oS vowels ^th the atUcbicei^t of 
cOLioonantft which ore expressed only in connection viih 
t ToweL 

3. Tfte soiuuJ method 

Z6l^i*tv9 nietbod ie a clever combination of the second 
and Ihird, jual &b all the oth«r methods ore only c^mbuu- 
Uoikfl of the^B thren fiindameutal methods. 

Ail these methods ore ei^ujiJI^' good ; every one boa 
its fldffsntogcs over the othera from flome one ffide, or in 
n»^Ard U' a j^iviiu lauyuagu, (it even in ruepeijt to a rt- rtain 
ability -kf a |H]pi1, aod <?vi?ry one baa il^ ditticuUica. The 
tintt, Eur example, mzikuH Lbe learning of tbtt letters eFisy. 
by cailing ili'-'-m at, buki, pyfrft. or appU.. }'0ok, and eo 
forih, juul Lraiisfi^ifl nil tlie diJtit^ulty to Kj^llijjg, \»hidi ia 
tttTtly learned by heart aud [>^rtly acquired m&tinctively 
from raiding a whole hook by hcarlr with a pointer. 

The SticoDd Fiicilatult?^ tlie e^^Uiug and the consciousness 
of the vowollcs^ness of the cocaonantfl, but complicntea 
UiQ ntudy of the letters, the prc;iDuuuiatiou of the l^emi- 
Tow«Jji, fmd in the case of the triple and <]UEidruple sylla- 
blua, «6pec^iaUy ii) our lau^uage. Tbia method ici [{usfnan 
'DUk«s matters difficult on account of the complesily nnd 
prvftter variety uf stiudeE iii «.iur vowelfi, "'"acd all the 
luircls furmed with it. 'a = jfo. V == y^^ '« ^ yxt, are im- 
poMiblc; ya witb h bofnre tl will be h'yii. and not hya. 
In «rdcr to pronounce ^^a and ^yi/* &' and h}(t. the piipil 
iMist learn the syllables by rote, else he will say h'ya 
^fw, b, and b'yt. 

liiA sound method, one of the mmt comical mon^rosi- 
tiM of the G«rmau mind, presenta greater advantages in 
compound aylliibles, Tint ia imposaihle hi the study of 
thr. liittiTri^. And, notwilhatandiog the regulattca of the 
IcttiiuflK^a which do not acknowledge the Buehitohir' 
mttJk4tiU, the Wiwn art.' Ir^amed by the old method, only, 
^inttead of fiaukly proooundng as beiore ef. i. sfha, teacher 
■nd pupi) contort tbuir mouthe in onier to pronounce 
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/-i-sA, aod, at that* sh coiieiata o[ seh, and is DOt one 
3etter. 

2(jliJtov'a loeLliod presents great coavemeuces ia 
Cfiinlnnin^ flvllaljles into words and in gaining Ibe con- 
Hciuutaiesa of Lhu vowelleBHniiBd of Lhe coiiflODaDta, but 
offers difficulty in leBming the letters and in c:>mpUtated 
ayllablti (Mitnbiiin.tioDB. U in Jiufro wjoviiniHiil tluin the 
rest only because it ia a comLiutttiou of two methods, but 
it 1!! utill far from bein^f perfect, because it is — a method. 

Our foriuijr meChod, which coueisted iu learuiug the 
letters, naming them bt, vf, fff, me. U. sr, fe. and eo forth, 
and then spollmg aland, by thruwiug uU' the uadess vowel 
B and vicQ vi^rsn, also offers its convcuieneeB atiii disad- 
vantages, aud ia also a combination oF three meLhods. 
Experience has convinced us that there is not one bad 
and not one good methLid; th:j.t the failure of a iu«thod 
couaista tn the exclusive Eidheieiic^e to one method, and 
that llie beQt method is the absence of aU method, but 
the knowledge and uae of all m&thoda and the inventiao 
of new onea nccarding to the difficulties met with. 

We have <livided the methods into three categories, but 
thia diviaion ii^ not esaentinL We only did ao for clear- 
aess' sak^i projterly Epeiikiug. there are no methods, and 
each iacluilpfl all the rest Everybody who has taught 
another to rtioiJ boa made uae for tlie purpose, though he 
may not know it. of all the eiJatiag methods and of all 
t!iose Ihpit inuy eser exisL The invention of a new method 
ia only the conficiousnesa of that new aide from which 
the pupil may be approached for his comprebcnaion, and 
Iherefon^ the new method does not exclude the old, ajid 
ia not only no better than the old, but even becomea 
worse, because in the majority of caaea the eaaendal 
method ia divined in the beginning. In most caaei 
the invontion of the new methuiS haa been regarded oa the 
annihilation of the old, although in reality the old method 
baa remained the essential one, and the inventors, bf 
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ooDHimialj refuting the old inBth^s^ have nnly compli- 
catvd matC«rQ jmd have faU^n buhinLi thfjee who coo' 
fidoudf had used the old and uiicaDscioiul^ the new and 

Let 113 fldducc afl an exampio the oldeflt nnd the aewABl 
luiitliuds : the method of Cyril and MgLhcdius^ and the 
ioiuid method, the ingeojoua FUchbuch, Id use in G^rmanj. 
A »-f]tton, a jH.'Ofiiint) who liCacbiiJ^ oa uF oUl us, lubi, will 
always hit upc^u ejq^hiiiEiiig Co the pupil the vowellesJ^U€£s 
of the Gon^ona.ut by saying that luki is pronounoi^d as b. 
1 ■^iicu saw a pvaaont who wn4 instructing his boo and 
whu explnincd the lutl^ra as i, r, and then again <'ontinued 
t<> tcni-h Uy the coiupiwitiou and ajx^Ubg of tho w^inis, 
Evriti if the tfrtehcr doee not hit iipon it, the pupil will 
himr(fl]f vompreheud that the eas^jiiLial aouud in be i^ A, 
Thnt 19 the Bound system. Neaflj every old teacher, 
who makes the pupd apell a word of two or more eyUn- 
hfei, win cover one syllable and will aay : This is ho. nnd 
thin ffO, ani\ tliis ro, and sn forth. This is in ppirt the 
artifice of Zfilotov's method and of the method of vowels. 
Kvury one wlio makes a papil study the primer points to 
the reptvsentatioD of the word Gotl and ni the same time 
prfinriiino^'s God, and thna he reAda the whole Ixiok with 
hiu^, Anil t>ie ];Kicoa$ ol 9].>elling is frijely acijnired by the 
pupil, by uniting the orgflnic with the diBraemhered ele- 
nunCtf, by uuLtiug ibe Familiar speuch (thi: pmytT, as to 
the Docotuity of the knowle-l^ of which Uiere cAa be no 
question in the child's mind) with the analyaia [>r that 
tpeech into its compoiient parts. 

Such are all the new inelh*id.H and buntireds nf other 
arUGcea whi<:h every int^Ih^eat old teflchec anconacioualy 
(mploya in orfler i^i lUplniJi thu prcNsesa of reading to bia 
pupiL ^ving luiu all hberty to explain to himself the prot^ 
00 of redding in a manner most conTenienc to the pupil. 

>Tb*bffDU>dp(iiit]eB '^t iha^lavi. the icivflrtUjnof the Slavic alpli*- 
Im* od wU) tho Uiuflivi ift but ft Tftn&aaa. 
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Le&viug out the tsjit that I know bimdreds of caaea of 
rapid ricquisition of the art of roading by the old method 
bukirQz — ha, flud buudrede of cases of veiy slow acqui- 
sition bj the Qcw mcLbodSj I oa\y affirm Lhat Ibc old 
mothod hoB this advaiitags over the nbw, that it includes 
all the new methods, even though it be onlj uaconacioua, 
while the new Gjscludea the old, a^d also this other 
advantage that the old method ifi free, while the new is 
corapiilaory. What, free ? they will tell me, whi?n with 
the old in«thoda the Bpelliog was heateu in with rods, 
and with the new childreo are addttflsed aa "yon'* and 
f clit^ly asked to comprehend ? 

It is right bote that the strongest and most injurious 
violenca is practised on the childi when he ia asked to 
comprehend in precisely the same manner that the 
teai-hnr eompr^herjiiii it. Anybody who baa himaelf 
taught must have noticed that h, t, a may be combined 
in as many dJQ'erent ways as 3, 4, and 8 may be added up. 
With one pupil 3 and 4^7, and 3 luore^ 10, and 5 ia 
left J even so n, or ax, and r, or rtsy, and h in front of ra 
makes bra. With another S and S ^ 11, and 4 more 
^ 15 ; even so b%th\ rtsy mnst be bra, because they had 
been apeUing hray'ura.gra.^wi so fortb^ and if not bra, 
then hrtt, and a thousand other ways, out of whii^h h, r, 
and a. will make bra, mid this will he one, and» in my 
opinion, oae o£ the last. One mun never have taught 
and kuGw nothing of men and children, to imagine that, 
since bra is only the combination of h, r, and a, every 
child needs only to learn 6, r, and a, in order to be able 
to pri^nouncQ it. Y<ju tell biui : B,T^a lb what 6ound? 
He says ra, and he is quite right, — he hears it so ; another 
fiaja o. a third tr, juatashewiUpronounteaAcAassc^^and/ 
aa t^ff,' and so forth. You tell hira o,^,i, o, « are the main 
letters, but to him /, r are the chief letters^ Eknd he catches 
entirely different sonoda from what you want him to. 
^ Id tbe pcpulAi ap»cti erery / la in Roniaa chugged into khv, elc. 
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Thia IS noL the woret yet. A teacher from a Genuau 
eeminary, who hns beeo instrupted by the beat method, 
teachea by the FmcJibuch. Baldly, aelf-conlideotly he aits 
down in the rltu^s-rooni, — the tools are ready : the blocks 
with tho letbeiB, the board with the S4]urLre8, Eiiid the priumr 
with tbe represeutation of a fiah. The teacher aurveya 
his pupils, and he already knows everylhing whieh they 
uugbt to understaDd ; he kaown what their aoula t^ouaiat 
of, and many other things, which he had been taught 
in the eeiuiunry. 

He opec9 the book and pointa to a Ush. "What is 
this, dear childtec T " This, you s^, ia iha Anxhaunjige- 
ufUfrricht. The poor children will rejoice at this fish, if 
Lhti report from other schools or from their elder brothera 
haa nut yet reached them, what the sauce ia which goea 
with thLs tieh, how they are momlly cuntorted aod vexed 
for the sake of tha-t fish. 

However it be, Ihcy will flay ; '^This is a fiah." 

"Ntj," repliea the teaoher (what I uvx tilling here ia 
not ft flclion, a aatire, but the recital of facts which I saw 
in all the best schools of Germany and in thupe eehoole 
of England where tliey have aucceedcd in borrowing this 
most beautiful and b^t of methods). "No," aaya the 
teacher, " What do you see ? " 

The children are rileut. You muat not forg*^t thnt they 
are obliged ia sit orderly, each in bis place, without 
moving ^ JJttAfl jiivI Ofihorttam. 

"What do you see?" 

" A hook/^ aays the moat stupid child. All the intelli- 
gent cliQdren have in the meautime thought of a thousand 
things whii.^h they see. and they know by inatinct that 
tbuy will uevar guess tliat which the teacher wants them 
to say and that they ruiqht to say that a fish is not a fiah, 
bat somt^thitig eb^o wUioh they oauuot name. 

" Yes, yea," joyfully saya the teacher, " very good, — 
B book." 
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The brighter childten get bolder, itnd the Bt-u] 
does Dot know bituselF whftt he is praised for. 

'* And whnt is in the book 1 " aaya the teochor. 

The quickest and brigbtt^^t boy guesses what it b, aiid 
with proad joy saya, " Letters," 

" No, no, not ut all/* thu teatihuf rcplios, almoat dol' 
fully, " you must think what you say," 

Agniii all the brg;ht hoys keop a aullen ailuni^ and do 
not ^v^n tiy u> gueaa, but begin to think what kind 
of glflsatia the tciither haa, why he does nrit t^c them 
but keifps lookiui^ over them, and eo tortk 

" Well, what is there in the book V 

Ail are siieut. 

"What 19 here?" 

^A Gab," 8aya a liold little lad. 

" Tea, a fish, hut not a living tiah ? " 

" No, not a living Hsh," 

" Very well la it dead ? " 

"No." 

' Very well. What kind of a tish ia it ? " 

" Ein Bild, — R picture," 

"Yes, very w^lL" 

All repeat that Jt la a pictiire and imagine that all is 
ended. No, th^^y ought to have said that it is a picture 
representing a Kah. And tbie is precisely the wny bjj 
which UiH Uiacluir getn the impilfi U\ my that it ie a pie- 
ture representing a Eish. He imagines that the pupils 
reason, and doea not have enough shrewdness to aee that 
if he 10 ordered to get the pupils to say that it is a picture 
refvesenting a fbb, or that if he himself wants them to 
Hay so, it would be mueh iiiruplur Ui nmkti thmii fran 
leani that wi^^e .^^nying by heart. 

Fortunate are the pupils if the teaeber will t^top h 
I myself heard one make them aay that it was not a fish,' 
but a thing — ein Bing^ and that thing only was a fish. 
This, if you fl€tL«e,is thtJ new Aniichfiu-\ingsv.v^erricht 
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conDection with the rudiumote, — it is Ibu art of making 
the children think. But dow thia Anst:}tftif.uiigsimtem'cht 
in ended, aud there tiegins Lhu aoalysia uE the y/ortL 
The word Fis^K composed of letters, is shown on charta. 
The bi^Jit and uioht iTitelligiint pupila hopn to redeora 
thtiuiHelves, and at once to gni»<p the forms and names 
of the It^tl-GTB, bat that's where they are mistaken. 

" What has the tah in front?" 

The intimidated ones keep aUent, and fioaUj a bolder 
boy says: "A head.'' 

" Good, vtty good. Where is the head 1 " 

" Tn front." 

"Very welL And what comes after the head t" 

- The fieh." 

"No. think!" 

Thej muat say : •' The body — Leib" They finally say 
it, but they lose every hope and coulidt^ce in themselves, 
and all iheit mental powew nre etrained to comprehend 
tha^ which thii teacher needs. "The head, the body, and 
the end of the fiah — the tail Very well ! Say all 
together: A fish has a bead, a body, and a taiL Hers is 
a lisb c[jmj]ijs(*d of letters, and here is a painted fisL" 

The iish which is oomponed of lelterfl is suddenly 
divided into three parts ^ into F. into i» and iuto ech. 
The teacher, with the aelf-satiaf action of a sleigh t-of-h and 
performer wbo has showered flowera od the audience, 
instead of sprinkling wine on them, removes the J', pcinta 
to it, and says ; " Thia ia the he&l, i is the body, xrji in the 
toil," and he repeal* : " Fiick, //// iiii skskak^t. This ifi 
f//f, Ihifl is lilt, s^^hehsh." 

The poor children writhe, and hiss, and blow, trying 
to pTonotincG the consonants without vowels, which is a 
phyacal imiiosHibiJity. Without being cousdoua of it, the 
teacher himself uses a Bcmivowcl, aemething between t* ig 
um and ff in pitif. At first the pupils are amused by that 
hissbg, but later they observe that they are auppoaed to 
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memorize tlieae ff, ii, shak, aud they eaj shif^ sJiith.Ji/j 
and absolutely fnil to recognise their word Pisck,//// — 
iiii — shuJisksh. The teacher, who knows the best 
iQeth<xl, will not come to Ibeir rescue, but will advise 
iham to remember y from the words Fcder^ Fausttand sch 
from lEWtiira, Schachfd. and so forth, and will cootinue to 
ask them to aay ghnMsh; hii will not only pot tiome lo 
tUeit rescue, but will abaglut^ly prohibit their learoing the 
letters from the pictonflJ A B C, or from pbmse*^ such na a 
stands for appk, b stands For btr^ ; he will not permit 
ihem to learn syllables and to read what ia familiar to 
them, without kuowiug syllabicBtiua -, in abort, to use a 
Ot'Tman cxprGsaioQ, he ignoroB, — he ia obliged not to 
know any other method but Fuck, and that a fiflh ia a 
thin^, and so forth, 

Tbure is a mi^tbod for the ruJimenta, and there ia a 
method for the primftrj development of thinking — An- 
Khaiifitf^ifitTiJ,errirht (see DenzoV^ " ErUvnir/")] both are 
connected, and the cbildi^eu must pass through these eyes 
of needles. All meaaures have been taken so that there 
aboulJ be no other devtilopraaot at school, bxtJBpt along 
this juiLh- Every motion, every word and question are 
forhidden. Dk Utindt stitn zusammen- Rufa vnd 
OEharsiim. And there are people who ridicule buki'OZ — 
ba, insulting that ^11^:1-02 — ha lb a method which kilU 
all the tneotal facnkiea, and who recommend the Lautir- 
mcthfide in VerinjidtiJ^^ mii AnsGha-uunffSuaterritht ; tbjht 
is, who recommend to learn by heart a Qsh is a thing, and 
/ is ft head, i a body, aod ach the tail I't a fish, and not to 
learn by rote the psalter and the Bt>ok of the Hours. 
English and Freneh ]>i!dn^iit'ues proudly pronouns the 
difficult word Aiiwh(iittLJiginaUtru:h.t, and say that they 
are introludng it with the primary inatruction. For us 
thk Ansckauu'UfsuriUrricH, of which I shall have to say 
more in detailj app^jara like something entirely incotnpre- 
heoflible. What ia this ohject-t«aching ? What other 
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kind ol tetcliiiig cftQ there be, if not object-leaching? 
^11 live Bcust^ takr: pnrt ja the LDBtru<:uoD, thereof ore tburu 
hw always Wq ani alwaya will be an AriMkauwigmti- 

>"ot Ibe Eurt-jwan school, which is trying to get away 
from meJiit^vftl foruiJiU&m, there ia aomt' senaa in the 
Duue and idtu of objt-L'b-lDachiug as oppoacd to Lhti former 
mcule of instructiou, sod some eicuae for the lui&Ukea, 
vrfatch ct>u«]St id retjiiitMi^ Che old nit^Lhud and m nliait^- 
JD^ ooly th« external maimer; but for us, I repeat 
A, AaMhitUiinrfiriiTUerricJit \iHb no meaning. Up to the 
pf^sent 1 *ha™, ofttr vain endeavours to tiad thia 
AtLSfhaufut^l^Huttrrv-ht aod Postftloazia method in aH 
£iiii>]Mi. dUcuvtrtd ui-itUiug buL^ tiie &t4Ltemeitta tluit gi^og- 
tnpby la to be taught from sorface tuape, if they can be 
Lul. colours from cuIuutb, guoniotry from jrawiuj^, 
xoology from animnla, and so forth, snmethiug whioh each 
t4 nfl has known ever since our birthj whidi il wiks not at 
■U QeDcaaArj' to invent becQuse that has loug ago been 
imnmtod by Nature herself, bo that anybody who is not 
Woyghl up unilur lOTilniry views knows it welL 

And it U th*?5e mi'ihod*! nnd others similar le them, 
and tb« methods of preparing t>:!a[;li*>n according to given 
iBetbcd». which are in all ^riousness propoW to tis, 
wbo oru beginning our achoolH in the sec^oud half of the 
tdnaCtfVDth reatun', uilhotit any historical ball^'i^t and 
blnndrrfl wf^ij^hing us down, and with B,n entin-ly diJfer- 
ion than lUat wbieh lay at the foundation of the 
Ut<ijit,iii flchoolf^ Evpfi leaving out f'l di&cusmon the 
fibcn«e« of these methods and the violence exercised 
3i">Ti ihu spirit of the pupilR, — why should we, with 
**fii'ni tbi! eextouB teaeh to rtind in six mouths, borrow the 
lAviiTan9ffiaufinif^un(errt£hteinetho<U, under which they 
liavn to fliud^ a year and more? 

W^^ Imve said above that, in our opinion, every method 
i* ipMi uad, at the same time, one-sided i each of them is 
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conveDieob for a cert^D pupil and fur a certain Imjgaage 
and uaiion- For this ma^on the Bound method and every 
other vin-RuaHUu iii«thoiI will b« warso for uh thau biikir 
tii — iu. If the La-utiroTiackaiiungsunterrithl has produced 
Buch mglorioua roaulta in Germany, where several geoera- 
tiuafl have beea taught to think accoiUiag to certain lawe, 
defined by a Kant or a Schleiermacher, where the best 
teachere are traiuifd, whtre the Laulirmdhode was begun 
ill the sevetiteeoth century. — what would happen with 
ufl if a ticrtiiiu iriethoil, a CCTtain Lcsrhuch wJlh moral H&y- 
ingfl flhould be adopted by law? What would be the 
ruHult of au iiiatmc^tiun accordhtg to any newl^ introdui^ed 
oaetbod which Ib not assimilated by the people and by 
the toaohcirs ? 

I will tell a Few cases uaar at hand. This autumn a 
tetchcr, who had studied in tho Ytfanaya Polyina schocl, 
had opHiiod u l^:ho1>l in a vilkge. where out o£ forty pupils 
one-half bad been infincted according to the ases and 
BvIlkLhieaLions. and one-third could read- After two weeks 
tD« pwaants e](jiT€3sed th^ir universal dissatisfaction v-ith 
the sohool. TUd rhii^f points c^f accusntiou were that the 
iMoher taught in Oerujan n, ht, and Dot o?, buki. that he 
taught fury-UdeH and aot prayers, and that there was no 
order at school Upon meeting the teacher I inJormed 
bini of tbff opiDion of the peasants^ Tho teacher, a man 
■wiUi a univtTsUy Imiuiog, explained to me with a eon- 
(emi^uoufl sniih-' that he taught a, hf, instead of, <iz. buki^ 
in nrdar to fut'ihtuU- spelhnp; that they rend faiiy-talea 
111 nnlpr tii R*>t nswl to miiiersiandiDg what was read 
■<\ k^rvlui)^ Ut tbi« pufulj^' intelle^'te - and that, in conformity 
witJi hi.* how UKlbiHi. be consiilered it unn&:essaiy to 
pvininh Ibn I'liiUren, and thst, tliavJorp, there could not 
CIO that tilrirl order to vbich thv peaeauta were accua- 
tonml, who hail aeen thoir children with p&intera cm the 
^llabl«iL 

I Tiflit«d tluH nchool two vwka Ut«r. Ttie boys wete 
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divided into three clafiseB, and the teacher carefully weut 
from noe divieinn to nnocher. Sumu, ^if ih« lf>wer diviHioD, 
were QtaaJiug at the table and memoiiziiig certaiu parts 
of a paper chart, on which there wctn the iKtters. I 
bagan to ask them questiuas : more than one-half of them 
koew the letters and oaiiiE^ them : az, buki, and bo forth ; 
others know uvi?ii syllnhieatiou ; ooti tuuld nmd, hut wns 
learning anew, poinCiug with hia finger and repeating a, 
A«, ve, imflgininjT Lfant he wan gelling aoinething ootirelj 
new; others aj^ain, of the middle divifiiou, were apulling 
s, Ic, tt -^^ekfL, onfl fL^ldng qui^stinna nnd tho others nngwer- 
ing them, Thia they had heeu duiug for luun) thuu Iwij 
weeks, although duq day is more than enough to acquire 
this prucoas of costing off the siipeiiluouB Imter e. Among 
these I aiao found some who knew ^^yllabicatioD in the 
old fashion and whii eoulJ s\AtL These, just Lko the 
others, were ashamed of their knowledge and recanted it, 
imagltiiug that there was no salvation except in spelliug 
he, re. a — bra. The third, in Una, were reading. These 
uufortanate ones were sitting oa the flour and, each of 
them holding a book right before his eyes and pi\!tending 
that he was reading, were repeating aloud these two 

*■ There wherG cndii the vuulted wky, 
iPaoplti E^at nor wliaat uor rye — " 



Haying Snished these verseSf they began anew the same 
with saddened and anxioQa face?, now and then nquintiag 
at me, as much aji Ln a^k mu whiither thr?y weri' doinjj wolL 

It is terrible and iacredibk to mention : of these hoya 
aoroe could read well, and others could uot apoli; those 
who could read kept tbetnselves bach from a feeling of 
friendahip ; those who could not, hnd for the laat three 
weeks been repealing these two veraea frtJm thi; moat 
abominable remoiielling of Er^hi^v's poor fairy-tale, Bo far 
as the ma^^ea are oouoemed. 
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I b^on to examine them m sacred history: nobody 
knew anTthing, btk^ause the teacher^ according to the new 
method^ did not make them memorizet hut told them 
storioB from the abhroviated sacrod history. I examined 
them in arithmetic : nohody knew anything, although the 
teacher had, again according to the new method, been 
showing all the pupils together numhers up to millions 
all at once, without making them learn by heart I 
examined them in the prayers : not one knew anything ; 
they Baid the Lord's Prayer with mistakes, as they had 
learned it at home. And all of them were excellent boye, 
full of hfe, and intelligence, and eagerness for iDstructioo I 
The most terrible thing about it is that it was all done 
according to my method i Here were all the devices 
employed at my school: the study of the letters written 
by all at once with chalk, and the oral spelling, and the 
first intelligible raadiog for the child, and the oral account 
of sacred history, and mathematics without memorizing. 
At the same time, in eveTything could be felt the device, 
most familiar to the teacher, of learning by rote, which 
he consciously avoided, and which alone he had mas- 
tered and against hie will applied to entirely different 
materials: he made them memorize not the prayers* but 
Ershdv'a fairy-tale, and sacred histoTy not from the hookj 
but from his own poot, dead recital j the same was true 
of mathematics and spelhng. It is imposeible to knock 
it into the head of this unfortunate teacher of university 
training that all the accusations of the rude peasants are 
a thousand times just; that a sexton teaches incompara- 
bly better than he ; and that if he wants Co teach, he can 
teach reading according to the htki-az — ba, by making 
them memorize, and that in that way he could be of some 
practical benefit. But the teacher with the university 
training had, to use his own words, studied the method of 
the Y^naya Poly^na school, which he for some reaaon 
wanted to take as a pattern. 
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Another eiiample T saw in the ciounty flcho«l of one of 
our capitals. After hnving linteued with tTcpidaLion to 
the beat pupil of tho tii^huat cIfisb, bs hu mtLliKi of!" the 
waterwaya of Kussia, and tL> another, in the middle clui»t 
who honoared us with the etory of Aleitauder the CTeat, 
my (lompoDioD, with whom I wa£ vifiitiny the fcdiools, and 
I were on the point of living, whon the nuperiutt-'iident 
in vitrei ufl tu hia room tcr look at his new niethod of primaiy 
in&tnictioQH iuvenled by him and in preparation for the 
prena " 1 have aelectifpti oi^hl cf thti intmi indigent boya," 
he flaid to us, " and am experimenting on them and vtri- 
iying my method-" 

We sutured: eight boys were staudiog in e. group, 
" Back to your plo^^esT' cried the anperinteudent, in the 
voice of the moat aucieut method. The boys stood in a 
cirole in soldierly faahion. He harangued ua for about au 
hoar, tilling ua that formerly this beautiful aound method 
had beet! in use in the whole capital* but that now it was 
left only in his school, and that he wanted to reauHcitnte iL 
The boys were sUmdiug all the time. I'iually, he look 
ffom the table a chriTt with the reprpflentation of C'O^ 
"What ia thb 'r' be said, poiutiug to cat. ** Ctw," replied 
a boy. ^' What ia thiaT — c." The boy aaid c, ^'And 
thiFi in a, and this I, toother — cat. Add mp to thi^, and 
you will get camp." The children had the greatest diffi- 
culty in reciting to ns thoea naemori/eil answern. I tried 
to aak them something new, but nobody knew anything 
but <at and covr. I wanted to know how long they had 
huL-D Studying. The auperinteodent had been experimeut^ 
ing for two years. The boys were between the ages of aii 
fijid nine, — all of them wide-awake, real boys^ and not 
dummies, but living beings. 

When 1 remarked to the superintendent that in Germany 
the sound method was used differeatly, he expkiued to me 
that in Germany the sound method was unfortunately fall- 
ing into diauae. 1 tried to coDvinoe him of the oppoailei 
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"but be, in proof of hifl idea, brought me from another room 
five Gennan A K C'rttif Lhi? thirties and forties, compoaed by 
another than the eouuil metbcKi, We were aiJeiit aod 
went away, while tho eight boya were left to the superin- 
teadeut bo be further experimeatedupou. This Lappeued 
in the fdl of the year 1361. 

Hi>w w(iU tUifl nuuiu pujjinintendent might have lan^ht 
these eight boys readings by putLing tbeiii orderly at tables 
with ABC hooka nnd pointers, ami even palling their top- 
locks, just aa tbe old deacuD, who bad tau|^ht hiiu. had 
pulled his 1 How very^ very many eKam]>Ift? of such teaoh- 
iug [Lcourdiug to uew uieChods mu.y be found in our day 
which IB so prolific in ncliools, not to mention thy Sunday 
schooh that swarm with such iuconaiyteucies [ 

And here are two other exampJea of ao opposite char- 
acter, In a viUagQ school, wliich wila openi^^d liuit uionthj 
I in the very beginniog o£ the instruction noticed a sturdy, 
Hnub-nosed fourteen-year-old boy who, whenever the boys 
repeated the letters, kept mumbling something aud smiling 
Helf-contetitedly. He wna not itiscrihcd aa a pupil. I spoka 
to hiiu oud found that he knew all the lett^^r^r now and 
then falUn^ into buH, rt^jf, and so forth j as with others, 
BO he, too, was ashamed of it, supposing that it waa pro- 
hibited and something bad, T asked him syllabication i^nd 
he knew il ; I made bim read, and he read without spelling 
out, although he did not believe he could do iL 

■' Whore did you study ? '' 

■■ Id the summer I waa with a fellow shepherd \ he kneWj 
and hu Uiu^ht mu to reiul" 

'* Have yon an A B C book ? " 

■' Yes." 

" Where did you get it ? " 

" I bought it." 

" How loug have yon been studying ? " 

" During the suiumi^r : I studied whenever ha showed 
me iu the field" 
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Another pupil of the YdHoaya Poiy&aa schoolf who hod 
stodied b^fora from a aexton, a hoy teD ycaxfi at OjE^, once 
brought hie brother to me. This boy, seven years oM, read 
wellf aud had leAfiied to do so from his bTotliet during the 
eveninj^^fl cif t>mi wiuWir. I kimw many suuh i^:ininpl<iH, aod 
whoever waiita to look for them auioug tbo luuAses will 
find very mauy aueh cases. Wiat use ia there, then, in 
inveulmij aew uiethodb und by all meaue aUaDdooiu^ the 
az-^fuki — Ifa, and to regard nil methods aa good except huJc^ 
aa — ba f 

Betiides ail that, the Tluasifln laugua^ nnd the Cyrillian 
alphfl1>et surpiL^s all the othi^r Kurepcau laiij^ua^cd Qud 
alphAb^ta by their diatioctive features, from vfhich must 
naturally spring the wpeiinl iiiLHie of t«it:hinjj reading. 
Xlie superiority of the liussian alphabet tronsUts in this 
fact, that ovejy sound in it ia pronounced juat as it ia, 
which ia not the case in any other language. Ch [which 
we throughout this work transliterate na iskit\ is pro- 
nuunr^l tskhe, and not ^, aa in French, and not Jche ^ in 
Gerniau ; a la n, and uot i, f, rt, as in English \ s h 8, and 
c \t8\ is is, and not ck and k, as in Itahan, not to mention 
the Slavic languages that do not poasesa the CjriBian 
a1pha^>et. 

What, then, is the beist method for teaching the leading 
of Rusaian 7 Neither the newest sound method, nor the 
oldest of the azes, letter combiuatioUf and cyllabicatioo, 
nor the method of the vowels, nor Z+51otov^B method. The 
best method l<>\t a ^von teaifher ia tho onia whii^li ia ruoat 
familiAr to the teacher. All other methods, whieh the 
teacher will know or invent, must be of help to the in- 
Btruciion which is begun by any oae method In order to 
difleovBr the one method, we need only know according to 
what method tho people have beL^n studying longetit ; that 
iDethod will in its fundamental features be most adapted 
to the masses. For us it is the methird of letters, combi- 
natiacLS. syllables^ ^ a very imperfect one, like all methods, 
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and therefore c^palile of improv4?meDt b^ means of all 
iuveatiuQS, which the uew methods offer us- 

Evary individuiLl rauac, in order to acquire tte nrt of 
i^y/iing m the shortt^t pobsible lime, be taught f^uiU apart 
fi'om nnj other, and therefore there most he a sejiarste 
tm.'thod for ULch' 'HielL whicJi Formu an inBapbrahla diJiQ- 
caltj to one does not in the least keep back Eiinith&r, and 
vice versa. One pujiil haa a gofld nieniorj-, and it {& easier 
fur hiia to tneiuorize the fiyllablefl than to coniprehend 
tho i-ovGl1f^3sncfia at the coastm&Dts; RniAhar reflects 
calmly and will comprehend a mo^t rational EKiund 
method; another has a. Hug insLincti. and he grasps ihe 
law of word combinations hy reading whole worda at a 

The boat teacher will be he who has ai his tongue's 
end the explanation of what it ia that ia hotbeTiug the 
pupil TheHB esplanauona give the teacher thekiinwledgo 
of the greatest pusf^jble oumher of methods, the ability of 
inventing new methods, and, above all, not a blind aiiher- 
i^acM to one method, but the conviction that oil methoda 
are oDe-eided, and. that the best meLhod would he the one 
which would answer best to all the possible ilifficultiee 
incurred by a pupil, that is, not a method, but an art and 
talent. 

Every teacher o£ reading must be well grounded io the 
ono uiotliTHl wbicli ha-s lieen evolved by the people, and 
must further verify it by his own escperience i he must 
entienvour to find out the greatest nnmbor of methods, 
employing them oa auiihary means; must, by regarding 
every impeTfectioa in the pupil's comprehension, not as a 
defect of the pupil, but as a defect of hia own iuatniction, 
endeavour to develop in hinuwlf the flbiHty of discovering 
new methods. Every teacher must know thut every 
tnothnd invented ia only a step, on which he must stand 
in onler to go fartherj he muRt know that if he himself 
will not do it, another will ooaimilato that method and 
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will, OD ita baaia, go fartli&r, and that, na the busmesa of 
teaching ia an art, completeness and perfection are not 
obtfliaable, while development and perfectibilitj aie 
endless. 



A PROJECT OF A GENERAL 
PLAN FOR THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF POPULAR 
SCHOOLS 



Tee other day I read the Project of a General Plan tot 
the KsUblishuieut of Popular Sohoole. Tliat reailing pro- 
diicftd upon ma no offect Huoh aa a man [unst experience 
when he receives the sudden newa that the jouiig ^Qve, 
which he has known and loved at> much, a.nd which he 
hELB HQen growing up uuder bis ej'ep. ia to be changed into 
a park, hj* cutting out here, clearing oCT and lopping there, 
by pulling out young ehoots by tho root and laying out 
pebble walks in their place. 

The general idea of the Project !a this ■ Conaidcring it 
necessary to diBsemiuato popular inBtruction, and surmia- 
ing thai; the education of the niassefl has not jet begun 
and that it i? hostile toward its future educ&tiun ; sunuis- 
log that the ataCute of the year 1828, prohibiting peraona 
not apeciolly entitled to do bo from opening schools and 
teachings is still ia force ; suttoiaiQg that the maaees will 
never consider their own education without compulsion 
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from withoaC^ or tbat^ having undertakeD it, they vdll not 
be able to cany it on, ^ the govemojeDt linpoeeB on 
the people n u&w, the largest of all the existing taxes^ the 
school tax, and cntrUHtn thi ottii^iola of thu iiiiiu.'^trj with 
ttie uianagemGut of all the ntiwly opened schools, that is, 
the BppoiTitiiietit of tcQchcrBHnd choice of progranitnea and 
manuals. The guVEiruxueDt^ in oonaideratjon of the uaw 
levy, puta itself under obligation befnri? the people of find- 
log autJ uiiEioiuting Hfty thousand teachei^ and of fimndiug 
at leart fifty thousand HLhoola. However, the govemmeat 
baa coDfltantly felt its Lnade{|iiacy in manHging the exists 
ing parochial and county scbooU ^11 know that Uiere 
are no teflr.'hon', nni] nob<jdy diweDls frnm that view. 

Thia idt^ so stLiiu^ti in all the barceuiieati of ile eipres- 
lion to any Ku.'iainn who knowa his eouotry, u in the 
Project shrouded in all kinds of excusest eiprestnoDS of 
intentioQa. and grants of privileges, which Dot one Bus- 
ainn bis beretoFoTft ovi^r thuu£;ht of dindhting, Kowevw, 
it is not a new idea. It has been applied in oue of Ihe 
greatcat countries of the woridj namely, in the North 
Aiuence^n Statea. The requite of the application of this 
idea in America have been oorapamtively very brilliant; 
nonhere has puilic education di:^ vidopetl so fast and ro 
universally. That ie quite true. But, if America, begin- 
ning ita schools after the Eur(.>pcaD Btates, haa been more 
fiucceaaful iu its public education than Europe, all that 
foilowH from it is that it ha,i fiillilled its historic miGxion, 
and that fiuasia, in her luru, muat fulfil hers. Ey tmne- 
planting on her aoil the American compulsory Ayatem 
(by means of levies), she would commit the same mistake 
that America would have committed if, in Eoundinfi ita 
achuiils, it shoultl have applied tbu Gtrmau or the English 
Bystem. The success of America ja due to the fact that itfl 
Bchoolft have developed in ftccordanoe with the linie and 
tbe surroundings. Eussia, ii seema to lue, ought to pro- 
ceed in the aame way; I am 6rmly convinced that for 
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ths BuBsian syatem of public education not to be worse 
tbau tbe other eystems (Uikiug into coaeidiarotioa all tbe 
conditions of the times it must be better), it muaC be in- 
dependent nnd not like any other system. 

Tbe law of the school ta-x. has boen enacted in Amer- 
ica hj the people itself. If not thH whiili^ natiim, ut lonjst 
the majority waa convinced of the neceasiCj of the pro- 
posed system of education, and hod ita full confidence in 
the govemmenti to which it has entnisU^ the eiatablisb- 
meot of schools. If the levy ha-s appeared in the nature 
of a compulsion, only an iuaignlQcoul mjuority is allscted 
by it. 

Aa is well known, America ia the only country in the 
world which has no peasant class, not only dsjure, but 
even lU/ada, in consequunoe of which thufO could not in 
America exist that difToreuco of education and that differ- 
ence of opinion concerning education, which exists in our 
country between the peuBaul and the uou-peasaut popula- 
tion. Besides, AToerica, in establishing its schixils, was, T 
Hnppose, eonvinced that it had the essential element for 
the establishment of schoob, — the teacher. 

It we compare Russia and America in all their reepecte, 
the impropriety of transferring the American system upon 
RuHmFi,n soil will hecomo manifest to us, 

I now turn to the Project itself. Chapter L (JctwtW 
Ctmsidfirtitiona. 

§1. In OTfUr to slrea^theji the masses irv their rtligvni$ 
and Ttu>rfil conz-fpts and offfr the tifhoU jKfisanlry and (Ji£ 
lower classes qftli^ urban prfjiulatutn priTnart/, general^ and 
netaiary informatum, achooU in sv^dent nii}ftber, in pro- 
parCvin to the population, are to he erffahli.'ihed throughout 
tfu Empire fty rural arui urhon Communrs. 

Wliat does it mean " estabUfih "? Hj what procasa? 
We may be convinced that the people will take no part 
in the estftbliahraent of these schools; the people will 
only look upon the school tai aa oq increased burden. 
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Wbo -will select the plm?e to tiuHd the achool on ? Who 
will apjxiint Uie teacher ? Who will invite Llie childrun 
and will get the parenta interested to aeud them ? All 
ihiise are queetioiia to which I found no answer in the 
project. All that will be done by officials of the Min- 
istry of Public lostructioD and by the justices of the 
peace with the co^pemti^jn uf tba local police; but in 
what tnaoner aud qu the basis of what data ? 

Are to be friafi/isAfrf throughout the Empire in sufficient 
mu-mhtr^ in proportion to the population. Leaving out of 
conaideratiou Llio imposBibiliLy of aubji^cting tho wliole 
popilation f)f Russia to the eame tTealment as regards 
popular education, it seems lo mo, in addition, to be 
exceedingly inouovenient and dangerous in Ibis inamier 
fnrcihlr to bring education to nnc common lereL There 
ar? Goveroments, counties, ^ixd ilislrii^Ca where tliere is a 
grpat need of schoola ^wbere the rce4 is as j^reflt na two 
and three hundred pupila to every thousand of popula- 
tionj, and where there is a need of schools with more 
extended pro^'raniTnofi. On tlu> other hand, there are loi^li- 
tiefl whore the need has oot yet risen as high as fifty or 
eTcn ten in every thousand of the population, and wh^re 
the cf»mpulHory school will either be injurious, or, at the 
very leafltj the means set aaids for the popular education 
will be wapted uselessly. 

iJ know localities within a distance of twenty verst* of 
other; in one of tht^se there ia a free brHooI, and 
nomdy aends hia children there i in the other, chilclren 
are glad to walk n distance of three versts, and their par- 
eata are only too glad to pay fifty kopeka a uionLh, The 
compulsory eatabliahment of the school, in proportion to 
the population, produces in the first mentioned locality 
notbiop hut sii*ip|rinn of the school and rape aijninat, it, 
while ill the jjecoud the average ^jropurtiou of the whole 
of Russia will be insufficient. Consequently the com- 
puhwry establiahm^nt of schools in proportion to the 




population would be parUv an injuHoua and partly a use- 
IsBG waste of thti mouey set aside for Lha popular educuiioa. 

§2. The popular arhcoh huce a eaitrnr /)/ pi-iviiiTJ/ ill- 
xtntction as dejinfd ty the Ministry of Pahhc Inx/nitlion. 

It seems to ice impossible to de^ne a course far the 
popular ai^ho(»)a. 

Cbaptar VI. gives ua a fine einmple ot such an impM- 
sibilily. There, for eiample, writing is not included in the 
programme, flud. aixording tu the senso of a note, writing 
may be taught oDly by apedal permissioti o( tbe eduM' 
tional autboiities, 

§3. Tfu popular achoalt ara opt\'n institutions, that is, 
(Afy are inttJidrd onlf/ /or day 6i:hoIars. 

ThtH nrticle belongs to that order of many aiirilar 
articles in the law, wbt^ni a ciren nifipcnt and serious 
eiplaoatioQ ia given of that which nobody wi^uld doubt 
in the leatit. The appearance of such ni^ative uTticlea 
itivoluutarily makes ujs think that Ibey \Kaw<i written 
solely in order Ut swiill the %-olunie of the Project^ or 
becAU$e there happeued to be some members on tJie ccm- 
mittee who bad inaiated that the popular schools be made 
boardiug'echools. 

§4-. For the purpose of a fonstant nnd ivnrtfditite con- 
trot of each tichuol. iht CommuiieA and Jnvni^-ij'fihtif^. at 
^hose e:^pfnse the schools fire ffv^pported. art e^itifUd to tied 
mvFatora pf ciihf,T wx; v:hcTe inich mratorti nktitt not h^ 
dtcUdf 014 inrptciioTi of the scJtool ix incuuihtrU on the 
jvstvv of thf peace. 

WliD will cboae these carators ? Who wJl want to bo 
a curator ? And what do these curators mean 1 What 
is meant hy mspectiLin of sohuoLa ? All that does not 
BppeiLT from the law. 

The money will not be in the hands of the curator; the 
appointment and discharging of the teaohers does not 
depend on the curator; the change of the schtHjl pro- 
gramme IB not iJi the curator's power ; what, then, 1 osk, is 
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a curator ? People who take delight in the name and wbo 
fur it will aacri£cb their muu6y. OuL. of rt^peuL to the 
human race, I cannot admit that nuf one will be wDliug 
to iLseume that Htmngu irthce, or thnt the municipalities 
and Communes will want to elect ou^bod; to such a 
doubtful honour, 

^5. In their scholastic TtlatioTut all Uie pojndar achoola 
of th£ Empire are in charge of t?ie Ministry of Public 
iTuimctiitn^ and are governed hy Rprcialltj appointed 
directors of schools for each of the GoierrLinents. 

§6. The material part of each achool ia ntanfigfd hy 
«wA Cojtimriin^, (ti icJujse expense the. school is laiiintaijLcd. 
§7. JVb pay for the. instructio/i of the pupils is levuda>- 
apt in the casfi prmndsdfoT in Arts. ^5, $6. 

Art 1. with ita rtfurcnr.c to Artfl. 25. 26, belongs to the 
categorj of those aerLo-a£G^dl articles which have been 
mentioned before. It meana that the peasonta who have 
alr«aily paid thirty kopuks a heofl for the eohciol are fully 
privileged not to pay a second time for their children. 

Articlea 6 and 7 are far from b^?i^l^ definite What 
me&ns the cducaiiount part, the mBinteuunce of which ia 
left ta the director til schools^ and what is the material 
purt, which i& left Co the Cummua«? The appointment 
and dismire^fll of teachers, the arrangement of Che school, 
the ch^jice of a place for it, the teacher'^ pay, the choice of 
hoots and programmes, -^ all that depends on the Ministry 
of PuMic! lufltruction, WUnl, then, does the n?maining 
}mrt, which is left in charge of the Commune^ couHiat in ? 
Id the purchnw of dnrapcrs end latchea, in the choice of 
the left ur ngbt side to cut a door through, in the hire of a 
janitor for the achool, in washing the floors, and so forth. 
.£reu in this case tlie Cumiimne is granted only the ri^ht 
Llo pay for everything out of its own money. What in to 
[be built and how, — all that is attended to by the law, 
■ad will be carried out by the educational authorities. 
According tc ArL 5 there is to be a director of schools. 
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Each director will have from thr&i to five huniired schools 
under hia charge. It vill be iuipj5&m« for him Uj viail 
all the achoob once ft year, conBcqui^nTjIj tho busltieAs of 
the director of schools will be cairied on from his oihco. 

Chapter IL Tfw, Esttihfvthmeni of Schcoh. 

I BhuU omit Anblth S iuni 9, whiuh dtaj-l with the town 
achoola, which 1 have not studied and about which I, con- 
seqnentlf ^ cannot judge. 

§10, /t( tiu rural diairicts every pariah is obliged to 
have at Itast OTie popular school. 

The wurd "oU-ufrd" leaves no doubt aa to whoLher the 
pe&aacte, in flccottlonco with thp mofining of the Project, 
will be eompellad to open acboolst or noL The only 
qix»tions that arise are : (1) What is a parish (the writers 
of the Project niust have had iu mind a tnwyiiihifi) ? and 
(2) What will be the procedure in case (which will hap- 
pen most frequently) the peaaanta will refuse to take any 
intere&t whatever in the eatabliahment of the schools, and 
will pay their school tar only under the presatirp of 
police moaaurca ? WIio will select the place, tho build- 
ing, the teacher, and so forth 7 

§11. The parisiics. lehose Ttieans are not su^denL for 
ike tiiaitUenatitt cf schools, may. in Hen iff estfhliiki-rig 
a school, hire a Unch^r at Chr CovimuTiifs expfn^f. for the 
puTpose of giviiuf imlfudion gratis to the chUdrtii of said 
pariah in a house set aside for him, or in iht assoMy 
house, or by rotation in the houata of tht peasants. 

§12, The tuks tfrid doom in t)u pttOF-diiyg AH. 11 
leill alw guidA the Mparate sfttimieTits, rtirtole frrmt parish 
diurches, wktn, on account of s^ch rrviotrnaa and mcon^ 
wni^nt com-muniGation, it becomee difficTiU to send the 
children to (he rcepectiie parish schooL 

Articlea 11 and 12 are, on the one hand, quite iucooi' 
preheosible. and, ou the other, belong to the category of 
elucidatory officinl articles, mentioned above. 

Whan the pariBhes hire a teacher nud rent a hut, what 
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,ihh from imng a scliool, njiJ why mtiif tbe parishes 
loit? I used la thruk that wbpn we have pupils, 
i loachor, aud n pLictt in wbieh to Leach, wti have a i^uhoul ; 
why, then, a™ a teacher, a aehoolroom. and pupile cot a 
Hobool ? But i£ wo are to uiideretaud thet fiiualL, remote 
Comrnuriea have the right to choose th^ir ovfa teachers, 
mihc4ijt i-imiorminQ Li^ the law r1x>uI th^ timmU'DEuice of 
die tvticbvTp u laid down in the Projects ajid without 
writing the word ■ School " over the hut, - — then no one 
h^ ever douhted this ri^ht, aod all hnvt^ made uae of Ibis 
ri^hc. and always make use of it, Dotwichalanding the 
pTijbiLritiuD vt tb^ lavi, \rhiob ifi uualile to k««p a father, 
nncle, or (^odfathet from teat^hiog one, tvo, three, ot fifteen 
bdjs. AU It tuys in this iiitlclc is that tlie tt^eher is to 
be hirml by the Comiuuae, hut this is iu ibo majority 
of caw» inconveiuentf tH:ufliiHi! all Echuuls whic-h are freely 
aUbtish«i1 are gener^ly malixtaiaed by cootii buttons from 
Ih^ popputs, and not fr*>ra the whole Commuiie, which is 
loth more couvemfut and more ju&t, 

Jjirl, 14, uEi<l 15. irScTV no possibility pno^rU^ itsrlf 
(/ arro-rufiiig a. acparaU Bchool for girls, hot/a and girls 
^tl U ttiuifJit in our ami thf sajtu school, hif cTi^ ajui tht 
•tou U^r-hfr. Init "t diJfrFml hours of thf fftr^ or vn diJ/'erirTit 
dft/t 0/ fJir V'fvk- Iv j'}'tfes whfT^ thrTt is no KparaU 
^ooi J'oT ffirU, the CoTivjuwnc Tnit^ hiTB it lady Irach^r to 
IWp imf VU maU Uacher, OirU vp to the agt of ihtTU^m 
fmn may h^ admitU.d to instruction with the hoya c/ the 
nm» afju 

The girls, of vrhom ni**tit;ioD is made in Art. 13, being 
iboTc the age of thirteen years, are called uiaidene by the 
people— arid to anppoHi- that the maidens would be per- 
IniUed by IbBir jwin'iitt, or would themselves choose, to 
go Xki school with smull boys, and to prescribe roles for 
tbQm, in oniiv to wy^uro tho poptilar tnnralityj is the same 
u t^ iiTPwrib^ laws for what is not and never can lie. 
Wiih (tu» priTH^nt jjopulat view of (jducation even the 
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thought of it is out of the question. Even if such a case 
should arise in the next generation, Art. 14 has provided 
tor it, ^vifig tho Coiuinuuo tho uuLt«rd-<]f riglit to hire^ 
again at their own eipeuse, a lady teacher- The instruc- 
tion of women in schfiola hna not yet begun, and I dare 
think th^L Artioles 13, 14, aud 15 have not divined all poa- 
sible caaea that may ari^f^ during sach inattuctdon. It 
Boeiuti tu mu iu giiuLiruJ that it is efoeedingly difhtrult to veat 
ia legal forms that which is not yet, and has not yet begun. 

Chapter III. The MaiTiinnance of the SckitoUf. 

I omit the articles dealing vrith the town municipalities. 

ArticIiW 20, 21, 22, and 23 decree a compulsury levy 
on the parish for the maiatenanco of the schoob sjid tot 
a Government fund. 

We must repeat once more that, in epite of the s^ming 
dofinitenesa of theee articlee, we do not comprehend maoy 
very esaeutial things ; namely ; Who apportions the neeea- 
Baty anjQunt of money for the aehoola ? Who receives 
thia money, and uud^r what coaditiona? Have the Com- 
miinca the right to declaro thomselvea poor on the bssia 
of ArtLctes 10 aud 11 ? I am sure that all the Commutiea 
without exception will be anxioua to invoke this right, 
and therefore its elucidation ia exceedingly importanL 
From the above mentioDed articlca it appears ouly that 
the writers of the Proj«et propose to burden the rural 
population with a titi, which is to be used for the eatab- 
hshineut of schools aud lor the formation of a Gcvem- 
mealal fund. By an eitremcly faulty calculation, ottachod 
to the law, twenty-seven and one-half kopeks from each 
soul will fall to the ehars of each peasants This tax is 
enormous, and in reality it will be more than increaaed 
fflifold, for (p. IS) the calculation there addut^fd ia based 
on the etalistitial data furnished by Academician Vaae- 
ISvald, b a memoir of the Imperial Russiim Geographical 
Society, and not only ia groundleea, but must coottiin 
aome typographical error. It ia hard to beheve that the 
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members of the committee abould have knowi^ ao IJttle 
ihti cDuditiooi^ vl the couutry in which they Uv«, and the 
liliODS of tho popular educntion, to vihich thoy have 
■vntLMl th^ir labuura. 
Tht nitPibtr of thiidrm tvhjeet lo primary itistrv^tion, 
that M, of thow bftta^n tkr atf^s of eitjhi to Un ifeiirs. forma 
abovi fivt per cent, of the rchuin mass tjf the popitiulittn. 

The QiJtiilicT of ohildreo aiibjecu to primQry iu^trui^tion 
will bu thrua Limes the ligute meuLi^iied, lufaiusd, no 
doubt, it ia Icnown to everybody who takes the trouble 
of vinitiug a ixijiuliir pchi^ol that thu nnrinal mhiml lige in 
not from eight to ten years, but rathet from eeveo to thir- 
I, or, mora cotrui^tly. from BU U» fourtwidTi yearj^ At 
le preseuC time, wiih the iusu&dent disseunuation of 
flchool?, there are in the Y^enets township 150 pupils 
to one thousand souls, iu the Gokv^ctov Cowntihip sixty 
pupib to four hundred aouJa, and in ihe Trdfln*?!! township 
seventy pupils to five huuiired suula. With tbe precKut 
undeveloped condition of the schools there are everywhere 
five per cent,, but twelve per cent, and fifteen per cent 
must be kept in miud that by far not all the children 
idy now. and that the girls fonu but one- twenUelh of 
kli the pupila. 

Cott^qtLtfiilif, to ofw thovsand of ihe inale papulati(»i, 
Iproceeds the I'roject, we i/msl ase\Lvir ahouljlfy hoys v^ho, 
on aefotirit of arjf, ar/^ ^ibjat to prtjtiarr/ instruction, ajtd 
in tht Sfimt niipt^cr of the ftmaU popaiatwa thtre vnii he 
aUntt fifty girU Tfie ttadving of such a niinbcr unil not 
he too huTdi:ii.so7nt, foT 07^ teacher. 

We have pointed out above that there will be three 
IBB aa many yiupils, and it ia noi] only burdeiiaoine, hut 
iply imposaible to teach dEtj boys snd girls together. 
But ^Qt ia not the worab of the typographicftl blunder. 
Every liuasinu knows that in Hussiit there are dx moathB 
of winter, witli froats and snow-atorms, while in summer 
Ihe poftBftut children arc doing some field labour, and in 
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Art 25 impoaea th« obligation of finditig proper 
qaarters foe the school aud (or tht teacher, anj for [iro- 
wliog heat for them. The ohligation is very dimly 
deliubdi very burdeusome, uud, on occ^outit ot its iade& 
niteness, liable to give rise to abuaee oq the aide of the 
fuhool authorititait. 

Art. 2G refers to towus. 

la Art. 27 it is carefnlly erplained that eHpecial 
pay meat may be made by peisous who have 7iot con- 
tributed at larga 

§2B. Tovfn£ UTul vzUoife parishai, irhich, o7i acrount 
of theii' ApatSf. popvlatiuiL tinti poverty of inhuffitanCs, 
ate retilli/ unuhie to support sJldi/Is and ciT/t to hire 
a Utichcr, mar/ rrceivE aid. at the discretion of tht Minister 
of Public /Tmlnutvfn, frowt tite genemt rfscrve school fvjid, 

Aa ha.9 been pointed out above, all the Commuuea 
without eict'ption will, if they underHtnnd the meaoing 
of the Project, be anxious to fall under the provision of 
Art- 28, and they will quite juatly remark that the 
majority of the itibabitants are poor- (Poverty, espe- 
cially a:3 regards mooey, is a well-known common condi- 
tion of the Russiou peasantry.) Who is to define ^hat 
Commune falls under the provision of Art. 23 7 Which 
firsts nnd which later ? 

Od what bafiis and by whom will ^milar questions 
be decided ! The Project tells ns nothing concerning 
it, and yet, it is our opinion, these questions will anj- 
rersally arise. 

Art. 29 again rej^eat^ that the Cora^mune has the right to 
cut a door on the right ot left side, to make pine or oafc 
Beats, and even not to be eTnliarrassed in th*i mnnner of 
their acquisition ; that is, they have the full right to buy 
themj or to build then; from thoir own timber. 

Art. 30 ia the cnly one which, bt'Iug a promise to find 
means for cheapening the lexl^booka, meets with our full 
sympathy. 
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Art. 25 imposes the obligatiaa cf findiitg proper 
qtiBrter? for the srJiool and for the teacher, and for pro- 
viding heat fur thHiu. The ubligaLwu is very Ulmly 
definnl, very burdeQMme, and, on account of its iodefi- 
niteiiess, lial>le to give rise to abusoa dd the sidti of tbe 
Bi^hool authorities. 

Art, 26 rtifyrs to towno. 

In Art, 27 it i^ carefully eEplaiu^ that especial 
payment maj be made by persona who have not con- 
tributed at large. 

§28, T(iV!Jis aTid vilhgf parisJia, Khiah, on account 
of tkeiT sjufrsi ^pvttitwn a^td povcrtff of iahafnlarUg, 
are rtaUy vaahU to s^ipport sfhoala and evoi to hire 
a Uachcr, may receive aid, at the discn^tion of the MiiiisUr 
of Piihlic Jjt^Tiidion. frvm the gmeral reserve scfujvl /ujid. 

Ab has been pointed out above, nil the Comnmnes 
without exception wiU, if they under^^tand tbe meaiiing 
of the Project, bo aniious to fall under tJie provision of 
Alt. 28, and they will quite justly remark LhaC the 
majority of the inhabitants are poor. (Poverty, espe- 
dally iifl reggrda moneyi ifi a well-kncwn common condi- 
tion of the Russian peasantry.) Wlio 3fl to de^e what 
Commune fnlls onder tbo prfiviHiou of Art. 28 ? Which 
&rst. and which later? 

On what basis and by whom will similar questiona 
be decided? The Projeot tella us nothing concerning 
it, and. yelf it is our opinion, these questions will uoi- 
versinlly arise. 

Art. 29 again rejieats that tbe Commune has the right to 
cut a door on the rk^hc or laft aide, to make pice or oak 
seata, and even not to be ombarraBsed in the manner ol 
their acquisition ; that is, they have the full right to buj 
thcmj OT to build them From their own timber. 

Art. 30 19 the only one which, being a promise to find 
means for cheapening the texl^bookfi, meets with our full 
sympathy. 
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Articles 31f 32, and 33 do not properly refer to tbe ea- 
tebliwhmpnt of village aehfiola. but den.! with the formn,tioci 
of the Gi>verDmeDt fund. We canaot agree with the 
wisdom of a measure which alienates from the CommuneB 
a cartflin part of tliolr laonsys end tra-rmftrs it to the Gov- 
aroineuC, vvhicb is ag^ia to msg it for these CommuneB, 
It seems in uh that tliia money oould be more justly and 
mora iia^fully ajpplied to eaub Comniune from whii;U any 
ftTDount 13 taken. 

CbapLer IV, The I^/sontid of the Fbjmiar Scliools. 

In ArL 34 it saya that in everj' school there must be ft 
teacher and a religiuus teeteber, which is qulLe jut^t. In 
addition to these, the Commune has the right to elect 
curators of either eex. The follu^^iug artJdea espluin 
th&t tbe emptors have no meaning whatever and no rights 
whatever, and that in order to be elected they need have 
no quali£oatiuuF4, 

Art. 37 ex'pXidxiR that th^ curaUrrs ^nter upon their dutus 
imtnediatei^ a/icr the elf^Si&it, in/orininy (he direettrr of 
Schoi'U of the GoL^mmeTit cf having mterai upon said duties, 

la fulditino to thia, Art. 38 di-clarefi that the curatorB 
are not tifbjtcl to, hvt only cotiffr ^th the educational 
outhiintiea ; they, tberefote, do not write reporta, but 
comm imitations, which is both exceedingly Hattering and 
definite. 

On the other band* in Art. 3€, where it says that the 
curators supervise tbe teachers in fbe correct fulfilment of 
Ibiiir dutLE-'H, and fite tu it that the tencbera receive their 
pay promptly, that everything necessary is supplied to 
the sebool in proper time, end tbftt tbe external order is 
preserved io tlie euhuol, nothinj^ is said as to what a cura- 
tor can and muat do in vfiw iif the teacber'a improper 
execution of his dulieE. He may only communicate the 
fact to the director; he may do ho justly or unjustly, 
with the knowledge of the matter^ or* as inuy be sup- 
posed, more Ereiiueotly, without the knowledge of the 
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matter. It a not to be supposed that the ioterfereDce of 
Bn outirely suporQafiQfl oijWiiiliir lyiuld be of any use. 

Artidi?9 39, 40, 41, and 46 define the relationa of the 
teacihur of religiou to tlni fidiouL 

Art. 42 s&js directJ}', without leaving the slightest 
doubt about the matter, that the management of the 
BchooU in each Govemmtiutt in spite of the imagifmry 
eompfcU indtpen-fhrtee of the Communes and in spite of 
the iucomiirehtinBiblG inventioa of curatom^ ia left to one 
person, — the director of schools, since the dischatge 
and the irppi^intmont of a tiiaeher form, accopling to our 
o|iiuiou, tlif] oulj e&eecitial msiuagumcut ol el schiHiL We 
shall have occaaioOj later on, to aymak at groatur length 
of the iooimvtinimicQ connected with the centralization of 
such an enoptnous power in the person of one mau- 

Art, 43 proniiflea Lbe training of teachers, although, as 
a promise, thie article duut uut even enter into the com" 
position of the Project ; I cannot withhold the remark 
tliat the atteinpta at training any teachers whatever, both 
in our Pedagogical Institute, as alflo in the German sem- 
inario9 and Fruni.-h and English normal schools, have go 
far Jed to no resulla, and ha-ve only cunviueed us of the 
impoasibility of training tcachera, especially for the jKipn- 
Inr ecluiulA, juRt &b it is impoijsible to train artists and 
poeta. Teachers are eincated only id proportion to the 
gcDural demands of eduiyition and with tha raiaing of 
the general level of education. 

Articles 44 and 45 explain that the hclonging to a cer- 
tain olasfl iti no im|n:Niiment to a man's carrying on the 
dntiea of a teacher, and that people belonging to the cleri- 
cal profession and those who are not of the gentry may be 
teachers ; here it also says that if a clergyman undertnkea 
to be a teacher, he muat teach by nil means [ That ia all 
very true. In a note to Art, 45 it onys that the curator 
or justice of the peace recommends teachers for vacancie* 
to the direotor of schools. I surmise that a brother 
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bDcIfi of the (curator ot justice <4 Um 
mend a teacher to the director. 
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A teacher who has eerved twenty years receives two- 
thirds ol his yearly salary, and is, beaides, eienipt friMu 
liuiittiuii end military suiviijt;, wliidi will ugum be bur- 
dened upoQ the Commute to the extent of ten roubles 
a year. The position of the teacher is brilliaQt indeed, 
but I shall allow myBelf to qutslion the wUHogDefla of 
the CommuTiea to remmierate them eo hbersUy, if they 
were tu pay Lhe teouhers iLccording Ui Lheu' deserts, ur if 
the ■wrilera of the Project were compelled to draw the 
meauH from other aourtHM. <The privilegaa granted the 
teachers, at'cordjog to Artides b'2, 56, and 57, namely, 
thu riglit to bo counted as "being in govfirTiinent service, 
and the right of earaiiLg a medal or an Alexander ribbon, 
and to bo iJtscted oh assistant director of schools, are not 
a burden to the Comumue, but these, 1 veiilure lo say, 
will not have that alliircment for the teachers that the 
rigbtn have which they are to enjoy at the expense of 
tho Commune.) 

The question of the increase of the salary of the popu- 
lar school-teiLcbere ie a question which baa fot a loi^^ time 
been agitntiikg the European governments, and which finds 
its solution oaly etep by step ; but with us this question 
la solved at oDce by a few lines of the Project. This very 
aimplicity and facility of eoLution seem suapjcioua to me^ 
The question involuntarily arises why did they fij it at 
150 roubles, and not at 17S roubles and aixleea and one- 
third kopeks, for by paying 173 roubles and sixteen and 
one-third kopeks we should ^et better teachers still. 
Then again, wl»y uot put it at 173 roubles, when the 
source from which we ore deriviog the money is in our 
power, absolutely without any coutroP Why ouly half 
a denyatlna of good soil for a v^efable fjardeu, and not 
eif^ht and two-thirds deeyatfiias for a field? In a note 
says: CUricctfs •who at the wmf time oc^itpy the prnUu 
of tfirJter of relufimi and of a irgidar tefidier, ar^ ent* 
QtUif to a fiUi teneher's salary, a-ad rceavt only o 
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of Ihe amount set aaida/hr /M ti'tuher of n-tigion. Those 
figures, nn di>iibt, are all carefully chosen, since twenty- 
Live ruuLili38 uru i-o CLiutioLitily appuiliuTK.'i] tti the t^sueltur 
of religii^u. These ligutes must have been arrived &t from 
positive dntpa. These dnUt must be absolutely known, the 
more so, eiac9 it appears frum th« data which many uf 
us have collected in our petflODal eiperieuce, that the 
school-las which, accordiug in that udiculatiuu, is jtnjiot^^ 
upon the Commtmea, la immeasurably high, exorbitaat; 
that, in our oiiinion, not nne Commune will agree to pay 
one-fifth of that tns Eor schoolt and that !□ Ilussia there 
is not to bo ffjuiiii 0V9D one hundredth part of teachere 
deserving such remuneration. 

Chapter VI. The CoitrBe of IiwtT^adifm in the Popular 
SchooU. 

The first pnragrflph of Art, 53 defines the programme 
of the cour&u iu roh^iou. Both the insLructiou auii 
the consideration of this subject are left exclusively in the 
hands of the clerical professioo, 

(2) The ■natit-e tongue ; the reading of hot>k$ in Jiitwwm 
and in Slavic ft/pc ; turplanatory reading of hookj* adajitcd 
Xq pri'innry iitstruHioi^. (3) Aritfimdic : the fuur ope-ra- 
iiiins with irUe^/rat numbers, abstract and cotur^, awl an 
idea of fractums. KoU. In a-ddUion to tlnne £\ihjccts. at 
the reqi'*-rSt of Commun^s^ thrre mar/ hf inti-o<}tiOid ihs tu- 
atTV€ti*in of chi'.rdi ^ntjinif, and irfith tite coiuxiU of the 
4dvcational authoritiu also other euhjccts. 

We have eipresaed our conviction that the definition 
of a course of instruction for the popular achoola U C[uit© 
impoBsihle, eflpefially in the aense in which the Praject is 
tryuig to mf^ko it, — in the sense of setting limits to the 
aubjpoM of iufltmction. In this sfmsiewaR concdved the 
circular pubhshed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
" ^ferenco to Suadny schools; in the aame sense was 
''£ note accoinlinfT lo which everything not 
pr D the preceding three lines 
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tnAj be taught onlj with the consent of the educational 
auLhoritiHfl; In the flame providpniial aanfle are eoiii[>if5ed 
Articles 59. 60, and 61, hy which the very method of 
inAttuction aud tliti mauua]& tu he u^ed in the iuaLniiitii 
oi that impossible and □arrow programiue are to be detej 
mined upon by the Ministry ol Puhlic TuBtnjctiaiL 

I do not meatioQ that IhU is UDJuat^ timl It is inju- 
rious to the development of education; that- it eiiiluiiea 
the po&^ibility of all lively interBst of the teacher in his 
work I that it gives rise to eodlesa abuses {the writer of 
a. progr^muio or of a tesl-book need only make one nda- 
tike, and thrtt uiiatoke becomes obligatory for the whole 
of Rueflia). I say only tliat evi^ry pmgminme for the 
popular school is absolutely impo£&lble, and every eoch a 
pnigramme is only words, wordSj words. I cau compre- 
hend a programme wluoh detiuee the obli^'aliou wliich 
tonchcrs, or the power eatuhUshJng the school, take upon 
themselves; 1 can understand how one may say to ^« 
Commune and to the parents ; I am the teiKher ; I opea 
tha eehoolj and I Undertake to teach your children thia or 
that, and you have no right to ask of me that v-hich I 
have not promised yoa ; hut to open a achool and to 
promise that one vfiil not leach this or that is both impru-^_ 
dent aud absolutely impossible. And it is precisely au<AS| 
a negative programme that the Project proposes for all 
of Tluasia and for the popular primary schools. Id a. 
higher institution, I prosume, it is jiortsihie for the imAniafll 
tor, without deviation, to stick to one given course, In^* 
lecturing on the Krjman civil law, a professor can bind 
himiielf not to apeak of zool^y or chemistryj but iu a 
popular school the historical, natural, and mathematical 
ecjeucQS miugla, and at any miuule questioiia nrisu in all 
the branches of theac scion^jiB- 

Tbe most essential difference between the higher and 
the Inwer school lies in the degree of subdivieibihty 
of Lbe 8uhjoct« of instruction. In the lowest school 
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don oot Ciist at alL Here all the subjects ate united 
in one, and oft^^r this tbcy graduEilly branch vut. 

Let us look at Articles 2 aud 3 of the programtne. 

Whflt Ib mentiL by native tongue? Dons it include 
Ifotax and etyiuology? There are some teachers who 
Kgard hoch 05 the best ilcaqb for teaching kngimge. 
What ifi meant by the reading of h^joks, and by ea^plsjJi^ 
lory reading? He who has learued his ABC book can 
rtaid, and h** who reads aud lindorstaniia the Moscow Gas- 
tttf also ooly reads. How are the booka to he explained, 
fiay the clirestomalhy f^ubliahod by the Bouiety fer the 
publicatioD of cheap books? To tike thtongb with ex- 
planations all the articles of this hook, would txj Laat^ 
mount to going tlirou^U nearly the whole course of human 
knowledge, — theology, and phtloaopby, and history, aud 
the natural scitjuces; and to read throu^'h the buiLJk by 
syllnblea and Tor the purpose of explnnalion to repeat 
each [>hraso by othet incotnprebeupiljle words ifl also 
explanatory reading. Writing is entirely omitted in the 
Project; hut evan if it were allowed, and moat precisely 
defined iu the prcgmmmt^, one uiight understand by wriU 
fag the mere copying of lettcra, or the knowledge of the 
art of the langnaysj which may be aCT|iiired only by a 
whole course of snhjet'la and eierdees. The programme 
dafines everything and nothing, nor uau it defina anything. 

Iti mathfmatics. What is meant by the four opera- 
tions on ab,^tracl and concrete nuinbera? I^ for exnmple, 
in my teaching, do not use concrete nunibers, leaving the 
so-called concrete tiiimbera for multiplication and division. 
Arithmetic in general I begin with progression, which 
every teacher doea, for numeration is uotbing but decimal 
progresaion. It says: an itUa. of fractions. But why 
enly an idea? In my instruction I begin the decimal 
fractious at once wilh numeration. Equations, that iSn 
algebra, I begin with the first operatioua, Oooeequenlly, 
I trauaceud the programme. Plane geometry is not in- 
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dicalicd ID the progrDmiiiQ^ and jet problems from plane 
gtoEJieiry are the most uatural a.ud che moat icteUi^ble 
applicationfl uf ihti liTnt m !***<, With ime leather jEjeomelry 
ftud algebra will enter into the teaching of the four opera- 
tions ; with another teacher the four operationa will form 
only a mechanical exGrcisa in writing with chidk on a 
blackboard, and for either the progrumme will be only 
wordfl, words, won3fl. So much the Icbb is it po&fdblEi to 
give the teacher iaatnictioa and guidani^e. For the sno- 
cefleful progress of the teaching, the teacher maat have 
tho means for his own inatructiou and full libertj In the 
choice of his methods. It is eonyenient fot one to teach 
by the bu/ci-ar — ba method, and for another by iha he-a^ 
and for a third hy the h-a method, each hoing master of 
his, Fur the U^cher to assimilate aat^tber method, it ianot 
enough to know it and to prescribe it to him, ^ he must 
believe that thL^ method is the best, and he must love it 
This refers both to the methods of the instructioa 
itaelf, tia also to the treatment of the pupils. 

Ciruular iostrmitiuiis and presuriptiuiie to the teachera 
will only embarrEiss them. More thnn onne have I seen 
teachoTS iuQtruuting according to the eonud method, just aa 
according lo the hifM-^z — ha method, memorizing letterfl, 
oombimitions, and syllables, and uilUng buM "by'' and 
dabro " <hj" but thig was only done in the presence of the 
^-^ autboritiea, because such wu-H the: onler. 
^H As to the aim, which the committee may have had in 

r view ill wrilinj:^ out the pro^rainme, — the aim of warding 

I oFT the possibility of any buneful inllueiLce of e^'il-miudod 

I teachers, — it must be said thEit no programme will keep a 

W teacher from exerting a baneful inflnouoo upcm his pupUa 

I With fiui:h a programme the presence of a capti^Jn of 

I gCTidarme-i would become neeesKary in every atihool, for 

I nobody could rely on the staiemeota of the pupils, net- 

I ther fot r)or against the teacher. The fact ia that such 

I tMUi are aot tu the least allayed by tUe programme, and 
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that such ftiurs aro quite grouailess. No matter bow 
much a Commnne is removal from the ouDtrol over ita 
tehoolSf a faL^inr i^muuL Ix: k<?pt frnni tn-iiig iiitfiresUfd in 
(hat whjch is being taiight to his sou ; and however com- 
[^pilsory a achool mny he, a maas of pupils cannot he kept 
from jaJging tbedr teacher aad giving him just the weight 
1m diCBerves, T nm fdrly convinced, both hy Tatiocination 
aoA by experience, thEiL a eehool in always Eccuri-' u^iiiiHt 
baneful intiueucea by the control of th* parents and by 
tb(f sontinii.'nt of justice in th^ pupili^. 

Id Art. G'2 it says that the CommuLas may estabUah 
lihrnriea ; that i», tiolmdy ia forhiddBQ to bny iKxiks, 
neither tingly. EOr iu partnership, if they ate so tniiuled. 

Cliapter VII. 0/ the Stndtntu m th^ Ibptdar Schoofj, 
ond of (he Visir^mtiGn of th* Time of Study. 

§63. Childtfrv fnaif fn.Ur the populnr ^r-hooU v^th 
their eighth year. No pretimtTUirif knoielcdjA w Tvquircd 
cf these uho eater school. 

Why ei^ht yenra and not His ye^rs and three and one- 
half uionths ? This quosLioD datuaodB just auch positive 
proofs as thiLt other qiitisLiou why lefif^horfl arc to receive 
IdO roiibl&'i, and not 178 roublea and si^^teon aud ouq- 
third kopeka; and thia the more, sioce T know by per- 
eiperience that at least one-fourth of the children 
to school are below eight years of age, aud that 
during tbis age, of froui si.x to eight ypum, thfl cliildrt^n 
leam tf> read more rapidly, more easily, and better. All 
the children 1 know of, who are inatructed at hnme^ alao 
begin much earlier than at eight years. Thai ie the 
beeat time for a peasant child, — a peiiod daring which 
he is not yet employed at damestic labour, and unreserv- 
edly devofta himself to the school until hia eighth year. 
Why, then, did the writers of tlio Project taka such a 
dislike to that nge ? It ia absoiuti^ly necessary to know 
Ihe ground oh wliicb children before the age of eight are 
excluded from the achools. 




In tbe a«^iid part of tphe article there is a atatomeot 
that no preliminary knuwJed^ h rtfquired in thoee who 
enter. We cannot comprehend what that is for. Are 
those who enter obli^d to v^ear <;auvik8 blcu&es in the 
summer, and the veil-known uniform in winter 7 

If everything whiiih is not uewied is to be defined, thia, 
too, ought to be suted- 

In Art. 64 it aajB : No definite period of instruetum in 
fhp popular eckval i* eUabiiahed; <t*ry ptipil i* detlartd 
to have Jinishrd his course of ijutlTifHion fL-hfJUper he hat 
aujicvmtlif acpiired that which ia taught in the school. 

We vividly imngine the joy and happineas of lome 
Akhr&my^y when he is declared to have finished a 
course, 

§65, In ihe village popular schools rn$try.€lioTt iihaU 
begin from tht Hint the field labours are endtd. and shall 
loAt vntU tHe htgifining of work in the following yenr, eon- 
forming to the local cowlitiont of peasant life. 

Here the authors of the PrDject, appnrently tiying 
wisely to auhmit to the exigences of Qctunlity, again are 
in error, despite the shade of precticalness which thia 
article has. What ore the beginning and the end of rurai 
labours ? So long as there is a law upon it, this ought to 
be dofinei The (jvicher, who in everything will comply 
with the law, will execute it promptly. And in thia 
case, if tbe Ir^ of April is to be the laat day. he will not 
teach a day too mucb. Let aloue that it is dilhcult to 
defitia the p^od, lu mHuy locpliUe^ a uumher of pupila will 
stay through the summi^r, and Lhi:ro will uciirly i!vi<ryHhere 
be about a third of them. The peasnnta B,re everjnhere 
firmly convinced, on ncconnt of the method of memorizing 
in vogue with them, that what baa been learned will 
Boon be forgotten; and bo r>nly those who ore iu need 
of their children unwillingly tLike ihem out for the sum- 
mer, but even then they b^ to have their children recite 
at leaat once ti week. If it cornea at all to writing a 
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Project, tu conforming lr> the neeJa of the people, this 
on^t tc bfc written dowu too, 

Art- ^6 climt^t^ thit attt-iitiun to tho tact Iho-t iririUar:tion 
ie given dunng week-days, and not on holidays, with 
which nna cannot help ngretung, as in the cnse of all gnch^ 
docreea, written duwn no one knows why, and expreeaive 
of ftbsoiutely nothing. 

But A.rt. G7 again makes us sLagger Tlitire it Bfiys 
that t?Lc pupils shall have but one session, and shall stvdy 
itct morv^ than /tmr hours, teiifi a rrcesa. 

It would be interesting to aee the progrean made by at 
least fifty pupils (aiil maybe even one liunilred, as iB 
intended by th^ calculation) etadying only during the 
wiDtGr, and not more than four hours a daj^ with a reeesB 1 
1 have the boldnesB to consider myself a guod teacher^ 
but if I were givuTi aeventy pupils uiidpt auch conditions 
1 shuuld sa.y in advance that half of them woidd be 
unable lo read in two yeara As soon as the Project shall 
be confirniftii, not one teacher, in ppito of ihe half desya- 
tlna o£ garden land, will add one hour of work contrary 
to thf* re^iulfttioTi, lert. by not complying with the philon- 
ihropic foresight of the Project, he shoidd exhaust the 
youthful mind8 of the peasant children. In a sufficiently 
larj^e number of schools, which I fcuow.thechildrftu study 
from ei^ht to nJna hours a dny. and remain overnight at 
school wo iia to be able in the evening once more to recite 
to the teacher, and neither the paretits nor the teachers 
observe any evjl cooseiiueneDS from it- 

A<.^cording to Art. 69 there is to be an annual public 
examination. This is not the place to prove that eiam- 
inationa are iDJurioue, and more than injurious. — that 
they are impoBsible, 1 have mentioned this in the Brticle 
" The School at YisQ&ya Puljtloa." In reference to Art, 
69 1 will limit myself to the question: " For what and 
for whom are tbean examicistiuns?" 

The bod and baneful side of the examinatiotis in a 
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popular school roust be evident to anybody : they lead to 
uUioiJil duccit, forgery, ui^k'ss mustt'iiu^ of childrou, aDd 
the consequent ml«ini ption of the cusloinary occupatiooH. 
The ueefulneBB of thesa BxaudufltionB is totally inoom- 
prebeuBible to me. It ia injurious by means of exnmina- 
lions to awaken a spirit of rivalry in children eiglit years 
old, and it is impossible by meana oE an examination of 
two hours' duration to determine tbc knottledge of cigbt- 
year-old pupils and to judge of the merits of a teacher. 

According to Art. 70 the pupils received stamped 
doouiuonta, calUd diplonmn. AflU>wbatthE.»He doeumeuts 
are to be used for, nothing ia said in the PmjecL No 
rights and 110 [irivilcgoa are connected mth tht^m, and eo 
I suppose that the deceptive idea that it i& very flattering 
to have a Btamped document will long he current fliiioTig 
the people ur mil serve as an iucitemsiit for aLtending 
HchooL Even tbmigh at first the niaasea may be de^^ived 
as to the meaning of the^e papers, tbey will 80oa come to 
see their error. 

Art. 71 ^^nuits tha aamo right of stamped documents to 
people who have been iostrucl'^d outaiJe the school^ aod 
who, in my opinion, will etill \gbb be flattered by auch & 
privilege, 

Aru 72, with a note to it, on the coutraryj deservea 
our full confidence, and, more than all the others, corre- 
sponds to the aim and spirit of the PtojcuL It runs as 
follows; At tfu md of tack schotastU year, iha lencher 
Tfporta to the dirfi^lor of th^ OovcTnmi^t. on the melostd 
Unnk. ti^ to the namher o/ pupils in the pt/pular achoot^a-nd 
aa to th< nurah^ nf thojv who h<ire hf£n strhjectfd to ejvitji- 
inaiionfar tht purpose qJ rttidviti,^ rt diploma. 

Not«, Thu in/onriatioit anUain^ siatisticat data, wv€t- 
aarif for the jinol rtport U> tht Mivtistry of I\thlic Inatrwh 
tion. and there/on Us form must afmays arjTee trith tt* 
qvaliana, a* dfjirud hy that rrpori. Thr dinxtor of 
$chooU Mhttil /urntjh the kJujoU with printed UanKt of 
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Utah m/ormatioit, (he tr^necs/or priiding to be <irediUd to 
[tk* sum aliowid kim, for ofiro appluinces. 

How well tiverjLbiug ia tbyu;^hl ouLl How eve^j'thing 
h^ been pmviiM for, — even Uic firintiug of the blauks, 
evdti the Bum fruui which tbu tixjmiisE) ia to be lutii [ One 
■imply feelfl tbe aWra regularity ^ud tiniiiucabilitj of 
>rm and evtjn oF contetilH of Ihu future reporta, sucb as 
tbe goveromettt mtnts to get: Dot nsports of ^bat is to 
be in raility, not even of wbnt ia, — for the chief jiart of 
the wlucatioQ in private ^huob will tdip awtty^ fruiu tbese 
leporta, — but of what ought to be accordiog to the impra^ 
tiirablt! doL^rws of the ^uvcriiJDiJoL Will^ Ihi^ article euds 
the whole Project of the atnte Hcboola, Then foUova; 

Chapter VIIL Private F&pitlar Scfiools. 

Three articles o£ this chapter grant all persona the 
right to open jirivate sohiiolg, dffine Llm lyinditiiins under 
which tbey may be opeued, hudt the programiues of auoh 
schools to thi3 m4?ro rudimeots in the narrower sense, rmd 
establish tho cootcol of the clergy over Iheiu. Onb may 
be Bure that in the ^ord and in other foreign papers 
the grnoling of wii-h a privilego will be received and 
eflteemed aa a new step toward progress which we aie 
taking. The critic of the ProiL^ct, who is uniLequainled 
with Russian life, will take down the Taw of 1829, aocord- 
ing to which the opening of schools nnd privatt" inetrutv 
Ijon is pruUMiiLed, and, comparing the older restrictive 
meaaurea with the new Project, in which ono ia only asked 
to give information of the opening of a school, will say 
that io matters of public education the Project gives 
incomparably grefitSr freedom thnu w[Le the cfliw before. 
But fur ne, who are living a Eusaian life, the matter 
appears ditJ'erent- 

The law ef the year 1Q23 was only a law, and it never 
occarrcd to any one to comply with it ; all, both aodety 
and the exeoulors of the law, acknowledged its impracti- 
cability and the impossibility of carrying it out. There 
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have exists and still eid&t thousands of schools nithaut 
periiiissiou, aod not ooe supehuteudent or diiector of a 
pymnrijhiiim has avtit tuL^iid hm bund u> tlofsu thi.i>^i^ H^^buols, 
because they^ do cot coniply with the articles of the law 
of 1S28. By tacit ccDsenBua of opinion, aoriety and the 
exticuLora of the law accepted the kw ol lS2d as doq^ 
ensUog, aod, in reality, in tha teaching and opeuing of 
schools meo were ^ided by a complete iime-hunuuied 
liberty ol actrion. The law passed by entirely unnutic^ed. 
I DpHnL-d a fltbixil in 1849| Htid only in March of 1862 
did 1 learo. upon the occasion of the proraulgalioD of the 
Project, tbaO I had no ripht to open such a achooi Out 
of a thousand teachers and founders of schools scarcely 
one knows of the existence of the law of 1828. It ia 
kuown uuly to the oCBckl^ oi the Ministry of Puhlia 
InatnictJon. 

For this reaeoo it aeema to me that Articles 73, 74 and 
7B of the Project offer new rights only as regards sufh 
potied]y existing resLrictioDB, but when com^Ared witb the 
existing order of things, they only impose new restrictive 
and inijirnoticnble comlitiona Nobtidy will be willing to 
establish achoola, IE he is not to have the right of appoint- 
ing ant) diamiHaing tenchora, hinisdlf cljoosiiig text-books, 
aad of getting up his own prograiume. The majority of 
teachers and fonndt^rH of Ashool.'i — soldiers, ae^^tons, caji- 
toniela ^ —will be afraid tci report the eatablifibment of Lheir 
schools; many will not know of this raqmrenjent, and, if 
they want to do so, will know how to elude it in legal 
form. As I have said in the preceding article, it is iin- 
pa(uiib]Q to de^e the limits between a home education 
and the school The innkeeper has hired a teachei for 
bia two childroD, aud three others come to his house ; the 
landed proprietor teaches four of the children of his 
manorial eervanta and two peasant children with his own ; 
labmirers come to me on Sundays, nnd to some of thase 
1 Soldlera Taiiied from hojhtnA ia «oldier-cQloiile& 
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I read, while nthera study the nidiroenta, or look at draw- 
iikgs and models. Are Ibe&e ecboole, or not? And yi?t, 
vhat a field for almaes ! I am a juaticA of the peace and 
am cuDviuctid that educatiuD is burmful for the mofieea^ 
ftnd so I Hae &Ji old man for haviDg taught ht't godchild 
readjDg, ami Uiki' awity frum hini Ihu A BC l»ook and t&a 
pHcdteT, oti the grouud that he ought to havH mformed 
Toe of the establishment of tho achooL There are rela- 
tiona vi man i^y luaUi which cauaul bo detined by lawa^ 
ndi aa ibe domeistic relations, the rbIatiL>Ds of him who 
educatcB in biui who is buitig odueated, and ^o forth. 

Cbaptflr IX, On the Govfrnm^^t of Schools. 

Here it says that the goverumuut of the sebools ia 
entrusted to the director of schools, one to each province. 
1q the Project there is frequent mention of the aabdivi- 
BOD of the BchooU rs regards thtiir gov^rDtuont into an 
edncfitjonal part and some other Mnd of a pntl 1 posi- 
tively cannot comprehend this division, and I can see 
no other part in a school than the edncctioual. from 
which springs ihe material part, naturally eubject to it 
and in no way to be separated from it. According to the 
Project, everything is Jeft in charge of the one director. 
The director, to judge from the indistinct espressiou of 
Art, 87 (who has gninfrf f^pfririice m matlrrA of fdu^ation 
during the perwd of his sfrvux as a Uacher), is to bo se- 
lecled from among the teachers of a gymnasium or from 
the profcflsora. The director muel insraonally Bupervise 
the inatructioD, and must even show how to act and 
leacb, — there being but one director to three hundred 
or £ve hundred echoob in the Govemmeut. In order to 
have the right to offer any kind of advice to a teacher, 
onv mu^t for at least a week study up the condition of 
each Bcboo!, but, aa everybody knows, there are only 366 
days iu the year. These officials will coat the govem- 
ment about two hundred thousand roubles for the whole 
of Bueai^ 
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In Art 79 it says th&t the director is to avoid cotro- 
spondence, but shall supentitend in person. 

Id Ibe following articles the i^irector ia given instruc- 
tiona as to what ha i« lo iluiiiaiid of tlio teaL^hera. 

In Attn 86 the director is hirnisbed vdlh travelling 
e^fpensca. It ia the evident dedre of the anthiira of tfaa 
Project that the supervision of the [Jirectot ehuuld nut be 
formal, but re^I But the very poaitiOD of thia oflii^jfll 
prec;|ui|t-e tliu fH^sEibilii'y uf actiiEil observation. An ulum- 
nus of the university, o f^jrmer teacher at a g_vmiinaiujn» 
or Q professor at a university, that is, a Ti:an wlio haa 
uevor had aoythiiig to do with the masses and with the 
popular Ecboole, is obliged, hving in the city and attend- 
ing to liis ol^ce duties, to the appointment of teachera, 
to rewanis, reports, and bo forth, to giiidc the schools 
which he can visit only once a year, U at all an often as 
that. I know directors of gymoaaia, vrho arc alitio^ in 
the same aituaLiou, who with the greatest possible zeal 
and love busy themselves with the paitichial schools, and 
who at every step, at revisions, at exBininntions, st np- 
poinimeiits and exchaugea of teachers, make blunder 
after blunder only because tbcir circle of activity is a 
hundred times wider thaa it should or could be. One 
man may icanagQ an army corps and, maMng one iT]spe<^ 
tion. may know whether the corps is in good or bad order, 
hut to n^auage a do^en schools is more than one man can 
do. 

Everybody who knows the popular schools must know 
bow difficult and how impossible it is by inspection or 
by an exauiinadion to ascertiiin the degree of success and 
the direction of n certain school How often a conscien- 
tiou9 t^^cher, with a fouling of bis dignity aud not allow- 
ing himself to show off his pupils, will appear in a worse 
light than a soldier-teacher who has boon ruining bds 
pupils for a year and who is working only io view of the 
final parade J And how cunning these unprincipled men 
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er«, aud how frequeatl^ they succeed in deceiving good 
fiad honest anperioral Th(?ni in hnrdly u^e in tipenking 
of the Unible injury which £uch a higher authority does 
to the pupi]a. But even if my readers should not agree 
with me on that score, the creation of the olhce of the 
director will be uaelefls and harmful for this reason alone, 
if For DO Either, that one dire^'tor to n Cfovernuioiit wtU 
appoint and discharge teachers and will oiTi*T rewards only 
by hearsay, hy flu^iitoaition, or lulntmnly, Iteiiiua^ it ia 
impoaaible for one man to know what Is goijig oh in five 
hundred flchooK 

Then follows a sampLe of a report on iha uuxuber of 
pupils, A cnkulQtion of the sum necesBary for the main- 
tenance of the popular aohoub, and the ])orsonnel of the 
Goveramentftl Office of Popular Schools. Then there 
cornea an e^fplftoatory note;. 

From the ejiplauatory note it appears that the activity 
of the committee was divided into two parts: (1) the 
(inding of loeitsmea for tht* developmeut of the popular 
inatraction at the preaetit time until the final ftdjuatment 
of tihc Tura] yopulatjuu ; (2) the plan of the Projecit itfiolf, 
which we have heeu diaouasing. The preliminary meaa- 
urefi have been realized, so far aa I know, by a circular of 
the Ministry of Internal Affaira as regards the order of the 
opening of echooLs and the obligation of making mmouuce- 
taeut about thetn. In reference to th^ appointment and 
diamiasal of teachers by the director of the Government, to 
the supervision entrusted to the local clei^, and to the 
order that the text-boots in uae shonld be approval by 
the MiniBtry of Pubhc Instruction aud by the Holy 
Synod, I do not know, although 1 am specially interested 
in sehoola, whether that is u retpicet, or a law. It is very 
likely that I am committing a crime when I use unap- 
proved bo-ik?! in wj E^i^huol, and that the Comzuunir^p ore 
also criiniiial in ch^uging and appointing teachers without 
the director. If 8ueh a law has been in forcSj or ia to 
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be In force, it is Dot enough to fall book on the first 
article ol the Code of Lawa, whiub dedoxe^ thitt thu i^uo- 
rODCfi ^f the lawa does not cxuuso any one ; such new and 
unexpected laws ought tu be read iu all tUe ciiurchtts 
and in all the pariflhA**, We are equally ignorant whether 
the Mini,iiry of Public lustructian bas adopLed the propo^ 
eition of the commitl^ of waining teachers m the quick- 
eat time poamble, juul wh«n' and how mouy of them are 
uudurgoing aucU training. I have menLloned hefortf that 
the measure prescribed in the circular of bbe MinJatrj- of 
InLej'nul AU'airs is not practicable. Let us now lum to 
e<iiue of the thoughts expressed in the eiplaoatoiy Qote, 
which have startled us mutt. 

It would seem that tbero iS no good cause for n.ot 
boiug sincere in sneh a s^ious matter of state- I have in 
mjpd the part, meauing, »nd iuflueuce, which, in matters 
of education, is given, according to the Project, to our 
KuBsiao clergy, I vividly praeeut to myself the authora 
of the Project, who, when writiog the note: tmd entTust- 
ing tha parochial dffrgy u*i£h the JujwTrmOTi of ihe tduetL- 
tion so that it ht carried on in iJu spirit of Orthodox 
OhristiaTv moraliti/, etc., — I vividly pr&ient to myself 
the flmile of submiBsion aud of the consciouEness of their 
certain etLporiority and. at the eame time, of the falseness 
of this measure, which muat have played on the Upa of 
the authors of the Project as they listened to the reading 
of this article aod ordered it v^ritteu down in the uiinutea. 
Just such a amile is produced by it on all eiperieuced 
men wlio claim to know life. 

" What is to be done ? Thia ta natural,*' ^j some. 
Other, inexpencnced, intelligent people interested in the 
matter are provoked and become enraged at the reading 
of this article, Froui whom do they wish to conceal the 
Bad truth ? No doubt from the massea. Bat the masses 
know it bettor than we. Is it possible that, having lived 
■D muty centuries iu the cJofiest ralatioiiB with the clargy, 
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thsy have not learned to kuow nnd value tbem properly ? 
The people apprecjule the i.lergy and give them aucb a 
part and influence upuu Cbek tiducaLiau as the ckrgj 
dwtinu In tha Project there are manj such inaiacere, 
diploujatic artif^lea. As a matter of fact, they will all be 
elud^d» and it would make ;i(r difl'erence if they Itad never 
beeu wrill*in ; but these fiTticles. qb, for eimnple, the one 
we have ju^t mi^ntioiied, itn accuiiDt of their fitJE^eness und 
obacuriLy, opea an euuruiuus Beld for abuaea wUiiih cau- 
Dot be fcji^^eun, I know some clorgymcn who say that 
lo teach reading by the he method and not by huki is a 
ain; that to traualate Lhu Slavic; prayers into Ruaaian and 
to explain them La a Bin; that sacred history stiould be 
taught only as set down tn tlie ABC book, and so forth. 



I BiVBELP foe] that my manner o[ discuasing the Proj- 
ect ia uoC duiilicieatly aenoua and that it Icxiks a.s though 
1 were makiDg tna of th« l*nij«ct imil rs though I hud adt 
oat to deuy sTGrythiiig coDtamed in it. Such a rolatioD 
to the Frojtuit- haa ftriw^ invdunLarily ag tlio rueult of tha 
oppoaitencBs of my practical view on matLers, growing oat 
of ray cloae relatiouB with the people, and from the abao- 
luto eaLrangemoud from reality, which is tivideut in the 
conception aad draft of the Project. We occupy auch 
oppoaite, distantly remote points of view that, in epite of 
the respect and even lertor roused in me by the Project, 
I somehow oaonot bring myaelf to helieve in ita reality, 
andp iu apiin of the e^orta which 1 am makiujj over 
myself, I (tm unahle lo remfiin qiiita scrioua in rpspeot to 
it^ I con find no retorts in the sphere of ide^Ls iii which 
the committee acted. The egaeoce of my ohjections ia 
directed, not agaia^'t tlie mistakes and omiesiuue of the 
Project, but against that very ephere of sction from which 
it haa amauatod, ojid conaista ouly in the <ionial of thtt 
appUcability ajid possibility of sucb a Project. 

I ahall endeavoiiT to tmnHfer myself to that aphere of 
ideaa and B.ctions, from which the Project has emanated. 
It is clcur to me why in the present period of universal 
reforms in Russia the question of establishiDg a system 
of popular education should naturally nsff in ^vem- 
mentnl circles. Tlae goverument, which has always taken 
the initiative in all reforms and innovations, muat have 
uatumlly arrived at the couvictioD that precisely at tills 
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time it was monmbeot upoo it to establish a system of 
popular eduujLtiuD. Having arrived at such o, coiivictiion, 
it □aturaUy haU to entrust the e3i.a.bU?hiiLeat of this sya- 
tem to oiirtain ofTicLEil^ of various miaisLrius. Kottking 
more fuTidoiuetitiLl aud more liberal could have been 
invented, or iHight havB been expected, than the idea that 
repress utatives of all the miiiifitries should tiLke parL in 
the authorship of this Project. (Ic may, however, be 
unmarked that it ia atratigi) ihat U> this t^oiumitttK^ whosti 
labours are a thousaod times more important th&a those 
of tho Hijrf toinmittiw, no experta were invited, aa had 
beeo done id the case of the deliberationg of the question 
of the emancipation of tho eerfe. But thia remark has no 
force because, lu our opluiou, thu Fruject would have been 
litrtle chaofred fnna what it is, even if so-ealled experts 
had botja invited.) It was, of couiaa, out of the queation 
to let the people who are coccemed in the Project, them- 
aelvas, by moans of their repKsentatives, create that 
system. 

People, very respectable though they be, who have 
aerved as utheials, wbu bnve never studied the maBeea, 
nor tho questions of popular education, who are no apccial- 
ifita in the buaiuaaa with which they were iJCcupied, con- 
tinuing their foTiTier oocupation.', having no ti»ne to devote 
dozooB of years to the study of the question in hand, 
began to assemble on certain daya of the week and to 
diacuas the greatiiat queHtif>n «f criiation, — j>opiilav oduf^- 
tion in Russia. It must also be remarked that the most 
eganntial question of the aubonJinntion of the sc^hools to 
the Mluietry of Public Inatruution had been sotLled in the 
committee of the minifltera, and that, therefore, the mem- 
bers of the committee were eon£aed to th& narroweat 
possible limita 

I take in aclvatice all the members of the committee to 
have been highly cultured aud moral men, pervaded by love 
for the masses and by a deaire to beneQt their country, and 
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yet, in spite of it, I cannot aflauiuG thut (inything else 
could have resnltAd ixader the conditions under which 
they weTT* working. Nothing but the Project which we 
are diacuasing could have resulted. In the flibale Proj- 
ect WB observe not BO much si stucij of the national needa 
and a etud/ of eductttiou itself and the detenuination 
of new lawH l>Qsed on aoch a fltudy, as a struggle with 
BOmething unkoowDt baneful, and deadening. The whole 
Project, aa the readers hava seen, is filled witb articlea 
fltating tbnt poj»dttr 9f:hool9 are opm fMnUwkmfvXs ; that 
priettB ifiay Uach oidt/ if th>ty hnvr th^ tiiiu/or ttathinff ; 
thai TUf pri'ffiUgia are ffrantrd a cUTntor ; that tfuchflrs art 
W>t tvhject to pTf/errnrnts of rani' ; that thtre is ni> fonttn* 
ivfJuU /orTit of school Ui.ilifing»; that private iruiirufuala 
maif track; fA'i( lihrarUs ma^ in tst-ihttbhrU ; that 
directory of erJtools shall visit fhe ach^lt ; that iPtn hfJong' 
ing to an^ ciaaa wiaj^ becomr Uachcrs ; Vmi salaries a« 
paid &wC othy; that ttackers ore rmt to be prohibited from 
paasittff over to olhe^ occupations (Art. 22 of the explaac^ 
tovy nol4?) i that Uachert tuoI itot iveti^T ajiy nniformy OtC>, 
etc The reading of this Proi<?ct rnakea one living in the 
country marvel why uuch articles are written, and the 
Project is full of auch articles, as may ^ s(<eii froni ouf 
analysia 

Working nnder such conditions of ignoranre of the 
mntter and of ignorance of the ji^ojile aud (beir needs, 
and, above all, under the restrit^tions whkh one feela 
throughout the whide Projocit, one can only marvel that 
it has not turned out much worse. 

The question wan put !ike thia' There are no meana 
and will be none; the popular education ia to be fubjectj 
to the Miniatry oF Public Instruction; the rlcrj^ nmstj 
have the power (»f guiJiniJ and direeting Ibe apltil <if Ifai 
etlocatioD ; the management of the heliosis imd thi» scbooli 
themselves are to be nuilorm tlirougbout Kui9;a, ■— now, 
make the systoni the best poaaiblc To invent A Ttiuiaiai 
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Em of educalioa, eucb as voald spriug from the needs 

|>Df (he people, is a matCei of Impossibilitj for a committee 

[01 for anybody alflt iu the w*irlil, — one has to wait for it 

to grow out of the people- To divine the measures which 

VUAy f^i^ilitaU), and iLOt hamper such ^ dt-vuloprnmii.^ takes 

nmcl) time^ labour, etudy^ aod freedom of view ; uoue of 

;lbHe did the committee poBsess. To solve the question 

i£ vraj ueoesaary to lata to Lbs Eurupeau systiims. I 

mippo« that offiiiiala had been sent to the vflrion.s t'ountriea 

for the purpose uf sludyiog up their ey&tems. (1 even 

m/w such iQvcati^tors aimlc^aaly waDiieritig from placu no 

[lace ftod concerned ouly about the thought of writing up 

a nwinotr Ic be presentei:! to the miniatry.) 

On tbf bosia uf aucU momoirp, I auppoHujiIl the foreign 
ajrvtema had been discussed in the comiuittee. We cannot 
he grateful Bnough to the cemmiUee For having satected 
tlw least bad of all the inapplicubleEystems, the American. 
Having solved ibe main finaTidcil question on the basis r>f 
Ihis systeoii the committee parsed over to the admini^ 
tntive questiODa, beiug ^ided anly by ihe predetermina- 
tiou c>f the eommittoe of tho miriiater^ nt^ to suburdinaLlng 
th« schools to the Wioialry of Public lostructioti, aad 
malcin^ use^ for Lhe infuiiiiaLiua of the foets of the cb^, 
of auch material as was at hand in St Pet*rsbutg : of the 
memoir of the Ur^figmphioal Society for the dL-se mi nation 
of {.\k sebixiU, and of the ol^cial repurts of the rtligioua 
dr^jMirtment and of the directors for the determinnLion of 
the number of schs^ols, — -and the Project was wrillen ix\\ 
From the atandpoint o! the goverauient, aobmjb vn\\ be 
opened in RuHsia in pTLipi^rtion to the population, the 
moment the Project Is roiule effective. In the mnjnrlty 
of CMQB the weU'to-do peusantif wiU ^li^illy ^>ay twuiity- 
Mvtui und r-ne-half kopeks for each etflU, and in the poor 
•attlemeiit^ the suhouls ^vill ba n[ii.-ned ^utia (from the 
i.goverbmeut fund). The peasants, having snoh vicidlunt 
lohooln, will not let their children he iudtrueted by soldiers, 
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bat will gladly bring Ihem Lo the achooL For every 
tbouHEiDd iuliiibjtautB (all thie from the goyemmeDl jinint 
uf view) Lhtry will lie Ji bmiiLiful house, whiuh, altliuugh 
not constructed in a prescribed way, will bear the inscrip- 
tion " School" and will be provided with benches and 
tables and a reliable teacher appuialed ty the govemment. 

The children of the whole psrisb will be gathereil hCT& 
The pureute will he proud of che dipluu^as which their 
children will receive; auch a diplomB will be rej^nrded 
as the be!it recommendation for a lad, — and they will ba 
more willing to f^ve blm a luajden in marriage and to give 
him work, if he has a diploma- Three or four years later 
not only boys, hut giila ulso will attend echooL One 
teacher, by dividiug np the hours of the day, will teach 
one hiandred pupils. 

The instruction will be successful, in the first ploce^ 
because by grouting a reward the best method will h9 
found, selected, and approved by the Ministry of Puhlio 
Inatruction, and this method will lie obligatory for all 
schools (and siter awhile the teachers will all be trained 
in thifl one^ best method) ; in the seiMJud place, heciLuee the 
text-books will also be the best, beiug approved by the 
Ministry, like those of Bertet and OkMirfvJikL The 
teacher will be well provided for, and he will be attoched 
to and united with the people, in the midst of whom he 
will live. The teacher, as in Germany^ will with the priest 
form the aristocracy of the village, and viU be the first 
friend and adviser of the peasants. For every vacancy 
among the teachers there will be dozens of candidates, 
from among whom the eipert and cultunid director will 
chtHjee the worthiesL 

The teacher of religion, for an appropriate remuneration, 
will confirm the children in the tmtha of the Orthodox 
faith. Since nearly all the young generation will be 
drawn lo the ncbooS, all poasihility ol a faiiher spread of 
the Bcbiam will atop. 
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The mGELDs oE the Bchool will always be Buffideot, not 
only for tlie teachers' pay, which la secured by mbans of 
a twenty -aevoD-kopek levy, hui also for school appUa&cea 
uid for the buildioga, the consCruction of which is left to 
the diflcerament of the Coinmiino, so that Um Coinmuiiea 
will oot stmt th« mejuia, but, ou the coDtrary, will con- 
tend in rivalry with each other. Not only will the 
Communes not spare the means, bat each school will 
have its curators, and these persons, in sympathy with the 
p<]puljit c<lu cation, — prL-rtuiiiably HchpeopK — will come 
to the aid of the school, both by fomishing rcaterial 
means nod by governing it. The slightest irregularity of 
the teacher or misunderstanding ou the side oE the parents 
will be removed by the curators or justices of the peace, 
who will gliidly devote part of their leisure to the holy 
work of populiir education, which rouaea the sympathy 
o( all the enlightened men of Kuf^^ 

The time of instruction will not be a burden to the 
mora] ptfwers of Lhe pujiils; the whole summer will be 
devoted to field labour. The course of instruction will 
contain the most essential knowledge and will cotlpers.te 
iu streugtheoijig tu the masses their religious and moral 
concepts. Kvil-oiiiidyd, ccmrsM, uncultured fieople, being 
obliged to report the opening oE their schools^ will by ttiat 
very act fall under the control of the edueatjonal author- 
ities* and tiius will be deprived of the possibility of doing 
any harro. The govemment schools will naturally be so 
good that the competition of the private fii^hoolw will prove 
as im}x»ssihle as it has proved in America, the more so 
fliiicti the goveniniHtit mihools will be free. 

The provincial authority over the schools will be 
conceTitratod in one cultivated, GKport, ind&pendent person, 
■ — the director of echoola. This person, muterially secure 
and not bound by any bureaucratic esigcncies, will all 
the time be making the round oE the schools, ei^nuBiog, 
and persomilly watching over the progress of luatruction. 
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Tt looka all so nice I One neema to see in his mind's 
eye large school buildings erected lUl over Busaia, with 
irtrti rocf*". preaunUid liy c^unilorfl or bj ComiiiUDcia ; one 
aecH^ at the hour appointed by the miniatry, the puplle 
gathering from Uie varioua villngea, canying knapaacka 
Dver their shouldera^ oati seee a cuUured Leacher. who 
has studied the best method, and a lady curator, filled 
with love for the work and proacint during c^loaftja and 
watching the instruclicja ; one see^ the director arriving 
in a carringe drawn by fine horseaj for a third or fourth 
time that yuar, greetiog the teacher and the pupils, oearly 
all of whom he knows, and giving the teflf;her prartieal 
advice; one sees the happiness and contentment of the 
porenta, who are present at the examinations and who 
in trepidation are WEiiting fur the rewards aud the diplomas 
of their childreo; and one sees all over Ituasia the dark- 
netLS Ljf igitoriiEiGo t|U][ikIy diispcslk;], u,nd the rode, igtioraiit 
people becomiug all changed, growing in culture and 
happiness. 

But tliere will be nothing of the kind. Reality has 
it* laws and its liemanda. Td reality, so far na T know 
the people, the application of the Project will lead to the 
following results: 

It will be announced through the rural police or through 
the townahip offit'es that the peasants are to levy a tax of 
twenty-HOven and ime-hnlf ko|kekn i*r heii.1 uKuiust suth 
and such a date. They will be informed that thia money 
ia for the purpose of a schooL Then there will )>e an- 
nounced another levy for the building of the school ; if it 
will be said that the amount of the levy depen^ls upon 
tlicru, the peasants will set it at three kopeks, so they 
will be compelled lo make a stated levy. The peaaanta 
will, naturally, not comprehend this, and will not believe 
it The majority will decide that there ia an ukaae from 
the T^r to innrvEitie tlia tux, and that is all. The money 
will be collected with difhculty, through threata and use 
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of force. The aiptain of the rural police will detprmioe 
the pliice where the school is to be built and will demaad 
tbftt Ihe ComiQunefl choose their own aiipervisors of the 
bailduig- The peasBJits svill, naturally, a^e in thb a oew 
Ux, and will carry fmt the commatid only under compul- 
BJon, They will uul know n}iB,t to hullJ or how to build 
it, and will only CAiry out t.he command of the authorities. 
Thay will be told Unit they mrty eJecit Ji curit*»r fur 
their school ; they will not compr^end tliifi under any 
circum stances, not because they are so stupid and igno- 
raut, but lM-<xu8e they will fnil to undereUnd how it is 
Ihey are not to have the right of wHt^hing in person aver 
the inatJ-uctiun of their ohildrun, while they axo to elect 
for that purjMJtie il pertu»n thai, iti reality, docs not possess 
that right either. The tax uf twenty-seven tmd one-half 
kopeks, the levy for the building, the ubligation to have 
it orocteilf — flJl Ihat will lirteil in the people such a hos- 
tility to the idea and to the word " schc"i>l," with which 
they naturally will connect the idea of taxation, that they 
will not wish to elei;t anybody, fearing leat ibey should 
ht mulcted for the i^nratnr'a sakry. The captflin and the 
justice wili come down upun them, and they will in terror 
and trepidation chc^oae the Arnt man who happens to call 
himself a curator. The cnrator will be the eauie justice 
of the peace, or, nearly always, it will he the first landed 
prijpnotor of tho villa^i', who will he elected, nnd thus 
the curatori^bip will become his amusement and pastime, 
that is, the most serious business in the world will become 
hia pUythlug or will £^r\^ehLm a^ a means for satisfying 
Ilia vanity. The justice of the peace, oa matters now 
stand, is not physif^ly able to atteTtd oven to his direct 
duties; end it is an eiceedingly difficult mntter, demfuid- 
ing great knowledge and conncLontioufi labour^ to be the 
repreflentnlive of r Commune, in relation to the control 
exercised by Lliifl Commune over the schooL The racjority 
ol the curators will visit the school two or three timea a 
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montJi, wt]1 probnl^ly make a present of a home-made 
bhiikboard, on Sunday will iiiyite the teacbor to the 
house (and thflt is ttic beat thing of n]\), and in i?aHi! of b 
vrtcuQcy will recommend their godchild, the priest's son 
expelled frora the theological achool, or their former office 
lad 

Having huilt the school and paid the tnoDcy, the Com- 
munes will conclude that they are through with the taxes, 
— but that ie where they will be mistaken. The captain 
will announce to thero that they ate to cut off half a 
deeyatina o£ the bemp-Eield for tho teacher's use. Again 
there will Itt mcetmgfl, again the words ** school" snd 
" forcible alienation " nill min<^]e in one mseporable idea. 
I'he peasants will go through their fields, trying to cut off 
the dealrCfi atrip, and they will call each other DameS) aud 
quarrel, and sin, as they call it. and will come together & 
flucond and a third time, and ecmehow, fulfilling the 
commaud of the authoritiea, will manage t<j deprive 
Ihamaelves of a piece of valuable garden land^ Eut that 
ia not all: there has to be another meeting in order to 
apportion the teachers allowance of grain throughout the 
parish, (Tlie contributiona in kind are the ujoat disliked 
of all by the penmnts.) Finally tha school is built, and 
the maintenance of the teacher ib assured. 

If thi' landed proprietor or the jusiice of the peace haa 
not recommended his office lad, or godchild, the director 
of schools has to appoint hia own teacher. The choice 
will bo either very easy or very hard for the director 
of schocls, for thousands of teachers, expelled from tJie 
seminariea, or iii>ichar^e^l erribes, will every dsy be stand- 
ing in his antechamber, treating hia eecretarj' iAi winej 
and in every possible way tiyiu^ to gain hia favour. The 
director, a former teacher of a gymnaaium, will, if be is 
an absolutely c^maciisntious and iMiutious man, be guided 
in liis choice of teachers only by the degree of their edu- 
cation, that is, ho will prefer one who haa finished a 
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coone tc one vha boa not, and will thus constantly ba 
making blunders. Eut the majority of directurs, who do 
not lofjk an severely upon their duties, will be guided by 
philantbropic reconLmundatioim &ud their i^ixid bearta ; 
why not give a piece of breEid to a poor man ' — and thus 
thsy will tjomrnit the aama blunders as the firi5t- 1 see no 
jnster means fai the director's choice than the caatiug of 
lota. 

One way or other, the teac^her will bo appointed- The 
Communes are informed Uiot they mar send their chil-* 
dren witliont jmy fiirUuir exjmnHoa t^i t}iu very eeUool 
irtiich ha^ come so hard to th|m. The majority of poea- 
antB will everywhero ^ivo the same reply to Bucb a propo- 
sition : " The devil take that school, — we are aick of it 
We have Vw^id &o Toany years without a fiobonl, and we 
sbiill manage to get along without it ; if I want luy boy 
to learn something, 1 shall send him to the sexton. I 
know something ahuut that iustruction, and God knows 
what this will bo: vt may i»G tJiey will tonch my boy 
something, and then they will take him entirely away 
from me." Let ns suppose that such an opinion will not 
be universal, that it will disappear in time, and that, 
seeing the progress of the cliildren who have entered 
befoTti, otb<;rs m]\ wish Ui et'nd tbeiriij in that tyisej 
which I do not at all admit, only those who live in the 
Tillage where the fMibool building is will send tbdr chil- 
dren tber^L No gratis instruct) i.tii will entice tbe pupils 
in tbe winter from villages one verst distant from the 
school Tbiit would bu physically im}n>tiHibl(i. There 
will be on averse of about hftei?n pupib to a schooL 
The remaining children of the parish will study with 
private people :a tbe villages, or they will not study at 
all, while they will be counted in aa attending school and 
will be so reported. 

The suecess of the schools will be just the same as, if 
&Dt worse than, tbe success obtained with private teocbera. 
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:>.tti-ii;. uij ;iiMuii<. Tlio LoduhOTs Will be mcTi of the 

.■■i>. ^[iJuu. 4:jii;imj i^!t, lor LhtfTH are as yet qo othera, 
tint »ah iiui .iuU:ji>4i« II . tii Lhe tt»C case they* are bound 
i>i u< ■«i<i^.x,u\i: . .'iKiiiLoiis ,ind ira under tbe control 

■1 •''• i.n^iiii »li*i .UuuaaJ ivsults (JOrrBijxjodiiig Lo the 
:. .. i J 11,1 ..UL -^k ihojii, uliile iu thu <^vi^mment school, 
«>li' *■ < 111 1 'i.jti: ii> suoLiiit to utt;tbi.>iU, iiiiUiuals^ liiiiito- 
!,.•. -. itLiaL.t .Mill day. siLLil liie iutt^rfereni'e of cuiutora 
.!■» ; :,i. . n-i.j. ilk- ivMilis will otTtaiuly he worse. 

III. ;iiH.k.<i Hi\[ h'cvivts aa eiiormous sUan', will be 
ii.i>' '\i<'r.. Hid iii'u and thuu buCht?! ilig ^omi. i/uuS^-'ii^tiUoua 
\..\ III., .i|'|KH;tihu^ \>VK>r itittLhers, aud di^uii^iiig good 
1^1.' . ii-i ii- t,i iui[>>i.-m4Mu lu kiiow the oomUtiouji oC the 

f L- 1 1 Imi a ^^ludu Lu>vtirumeut t ^ he luui^c supervise 
iSl Ilk, fii> lAdl iL r-iLiLii^ tiuies liuike reports, which will 
in. -M MUrt kLLiii^^ty iidsu ajj choji^e are ubich iltu mode 

IL<i»k 

J'iii-i[»i 11 IiMul-i *vill uxjflt juflt as they exist now, with- 
niii i;tiui/^ MiiuLKiaEiun ut th(.'ir e^stt^uce, and nobody will 
I(ii4iiv -oi,tlUiiiK of LhoiiL, akhou<;h in them will take place 
iU,. I liM I itir>^«'UiL-EiL vt the po^mlar education. 

UL Lri.iL in nut Uio worst, nor the most baneful thing. 
Ill .lU Ehki hjiuik^hoH of tbu Hussian aduiini&tratiou we are 
itb L iLijiiLiLinL Ui till) incompatibility of official legislation 
hUIi mimO r-oudllioLia. It would seem, thcu, that there 
Utibitl Ui Iwro thii aaiue incompatibility in itiatters of the 
.^ilnr oiUi'J^tii'U ^Vhnt is faulty and inapplicable in 
I wdl Im uliidijd, aud much will be carried iuCu 
tw UAi;ful- ^Itb the Project a be^uing 
lUlriT e^lucatiou has at lea^t beeti made, 
or bod, small or lai^e, there will be 
d to every thousand of the Russian 




quite true if the establishment of the 

A^tuKULMVracive and financial respect, wen 

taken up bjr the government, and if 
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tiuit inrtitutioTi were jURt aa fuUy and frankly transfflTred 
U> UiM CoiDTDuue, whereas id Ibe Prujf^et botort tjs Ihe 
Commnnc is mftdc t<3 poT.and thp govenmicDL Uikea u]]on 
iteeJC the urgBoizatioQ uf thi^ achuob. It is t'roiu this that 
PAtnraJly wiU sjiring that enormous moral evil, thoa^h it 
may Dift be apjiareut to all, \stuch for n long Liiiie will 
underraine the development of education in the Ru-^sian 
jwdlila The need of educaliou ia jUBt b^inuin^' freely 
to take genu in the masaea. After the mapifest<i of Feb- 
njsuy IPih, the people everywhere eipreesed their convic- 
tioci that thej now need a greater degree of edufatioi] 
luid thai, ID oni(ir to at:in]ire thifl (kI u lati^in, thi^ aJti n^ady 
to nukke certitiu flacHliees. This conviction has found its 
eiproanion in the fact thuL everywhere free sehoola have 
httai ariaiag in enoriritipu^ numWre. T\ha masseB have 
been advanf^^LDg on the path on wMcIl the government 
vrvuld like to see them go. 

Suddenly, by esertlng nn oppression on the free echools 
and by imposing an ohli^jatury scli^xil tax upcin all, the 
gcfv^riirneni not only does not acknowluMlge the previous 
i^Uu-F3lii.iDril ijii>voment, Imt, oa it werr?, doniep it: the gov- 
Dtiiiiieut fleams to be itupuEing the ulli^tition of aiioiher, 
unfumiliivr oduaitinu on tlie mafHeAj removing thrrii from 
jcirtiE'Jpation in thdr o^vn affair, and demnndiug frum them 
ntit giiidanGfi and deliberation, but only submission. Not 
ouly litia my own expenaQue ahowu tci me in particular 
cawa, hat biatoi^ and rnmmon sense indicate to ua, the 
IfOHbiblti resultA of sucb interference: t}:a masBea will 
rqprd themselveg as the maiiyta of violence. The old 
MXton's £cboola will appear to them aa Bauctuuries, while 
the new government schools will aeem to them to Ite ain- 
lul innovations, and they will in ra^ turn away from the 
wry bflsiDeaa which th^yhad begun themselvea in love, 
limply Viei'ftuSL* the government hns been in a hnrry and 
h&A not given ihi^m a cbaiiue to think out the matter (o 
ita oancluflion, had not given them & chance to ^lect theif 
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own road, but has fordblj led them along a path lAofsh 
thej do not ;6t regard aa the beat 

The realization of the Project will, in addition to ita 
eiaential imperfectionB, breed one immeasnrable ^ril ' a 
schism of education, a taciturn negative reaifltance to 
the school, and a lanaticiam of ignorance or of tha old 
educatioD. 




EDUCATION AND CULTURE 



ToERE ora iDELiiy wcrda which have no clear deGnitioii 
and are eaaUy taken oae for the other, but yet are iiecea- 
aary for the troa'iniLsaoa of thought. Such words are 
•• education," " cultura," aud eveu " mstructioo," 

Pedagogues sometimes do not flckutiwledgii any distinc- 
tioD betwecu culture and education, and yet are uot ahle 
to express their thoughts otherwise than by using the 
wordfl culture, eduoatiun, instmeUon, or teaL-hbg, There 
most oertaialy be separate cvueeptioos eorfespoitdiug to 
these words. There may be Home roaflotis why we do not; 
wish to use these couceptiona in their precise and real 
flense; but thcee conceptrions eiiiat and have a ngbt to 
e^et ^patately, 

Tn GGrramiy there exists a clear auhdiviaion of the con- 
cepts as ^rstehuTUj (education) and UrLtem'^t (instnio- 
tion). It is assumed that education includes instruction, 
that instruction is one of the chief means of education, 
and that every instruction has in it an educatiooai 
element, ^rsichligps Ekmrnt. But the concept of culture, 
BUdung. ia mistaken either fur cdueiUion, or for insLruC' 
tiou. The most general German definition will be like 
this: education is the Formation of the boat men in 
conformity nitli the ideal of human perfection, worked 
out by a certain period. Tnstmction which introduoea 
ft moral development is a means, though not an eicluaive 
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means, toward iU attmnmeut; amoug the other meaii^! 
Outaiile uf iuBlructiCB, is cbe placing of the subject under 
edacftUon into curuiiii LOudiUoua ffLVfmruble to the ands 
of educatioUj — disciplii^e aud compulsion, Zucht. 

The spirit of mnUj say the Germans, muBt be broten in 
aa tihe Lhody is broken in bf gymnasticB. JJcr Gcisi mu-9« 

Culture, Bildmig. in Gonnaoyj in sodetj, and some- 
times tiVEin in pedagogical litt-nttuTM, as nlitsd^ mdutiuiied, 
IB either mistaken for inslructJoB and education, or is 
re]]ri!Bented na a social |j|jt'iiijnK'n*)n wilfi whith pedagogy 
has Dothjug to do- In tlie French language I do not even 
know a word correeptading to the coniie^it of culture : 
iducatiim, ijistructwn, dvUiztxtwn ere entii^lj diflerent 
conoept*, Kvon thuA U^cre b no word in Etiglip]i fthich 
ooTTQsponds to the concept of obrawvaiiic (culture).' 

The German practical pedflgoguea aonietimes dc* not 
Qcknowli^dge the eubdivieions int[.r odut'«(jotj and culture : 
both aie welded into one intepatable whole. In toUting 
once with Ihe fflmous DJeGtcrweg, 1 led him up to the 
question of culture, education, and instruction. Diestcr- 
weg apoke with malicious ironj' of people who made such 
subdivisions, fur according to him all theao ran together. 
And yet we apoke of education, fulivrt, and inAt-rnciion, 
and we clearly underatooii E'acji otheiv Hu hinim-lf said 
that culiJi.Tt had an tducaiional element which waa 
included in every instruction 

Wiat do these wuiils mean ? How are they under^ 
sttxid, and how should they be ijnder5tcx)d \ 



I 



■ TTiB Rnhfllan word for "culture,'" o^rmftPoanEi, meviB bIso *'for- 
matlnu," XivAaa Jt<r]vi<d fnim a word niBiiiiluf: ■■ liua^ " or ■■ form," 
Toli^riiv ^ miauiken In not tlndSni: an cqulv^lrint word for i\. in "Kcg- 
MtL^ for ''cuJtare" Tuy nejirlj cavara it.. Hovever, in lliis ft^Ay 
wbnL » trauBliUHBd by "ulucalJDTi" uioro nearly cormpuLLdn %o 
*'brlnj"lnE up>" wliile wliil Ib tnYnfllfkl^d bp "riilruw" frnm^tilly 
eorTe"pnnd?i l^ I-fie En^tah onnntiMi^ina af " eduution," u wkidi i( 
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I will not repeat the diBcuasionB and conTfiTsaLidna I 
have had with p&lflgognea in respect to this subject, nor 
will I oopy from bookit those contradictory opiniuDfl 
which are current; in literature reganiing this raatlGT, — 
that wnulii Im a waste n( time, and everj'luKly wht> has 
reail my firet pe^lay^^ioal article may verify tha truth o£ 
my wor<l?j, — but will only try to pjrplflin here the 
oiigin of Ibej^e oouceplious and the i:ausefi of thoir 
obscurity- 

Aceordiug lo thu CDiii^eptions of the padogoguus, cdui^a- 
Jiioo iQcludi?3 instractioD. 

V Ths so-called acicnee of pedagogy \a intorested only Id 
education^ and looks upou a inau receiving his culture as 
upon a Ixiinj^ entirp.ly sabjeti to the educator. Ouly 
through him doea tUo luau in the forpiuiive period of 
cukura roccivu cultural or r<iueational impTeasions, 
whelJier the^ impressions be bcok», Htoiioa, memorizing, 
ajtistic OT bodily exerciaea. The whole external world 
is allowed to act U|kin tha pupil ouly to ths extant to 
whicb the educatur finds it convenient. The educator 
tries to surround his pupil with au impcnctmbla wall 
against the iuflueiiL-i^ oE the world, and allows ooly ao 
much to pasfl through his flcicntigc acholastico-educMitional 
funnel as he duema to be useful^ I am uol Bpeakiug of 
what baa been done by flo-rallad uoprogressivc men^ — I 
am not fi^'htlug windmills^ — I am speaking of the com- 
preb^naion and application of -oducntioD by so-called 
ejcceUftutn prosr^^flpivo ixhuyitorn ' Everywhure the influ- 
ence of Life ia removed from the cares of the peds^oguea ; 
everywhcro the school ia surrounded with a Chinese wall 
of book knowledge, through wbicb ouly ao much of Ibe 
vital cultural influence is admitted aa mfly pleaae the 
educators. Tht^ iufueace of He is uut recogmzed. Tbus 
the science called pedagogy looks upon the matter, for 
it assumes the right to know what is necesBary for the 
foTDiation of the best man, and it considers it possible 
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to renove every cTtra-educatioTtal influence from it« 
chaT^I even thus tht^y ^iKic^e^I in Ibu practice of edu- 

CBlioLL 

On the bBHiH of mch a view, edur^tion ntid culture are 
naturally cooiuaed, for it is assumed that if there were 
not education, there would not lie culture. Of late, whaa 
people have bt^L diiuiy tc conceive the oecesaity of a 
freedom of culture, the best peddgogues have come to 
the concluHiou that iustructiou in the h^Ri means of edu- 
catbn, but that the iostmctioq is to be compuJsofy. 
obligaloiy, and thus hitvu he^in to coufuFie all three 
coiiceptiuua of education, culture, and iuatruction. 

Ac^iaivling to the conceptifma of tlie thcyretiwil peda- 
gogue, education is the action of oae man upon another, 
and includes three ficts : (1) the moral or forcible infln- 
enco of the educator, — mode oE life, puniahment; (2) 
teaching and instmcdon, and (3) Che direction of vital 
inSueni^es upon the person under education. The mistake 
and confusion of ideas, in our opinion, ariaea from the 
fact that pedagogy takes for its subject etiocaliou, and 
not culture, and doea not perceive the iniposaibilitj' for 
the oducatQp of for&soeitig, weighing, and defining alj the 
influences of hfo. Every pedagogue admits that life 
intrmluces ita influence before school and after school, 
and, in apite of all efforts to Tsmove it, even into school. 
This influence is ho atrcing that thw whole influence di the 
BchooL education ta for the greater part annihilated ; but 
the pedagogue Beca in this only an insufficient develop- 
ment of the acience and art of pedagogy, and iu^iata upon 
regarding aa his problem the education of mtn according 
to a certain pattern, and not their culture, that is. the 
atndy of the paths on which men become culturad, and 
the cooperation to this liberal culture. I admit that 
Uiitfrrieht, teaching, inatruetion, is part of i^r^kung^ 
education, but culfur© includes buLb. 

Education is not theaubject of pedagogy, hut one of tlia 
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phenomena to which jiedagogy caooot help paying atten- 
tion ; the Huhji^L of pudagtjgy ought to be and can he 
oni)' culture. rCuIture, in its widest meauing, in our opin- 
ion, forma the sum total of rdi those influences which 
develop a man, give hiiu a wider wt>dd concepLion^ and 
furnish him with new informatioin ChiJdren'ft gitmea^ 
fluffLTing, puiiitilirui^Tita of itfiri?nta, iTooka, vrark, injiupul- 
90Ty and free iosimuliou, the arts, the aciencea, life, ■ — 
everything giveii culture. 

Culture in genera] is to he understood a^ the coiiae- 
quenee of all thoRe influGnt^^s which life exerta on man 
(in the sensfl of the ouUuto o£ a man we say " a ciilturijd 
man "')i or, sa the influein'e itself of all vital cimdilionJi 
upon man (in the bouhh of the culture of a German, a 
Rnssian peasant, a gentleman, we eav, "This man baa 
received a giHii or a IiimI Luliurn [Lruijiiu^'], " oijiL^o forth). 
It is onJy with the last that we have to deaL i Eduoatiim 
ia the acition of one man upon Bnother for the puq>03fl of 
ma]dO£ the person under educatiua a^^quire certaiu moral 
habitaffwe s&j, *' Tliey have edu«iU*d him [Virought him 
u]'] a ny]iocritG^ a robber, or a good man-" Tho ^jNirtiins 
educated brave megj the French educate one-sided aud 
B&lf-twlifified men)- /in^tructirui ia the traue:uiRsJon of one 
man's iuforniaUon to another' (one may instruct in the 
game of chesH, in Iiininry, in the eli otuiaker'a ait). Teach- 
ing, a ahad^ of instnictloo, ia the action of one man upon 
anutlier for the purpose of making the pupil acquire cer- 
tain physical habits (one teaches bow to sing, do earpen- 
try, dance^ row, declaim). Instruction and tenchiixg are 
the means of t^ulture, w!ien they ure free, ajul meana of 
ejijcaticn, when the teaching us forced upon the pupil, 
and when the inatruetiQn ia eEcluaivc, that is, when only 
those subjeotd are taught which the educator regards as 
neceflsary. The truth propents ileelf tilearly and mstinc- 
tively Co everybody- However much we may try to weld 
what is diaconneeted, and to subdivide what is insepa- 
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rable, aod to subordinate thought to the existing order of 
things, — truth ig appftrent. 

Y E<i'i^*tioTk is a. ^ompulaorj, forcible action of one per- 
son upon nnothor for the purpnise of forming a man such 
05 will appear to us to be gouj ^ but ouKure ie the free 
relation of people, having for ita basis the need of one 
man to Licquire kuowied^ and of ihe other to impart that 
which he has acquired. * Instruction, Uatcrrifht, is a 
uieitos of botli culture and (uiucatioii. Th<i difieri?nce 
between education and culture liea only in the comput- 
fiion, wbi(;h education deetnR itst^lf in the right to 
exerL Education is culture under restraint. Culture is 
free. 

Education, French idncation, German Er^ehtfu^f are 
conceptions which are current in Eurnpe^ hut culture ia a 
concept whii;h ejast^ only in Kus^iu and jiartly in Ger- 
many, where there ifl no nlmost exact coireapond&ntia in 
the word Bildung. But in Franco and in Knglnnd 
this idea and the word do not exist at alL Cuilizittuin 
ia enlightenment, ijisirudion is a European conception, 
antranblatable into Russian, which denoteii a wealth of 
Bcholrt^tic ficic^ntlRc information, or the trjiusmiasion of 
such informntion, but is not culture, which includes the 
aciftntifie knowledge, and the arta, and the physical devel- 
opment. 

I spoke in my first article on the right of compulsion 
in niAtUirs of educatiott. and have cnduavoured Ut prove 
that, firstly, compulsion b impMsibU ; secondly, that it 
brings no resiilLfl or only sad resulla ; thinlly, that com- 
pulsion can have no other basis but arbitrary wilL [A 
Circassian tparhca to M£b1. a Mohammedan to kill the 
iiifidele.) Education as !i subject of acience doea not dx- 
iat. ^^lucntion is tlie tcudency toward moral deapotu^m 
raised to a principle,! Education is, 1 shall not aay an 
expression of the baa sidp of hnman nature, hut a phe- 
Domenon which proves Iba undeveloped condition oE 
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hiimnn tbongbt, anj. tberefoTe, it cannot be put at the 
^^ of int<?lligeiit hiiTDnn activity, — of science. 
^Education ia thaiendency of one maa to make another 
just like himBaU. r (The. t^ndeni^y of a poor mnn to 
t&ke the wealth away £rom the rich maiit the feoliug of 
envy in an old man at the sight of fresh and vlj2;DrotiB 
youth. —-tb^ feeling of eBVy, raiued to a principle and 
theory,) fl am coDTinced that the edticator undertakes 
with such 2m\ the education of tlie child, bucausa iLt i\\o 
bue of this tendency liea hia envy of the child'* purity, 
Andjiia de«iro to tuaki^ hiiij like himeclf, that ia, to spoil 
bim. J 

I know a tisurioufi innkeeper, v/hn has been tnikking 
money by nil kinds of iiiacaLtiea, and who. ia response to 
my pBrsuaHion and flattery to have him send hia tine 
twelve-year^ Id boy to my school at Yieoaya Folydna, 
makes hia red mug blfVim out into a self-satisfied smile 
and constantly makea one and the sojue reply : " That is 
soj youF S4areii:ty, but it is more unportaDt for me fir&t to 
flaturato him with my own epirit." And so he takes bim 
about with bim and boaats of the fact that bis Boa haa 
learned to cheat the peasaiita who aell hia father wheat. 
Who does not' kuow the fathers, educated as yuukers 
and in military schools, wbo regard aa good only that 
culture wbii^h is saturated with the spirit in which the 
fathera were educated ? Do not prnft^ssors in the univer- 
sitiea at^d riii>tiks in tho PGiiiiuarica saturate tbejr atudanta 
with their own apiiit in just such a way ? 

I do not want to prove that which T have already 
proved and which h very easy to prove, — that^ucatbn 
A3 a premeditated formation of men according to ccTtain 
patterns ia sit^riie. vnlawfxd, and imposdhltTj^^re I will 
confine myaelf tu just one question. pTliero are no rights 
of education. I do not acknowledge such, nor have they 
been acknowledged nor will tbey ever be by the young 
gnneration under educatiouj which always and everywhere 
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IB B«t Bgftinat compulsion in GducQ.tioiL^ Soie art ifot^ 
ffoifijf to prove tJii» riykt f 1 kticiw Dolhiug aod aissame 
n(>t]^g, but yoQ acknuwlodge and osaamG a new and for 
uaVon-ensting right fowme taan to make c>f others just 
such men as he. pJrMiftiiAV Prove this right by any other 
arguxueot tbau by the fact that the abu^e of j-uwer hoa 
alwayR esiat^, Not you arc the phdntiifs, but we, — ^ 
while you ora the defeudaata. ^H 

1 have several times been anflwered orally and in print ^ 
In n'\ilj to Lrbe iiifJUfl iiKprusHini in ydsnti^n I'iili/dna, 
just ati one soothes an oiiruly thild- I was told: "Of 
courflfl, to edueate in the same manner as ihej edueataj 
in the mediaeval monasteries Is bad, but the ^mnasia,, the 
univ^^fsities, are something quite different," Others told 
me : " i^u douLi it i^ ^v, but UkJu^ into tx^Dsideration, and 
ao forth, such and mch GonditioTia, we must come to tlujS 
concJuaiun that it could not be DLbensifte.'* ^" 

Such a tuode of retorting seema to me to betray not 
HeriouEoiess, but VFeakneflR of mimi Tb** (|Ue9ticin is put 
afi folluwe : Has one man the right to educate another? 
It will not do to answer, " No^ bnt — " One muat say 
direcLly," Ye8"or"No." If "yHB," then a Jewieh eynar 
gcgnc, a sexton 'fl school, have just as much legal right tc 
exiet ae all our univtsrHitiea- If *'oo/' then your univer- 
sity, as an edncationd institution, is jost as illegal if it is 
imptstfectj and ull acknowledge it to be so. I aee no niiddle 
way, not merely theoretically, hut e^'on im practice. 1 (im 
equally provoked at tfie ^iTinitaiuni with itfl Lalin and 
at ft professor of the university with his radicjilisEU and 
TTiAtfirifllisnL Neither ihe gymnapiast nor the student 
have any freedom of choitw. From my own obaervaliona 
eveii* the reeulta of all these kiuds of education are tfijually 
freaky to me. Is it not L^b\ioua that the courses of iusti'uo- 
tioD in our higher institutions of learning will in the 
twenty-(ir(it tentT^ry api^ear as strange aad useless to our 
-deacendoi^tB, as the mediftival schools appeax to us uow T 
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It id 90 easy to come to this simple couduBion tliatNf Id 
the histoiy of human koowle^ige there have been no abs^v 
lule truths, but mistakes have coostautly given way to 
other mistakes^ there is no reason for compelling the 
jaung&r ^mier^uD U> aui^uira information whicli ia sure 
bo prove faulty, I 

T hav<^ been told: "If it has always bcciJi that iray^ 
then whet are you worryiug nlout ? It cacnot be athet- 
wise." 1 do uot Hee that. If |teupte hjive alvrnys killed 
each other, it does not follow Lhat it ought always to be 
that way, and tliat it is neeeBsaT7 Co raise munier to a 
principle, e^pei^ially wlien the cauetja of these m^irdera 
have been diacovered, and the possibility of avoiding 
them has ht-tin fointed out. 

The main thing is, why Ao you. who acltnowledge the 
universal human right to edueate, condemn bad education f 
A father condemns it. when he aenda his son Co tbe gym- 
nosLucn ; reljgiim conUtuuDe it, looking at the universitjea ; 
the government, society condemn it Either you grwit 
ttJerylodtf the right, or you grant it to nobody. I see no 
middle. Science muat decide the question whether we 
have the ri^ht in t-Ancnte. or nnt. Why not tell the 
tnith? The univetsity does uot like the clerical educa^ 
tioQ, Baying that there ia notliiog worse than the semina^ 
riea ; the clericak do not like the university culture, aaying 
that there is nothing worse than the universities, and that 
thoy ara only w.*Iiools of pride and athmwrn; parento con- 
demn the universities, and the universities condemn the 
military schools; the government condemns the universi- 
ties, and vice versa. 

Who is right and who wrong? Healthy thought in tio 
living, not the dead^ people canuot, iu view of theae ques- 
tions, busy itself with making pictures for object study; 
it must perforce get an answer to these questiona It 
Tuakea no difference whether this thought will be called 
pedagogy or uot. There are two answers : either we must 
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acknowledge the right Lo be vGstod in Lhoae to whom we 
stand nearer, or whom we Iovh moat, or fear, even as the 
uuijorily do (1 am a priest^ and so 1 cnnBidbr tliu fii^tniiiury 
better Ihan Eiaylhing else ; I am a soldier, bo I prefer the 
miliUiry Bchool i if I am a fltudont, 1 recognize only 
tibe oniversitiee ; thua we all do, oaij that we Atreo^ben 
our bias by more or legs ingeuiouH arguments, not notic- 
LDg that all our uppotjents do che same) ; or the right Co 
educate ia not to bo vflsted in nnybody. I chose this latter 
way, aud I have tried to prove ^hy. 

1 say thaf the universities, not only the BussiaiQ uni- 
versities, but those in the whole of Europe, aincc they nre 
not eutuely free, have no other Iraaim than that of aihitra- 
rinesa, and are as monstrous as the monastic schools. I 
beg my future critics not to shade down my deductions: 
either I am talking nonsGoae, or else the whole pedago^ 
is at fault, — thero ia no middle way. Thua, so lun^ as 
no proof will be giveu of the right to educate, I shall not 
recognise it. Still, though 1 do not recognize the right to 
educate, I <:dunot help recognizing the pb«t)omeaoD iboelf, 
the fact of the education, and I must explain it 

Whence coined educaldon and that strange view of oar 
society, that incsplieable contradiction in conaequence of 
which we aay that this mother is bad, she ho^ no right 
to educate her daughter, let ue lake her away from her 
mother, thia inatitutiiuk ia hod, let us doatrtiy ilj thi^ insti- 
tution ia good, let uh support it? By dint of what dofla 
educittion exist 7 

If such aa abDonnal condition as the use of force in 
culture — education — hac existed for acea, the causes 
of this phenomeuou muat be rooted in human nature. I 
see these causea: fl) in the family, (2) in reiigioo, (3) in 
the state, and (4) in society (in the narrower aonae, whi[]h 
in our country uicludes the official circles and the gsolry). 

The liret cnu^n ia duG to the fat:t that the pirenir?, w^ho- 
ever they ba,fwiah to make their children such~3& they 
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are themeelvM, or, at leastj Huch as thpy should like to 
beH This lendeticy ia so natural that one cajunjt be pro- 
volred at it. fSo long ae the right of aach individual to 
fniB developojent has uot yet enter^ iniu the cuaadous-;^ 
n«5 of &11 tUe pareots, nothiug else can be expected. [ 
Beside?, the imrenta will tiufru then nnyl^oiiy oIko, bn 
dependent on what will become oi their sons; conse- 
quently their tendency to edut^ate them in their fashion 
maj be CEdled naturul* if not just. 

The second cause which produces the phenomenon of 
education ia ruW^Um. Aa Umg as a man — Mohauime- 
dan, Jew, or Christian ■ — believes firmly that a man who 
does not recognize hin teaching cannot be saved, and for 
ever loses bis soul, be cannot help wiahing, even though 
by force, to ennvrt nnd educate ii\GTy child in hh tentts, 

[ repeat: religiou Is the ouly lawful and aeiibible basis 
of education. 

The third and most essential cause of education ia con- 
tained in the need which the govetnmenl has of educating 
snch p43(iple n.s it can employ for eeitaia purpoaea. On 
the bads of this need are founded the militaiy Bchools, 
the Bchools of law, en^neering, and others. If there 
were no aervants of the governnieot, there would be no 
government; if there were no government, there would 
be no fttate. Couftaqueutly, this cause, too, finds its 
unqaeationfLbIc jnstifieatioD, 

The fourth cause, Anally, lies in the need of society, of 
that society which with us is repreaented by the gentry, 
the oflicialdom, anii p»irtly by the men^hant claaa. Thia 
society needs helpers, abettors, and accomplices. 

It ia remarkable, — I beg the render for clearness' salre 
to pay special attention to tlie following circumetance, — 
it is rpmnrknble that in science and literature we con- 
tinually meet vtitb attacks m:ide upon the compuJsicn oC 
domestic education (they say the parents corrupt their 
childrea, — whereas it aeema bo natural for the parenie lo 
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nifih to moke theit childreu like themseWes), aad apm 
religioiifl olTication (it gpemfl it was but- a year ago that 
all Europe groaued for a Jew boy who had Ijeec brought 
up by a ChristiaD, whereas there is nothing more lawful 
than the de^u^ t<j give the h^j, who haa fallen into my 
hands, the means of eternal salvation in the one religion 
ill whicih I bL<]ii^vi^)» uud attEii^ks upuu the i:Llut!BtLuu of 
ofliciaU and olficera ; but how ia a governiaeDt, which is 
necessary for all at ub» not to edacnie ItB servantB for ita 
own aoke and for uurfi 1 Yet one does not hear apy 
Attacks directed against the education of society. Privi- 
leged Botiety, with its uuiversity, is alwaya right, and yet 
it educatee the students in coueoptions contrary to thoso 
of the moaaofl, and has no other juatihc^tion than pride: 
Why ia that so ? I think it is ao, because we do not hear 
the voiiM of liim who aUacke us; we do not hear it, 
because it does not speak in print and down fiom the 
profesBor'a chair. But it ia the mighty voice of the people, 
whiuh one muet luten tc/ carefully in order to hear it. 

Take any public institution of our time and of our 
aociuty, — from the popular school and the home for poor 
children to the female hoarding-school, to the gymnasia 
and the uuivereitios, — in all of these institutions you wiU 
find one in-comprehensible phenomenon which does not 
startle anybody. The pareutB, bc^nnini^ witli the peas- 
ants and burghers, and ending with the merchanta and 
the gentry, complain that their children are educated in 
ideas foreign to their circle. The merchauta and gentle 
folk of the old style say: " We do not want univereitiea 
and gymnasia which will make athuisU and frecthinkera 
of our children." The peasauta and merchants do not 
want any schoolSi homea, or bcarding-schools, because they 
do not want their childreu to Wcome " white-handa" and 
scHbea, instead of ploughmen. 

All this time all the i?ducator6< without exception, frocQ 
the popcdar schools to the higher institutiaiis of learning, 
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ore cocc^enked oiUy about briitging up ths childraD ood^r 
Iheir charge in such a woy as not to reaemlle their 
parents. Som e edueatois naTTely dgclaxe themaelvea to 
be, acmOf without deolaring itjcon Aider themaelvcs to be, 
samples of wlint ihtiir pupiia ought to be, and their 
pupils^ parents they regard as samples oE that rudeneae, 
igni>rance, aad vice whieh they are not to beTI 

The lady teacher, a freaky creature, contorted by life, 
who planes the whnle pt'rfe^iion of human nature in tba 
art of buwiog, putting ou a collar, and in epeaking French, 
will inform you cotifidcQtiaHy that she la a martyr to her 
duties i tbftt all her eUucatioual efFurts are lost in vain on 
accfiunt of the itiipossiWIity of completely removing the 
childrea from thi^ iiiHuence of their piLreuta; that her 
charges, who bad already begun to forget Rusaian and to 
flp*>&k poor FreDdi, who had be^^n to forgel their friend- 
flhipa with the cooks and their associatlona with the 
kitchen, and their running about bnrefoot, and who, thant 
Ood, hi^ learned all about Alt^xtiuder the Great and 
about Guadeloupe, upon meeting their home Folk, — alas I 
— forget all that and acquire anew their trivial habits. 
This teacher will, without being embarrassed by the 
presence of her pupils, speak in derision of their moLhera 
or in genera] of all wotuen who belong to their circK 
considering it her speeial merit, by meane of ironioil 
remarks upon the former circle of tbe pupilSt to change 
their view and Jdeaa. 

I do Eot mention those artificial material surroundings 
which must entirely change the wbole view of the pupila. 
At home all the comforts of life, tbe water, thu cakoa, 
good food, tbe well-prepared dinner, the cteauliuesa and 
comfort of the house, — aU that ilefiended ou the labours 
and cares of the mother and of the whole family. The 
more labour and care, the more comforts; the leas labour 
and carti> the less comfort It is a simple thing, but, 
I dare think, it is more instructive than French and 
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Alma^er iho Great. In the public education this con- 
■Innt vital rvward fur labour is r^muved to suoh an 
«l«nt that, DO matter whether the pupil will think of it 
OP not, hor dinnor will be neither bettor o^ir warae, her 

Sillow-nljpa will be neither cleaner nor more soiled, the 
oora will be wased neither better nor worse; she has 
nol even her owa little ceil, her corner^ which ube may 
llx up as she pleases, or not; nor baa ahe a chance to 
mnku eoTnething for herself out of rlbfauDB and odd 

pi«C08. 

" Well, who would strike a prostrate person," nin^ 
tentha of my kwIgth will saj, *' so what sense is there in 
talkiDg about the boarding-schoola 7 " and so forth. No, 
tiiey ore not proetrate. they are up and about, leauing 
fiafoly on the right of eduration. The boarding-achoola 
KTe no wa; more moufitrouB thim the gymua^a and the 
universities- At the base of all of tbem lies one and the 
same principle, which is, the right, del^ated to one man, 
or to a small grcrup of men, U> make of other peoj>le any- 
tbiog they pleaae. The baarding-whools are not prov 
trate, — thousands of them exiat^ and will exist, because 
they have the same right to furnish culture as the edu- 
cational gymnaBia and uoiversitiei The only diiTercnce 
is, if auy, that we do not for aomo reascin recogntie the 
family's right to educate as they plidase, — wo tear the 
thiid away (rom her corrupt mother and place her in 
a home, where a comipt bdy teacher will straighten 
her out. 

We do not recogniie the right of a religion to educate ; 
we exclaim against the ^minariea and niotiaatic echocds; 
we do not i^cognize the atate^a right to educate ; we are 
dissatisfied with the military schools, with the eehools of 
law. aud BO fcHthi but we lack the courage to deny the 
legahty of the inntitutiona in which society, that is, not 
the masses, hut tha higher society, claim the right to 
educate aa they please, — the boarding-acbaola for prls 
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and Ihe aniverBitiea. The uoiveTsiliea T Yea, the aoiver- 
ftitiei I will take the Uberty of analyzing alao Ihia 
ttoiple of wiadom. From luy point of vitjw it bad uot 
ftdvftncBd one step beyond the boarding-echool i more 
tban that, m it h^ the root of evil, — tliu dcspntii^in of 
aocietyn ^g&inst which no baud haa yet beoa Toise^. 

JuHt )IH tho boiihhns-mifjo'jl bsui decided that tbere is 
no salvation without tfao iu&tnimenC culled a piano, and 
witbont the French lan^oge, cvbd so one wiseacre, or tk 
campany oC 8ut:h wiseaortis (I do not care i£ by this com- 
pany will be nuderatood the repreaentalives of European 
BuiUQcu, from whidi wo Buppotiudly hdvu hDirowcJ the or^ 
ganization of our iini verities. — in any case this company 
of wiHeacraB will be very inaitjiiifLC'^ia in comparison witli 
that mafia oE atudenU for whom the univetsity is organ- 
ized in tbe future)j bavo cptabliahel a university for tho 
study of positivtly all Bcisnce^ in their higheatj their 
very highest development, and, yon must not forget it, 
have Gtitablished aucb iaatitntioita in Moscow, Ht. Peters- 
burg, Kazan. Kfev. Dorpat, Kharkov, and to-morrow will 
eacjiblish aome more in Sarritov and in Nikohldv; wherever 
Ihey please, they tnll Bstabhsh an inatilutiDD for the etudj 
of all the acienTOB in their highest development- I doubt 
if tbeae wiseacires have thou<jht out the organization of 
such an inatitution. 

The boarding-school teacher bos on easier task : abe has 
a model — herself. But here the models are too varied 
nud too ijoiniiliix. But let na auppows tbnt wiieh nn ovgan- 
izotion is thought out; let ua suppose, which is le&a prob- 
flhle, thfit we poaaeas people for these institutions. Let 
us look at tbe activity of auch an institution and at its 
results. T have already spoken of the impossibility of 
proving the programme of ajiy in°titutiou of learnings 
much less of a university, as of one which preparea not 
for any other inatitutiou, but directly for life, I will only 
repeat — in which all nnbiasaed people muet rLeceflsarily 
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ngree with me — Kh&t there is no possibLhtj o£ proving 
the neoesaity of flnbdividinj^ the dejiartmeut of fltndy. 

Both tlie boarding^chool teacher and the university 
regard it a^ the tirat eonditioD of admitting peopla to tha 
piuiidpation In the culture that they he detached from 
the cirtla to which they originally belonged. The unive> 
aity, u^ a gtiTieral rula, admits only ^udi!iit^ wIlo have 
passed a seven yeata" approiiticesbip at & gymunaimn, and 
who have lived in large nitiea. A Binall proportion of 
special students pasa the same gymnasiLim course with 
the aid of private teachera, instead of the gymnfLainm. 

Btifore entering the gyinnxsiuiUi a pupil has to poae 
through a course of instruction at a county and popnUr 
BchooL 

T will try, by leaving aside all learned references to 
history and all ingauioue compariaona with the state of 
affairs in European couotriee, to speak simply of what is 
taking place under our eyes in KuBdijL 

I hope that all will agree with me that the purpose of 
our eilucational inatitutions consieta chitfly in the dissem- 
ination of culture among all claj^esi and net in the con- 
servation of culture in aome one cinss which has taken 
exoluSLve posaeesion of it, that is, that we are not so 
much coQcencd about the culture of the son of some 
nabob or dignitary (these will find their eulture in a 
Europ&au, if not in a Kus^an, institution), as that we 
should give culture to the eon of an innkoeperj of a mer- 
chant of the third guild, of a butgher, of a prieet, of a 
former manorial aervant, and so forth. 1 leave out the 
pijaaant, for that would be an entirely unrealizable dream. 
In short, the aim of the imiveraity ia the diasemiuation 
of culture among the greatest possible number of men. 

Let ua take, for example, the son of a small town 
merchant or a amall yeoman. At fiiat the hoy is sent to 
Bchool to learn the rudiments. This tDstrurtion, na is 
well known* coiuuat* in the memohziug of incomprehea- 
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turn lArw 

fit ae» 



mMe Slfl-vic word^, which lo^ts, as is well known, three 
or four years^ (The iuformatioa taken away from auch 
matriK^iou proves uiappliciLbli! Lo life; the morul hitbits, 
taken away from tKere, coneiat in disrespect for his eldera 
and tcjtoherflp !ionnitimi!H in the theft of b goka. and ao 
I, aiidjiLlkjve all, lu idlouess and LndoleuceA 
aeoma to me that it is superfluoua to prove that a 
Hunool in which it takes threu yeare to learn thikt whiuh 
could he acquired in three mouths is a school of idleueas 
and indolem-e. \ A dhilii who is compelli.'d to mt motion- 
less at his lLH>ok for the period of eis hours, studying the 
whole day thjit which he ought to learn in half on hour, 
IB artificially trained in the most complete aud tnoflt 
haooful idleneaa. 

Upon thefchiJdrei^ajBtumiDjj from such a sthool) cine- 
tenth» of the parentj^ especially the tnotherBlfind JJ^em 
pttrtiaHy BpoiJt,"^}j1iyBiGJdly enfeoUe^l, and alienatefljniut 
the necessity of making auccesBhil msn of the world of 
them urges the parema to send t^em on, to the county 
Bcho<jL In this institution the Ecquibiliou of habits of 
idleness, deceit, hypocnity. aud the phyaioal deterioration 
continue with greater vigour- 1 In th« county sch<x»l one 
sometimes aeefi henlthy fat^s, in the gymuosinTn rarely, 
in the univeraity hiLrilly ever. In the county sohool tlm 
subjects of inatructioD are even leas opplicabb to life 
than in the firyt. Here hegin Alexnuder the Great and 
Guadeloupe, and what purports to be an explanatioa of 
the phtoomGUft of Nature, whichfgivc the pupil nothing 
but false pride and contempt for his parent s, iri wh jiih he 
ia mipported by the eiample of hia teachers. ( Wlio does 
not know those pu]>ilfl who Imvo an uUw contempt for 
the whole mass of uneducated peopletn the ground that 
they have heard from the t^aoher that the earth ie round, 
and tha,t the air consists of hydrogen and oiygen I 

After the county school, that foolish mother, whom 
the writers of novels have so pleasantly ridiculed, worries 
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Btill more about her phydcally and morally changed 
child. There rullowfl the <;<?urfle in the gymnasium, with 
(he Mine artificea of examinations and compuli^ion, nhich 
evolve hypourifly, duiwit, and idlentiBP, nnd the eon of 
a merchant or o£ a petty yeomon, who does not know 
where to lind a workmau or clerk, studies by rote French 
or Latin graujoiiLr, the hisLciry of Luther, and, in a lan- 
guage not tainiliai'Iy hia own, makes vain endeavours to 
write a couipositiou on U*a advanUgOtt of a repn^fnlalivo 
mode of government. \ In addition to all thia totally 
inapphuthk wisdom, he learn? to make debtrS^ to cheat, 
to extort money from his parents* to commit dtbauchua, 
and ao forth, acquiring aciencea which will receive their 
&iul development in Xha unLverdtyTI Here, in the gym- 
naaium, we bgg the final alifinatuto from home. 

Enlighteuuii teachers endeavour to ratae him above hia 
natural surroundinga, and for this purpose have bim read 
Byelfoflkij Macaulay, Lewca, and so forth* not bewiuae 
he may have an exclusive bent for aomething in particu- 
lar, but, in order to develop him, as they call it. And 
the gymnaaiaat, on the baeifi oE dim conceptions and ot 
words corresponding to them, — progress, liberalism, ma- 
terialiam, historical evolution, etc, — lookg with contempt 
and hostility at his past. The aim of the inatruators is 
attained, but the parents, especially the mother, with still 
greater misgivings and sadness look at their emaeiated, 
eolf-oonfident and self-satisiied Vdnyu, epeaking a Btrnnge 
language, thinking with a strange mind, smoking cigar- 
ettes, and drinking wine. "Tbi deed is done, and there 
are others like him," tbink his paienta ^ "no doubt that 
is the way it oi;ght Ui he" nnd Vrinya is gent to the 
nniversLty, The parents dara not tell themaUves that 
they were mistnketL 

Id the university, aa was sflid before, you will rarely 
eee a healthy, fresh !acaj and you will noc see one who 
looks with respect, or even without rospect, if only 
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calmly, at the circle from wliieh he has emaflated, and 
in which he ^ill have to hve; he looks at it with 
oontcmpC, luathiDj^p and aupi^rcilious conipaii^iun^ Thua 
he looli flt the people of hia circle and aC hia rektivea, 
and evoD IhuJi ho looks at the flctivity which ought to be 
hie tLCCordiag to Iua social stajsiUiig- Oulj tbree careers 
exclusively preaept ihema&lvia to him surrooEded by a 

fi^i^Q aureulu: the luaTiied, the literiiry, and the oJljciEil 
Among the subjetls of instruction there is not one 
vhich Ih iLiu'liciiljle lo liTii, (md Ihcj am taught in pre- 
Gisely the same manner in which the psalter and Obo- 
d6vs1d'e geography ara studied- 1 oicludQ only the 
eiperimentaJ eabjects, such as chemistry, physiology » 
anatomy, and even nstronomy, where the students are 
coiujhjIIimI to work ; _dl the oLhw aubjecls^ such aa 
philosophy, history, Iqw, philology, pe Icfirtied by tote, 
with tho only purpose in view that of being able to 
answer qneationa at the examiiiH-tionX? whatever the 
einminationn hts, for promotion or fiual, L-it iDiikea uo 
dAli'erence which. 

1 SM the haughty cotitf^nipt of the profcBsors as they 
read Ihe^e Uues. They will not even honour me with 
an esprpasion of their an^er, and will not descend from 
the height of their grandeur in onler to prove to a writer 
of stories that he does not onderstand Anything jn thU 
impifrtaiit and luyateriona buHinose. I know that, but 
that does not by any means stop me from pointing out 
the deiiuotiona of reason und of observation. 

I cauoot with the prufessora recugni;;© the mystery 
of culture, invisibly performed on the students, independ- 
ently from the form and the contents of the lectures of 
the profesBorH. I ri?cogniKo nothitig of tho kind, juat 
BS 1 do not recognize the mysterious, unexplained cultural 
influence of the claasical education, which they no longer 
deem it necefisttry to discuss. No matter how many 
universally recognized wiseacres and respectable people 
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may afiirm that for the devBlopmont of a man nothmg 
]£ more useful tlmu the study u£ Latin grammar, and 
Grcelc and Latin vertws in the. original, when it ia poaaible 
to read them in translation, I will not beliovo it, jnat 
aa I cannot believe tbat it is good for a man'a develop- 
mtiiit tu stand three houTB ou one foot. Tbat has to be 
proved by imtnething more than esperience. 

By eicperiencB liVtrytbing iiiioginable may be proved. 
The reader of the psalter proves by experience that the 
h&Rt method for teaehiiig reeding w to make one Btudy 
the psalter; the shoemaker says that the best way to 
learn his art is to make the hoys for two years fetch 
water, chop w^kkIi aod ao fortL lu this manner you may 
prove BJiythiEg yon please. I say all this so that the 
defenders of tlie univeraity may uot tell me nf the his- 
torical meaning, of the mysterious cultund infiuence^ of 
the common bond of the governmental edncational insti- 
tutioDfl, tbat they may not adduce to lue as an examplQ 
the nniveraitiBs of Oiford and Heidelberg, but that they 
may allow me to diseuse the matter aecordiEg to good 
common sense, and that they themselves may do so. 

All I know is that when 1 enter the university at tfao 
age of from sixteen to eighteen years, the circle of my 
knowledge is already defined Eor me, ua it was in the 
department which I entered, and it is defined quite 
arhiLrjirily. 1 cxjine to any one of the lectures prescribed 
for me by the department, and I am supposed not only 
to hear all the professor is lecturing aboTit, bat even to 
commit it to memory, if not word for word, at leaat sen- 
tence for sentence. If 1 do not learn it all, the professor 
will not give me the necessary diploma at the final or 
at the biennial eEamtnations. I do not speak oE the 
abuses which are repeated a hundred timea. In order 
to receive this diploma, 1 must have certain hahita which 
the professor approves of; I must eithttr always be sitting 
on the first bench and take down notea, or I must have 
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H frightened or a m^ny look at the exammatioo, or I 
must ehare the profcaAar'A opinionj4, or 1 muBb regularly 
ftttend his evemngg at home (these are not my aupposi- 
tiooa, but the oproioDa ot the students, which one may 
he^r at any university). While listemug to the pro- 
feseor*a lecLiire, I may differ from his view, I may, on 
the bade of my roudin^B in regard tii thla aubjeot, find 
that the profeasor'a lectures tire bad, — I aUll must listen 
to theiQ or, at len^t, memorize them. 

In the utiiveraitiea thure e&iets a dogma which is not 
promulgated by the profci^aors : it in the dogma of the 
profesBor'B papal iu fallibility. Moreover, the culture lb 
imparled to the atuiiont by the profesBor precisely aa 
IB doue with all priests, secretly, in the cell, and with 
ft demnnd for reveTeotifLl respect from the uninitiitteil and 
From the sLudentA As Bixm B£ a professor is appoinLad, 
he begiag to lecture, and though he be naturally doll, 
and duller during the performance of hie duties, though he 
may have falleu t;alirely bthiud science, though he have 
ao iniworLhy character, — he cflntiTUtea to read as long aa 
he lives, and the atudeata have uo means of expressing 
their satiafnetion or discontent. Moreover, that which 
the profGSsor lectures upon remains a secret to all but the 
students. It may l>e this is due to my ignwance, but 
1 dc not know of any manuals composed from L)ie lucturoa 
of a processor. If there have existed such courses, the 
proportion of them will ba ahoot one in the hundred. 

What is that ? A professor lectures on a science in 
a higher cultural institution, — let us say the history 
of KuHaian law, or citil law, — consequently he knows 
ihia science in ita highest development, consequently he 
has heen able to combine fill the diffi^reut views held in 
respect to tliis aciunce, or to seleot odh of them, the meal 
modem, and to prove why it ia so ; why, then, does he 
deprive uBh and all of Europe, of the fruits of hia wifidim, 
and why does he impart them only to the students who 
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atbeod his lectures? Doea ha not know that tbere i 
guod publishers wbu pay guod suma for good liooks» that 
there eiUBts a literary criticism, which apprecifites literary 
productioaa, aaO that it wimld be Far mure coDveuieut for 
the studanta to read his boak at home, lying on the bed, 
tluLD to write out Lia lecLurea ? If the Hc^bnce ia ctiJtDgei] 
ftod m&de fuller each year, thea there may appear each 
year new HUpplemtintray articles. Literature and aociety 
would be grateful to him. Why do in>t the proEeaaora 
print their eouraea ? 

I should Lke to ascribe Ihis to ao iudiflereuce to litur- 
ary success, but, to my misfijrtune, I see that thesfl same 
high prieidta of Bcieuce do out refuse to write a hght pohti- 
c>aJ article, one that often doea not touch upon their sub- 
ject. I am afmid that the mystery of our university 
iustructioQ is due to the fact that ninety out of every one 
hundred eouraea would not, if they were printed, stand 
our undeveloped literary critidam- Why ia it absolutely 
neceasary to loctoro ? Why can't the students he given 
a good book, their owu or somebody else's, one or two, 
or ten good hooka ? 

The condition of university auBtraction, that the pro- 
feaaor muat lecture and that his lectures must be abj^o- 
lutely eirmething of bis owji, bobmi^ Ui the dugmnB of 
university practice, in which I do not beheve, and which 
it is i[n|»otwibla to prove. "The oral Iraremission im- 
presses the minds better, and so forth/'' 1 ahall be told; 
all that is not true, I know myself and rnBUy others, 
who are not an exception but Eorm the common rule, and 
who understand nothing when told nrally, but who com- 
pR?liond,J*=eil only when they quietly road a bi>ok at 
home. *The oral f-rao amission would only then have a 
meaning if the students had a right to oppose, and the 
lecture were a conversation, and oi^t a lesson!] Only then 
we, the public, woiild have no nght to demand of the 
profe^sora that they should publish those manuals from 
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which tbey for ttirtj years in Bucceesion have beea 
teaching our childri^n and brothers. But as matters now 
ire, the rertding of lectures ia ouly an arauaiDg ceremony 
whiiih hns no meaning, partieulnrly amusing on ocuount 
oC Che Boleniuity with which it ie perf^jruieil 

T am not on the lockout for meana to raeDd the uni- 
versitits; I do nut aay thai» by giving the ELudente the 
privilege of retorting at the lectures, it would be possible 
to invt^si tho uiiivHmLy hifltnicticm with norm' Nirtitiiug. 
So far as I kaow the ptofeaaoia oud students, I think that 
in such a caao the atudcntB would act litre achoolboys 
uid wnuld be given to liberal cooimoiiplacoe, while the 
pTofeBsora would not be able coolly to carry on the dia- 
ctisaioQ, without having rcoimrBtf to furee, and ^jitt^^re 
would only be worae. But from that, 1 think,^ doM 
not at all follow Ibat the students must by all means be 
silent and that the professors have the right to aay what 
they pleas^friim thia only follows thnt the whole atnic- 
ture of the Uiiiveisity is placed oa a fal^e foundation. 

1 can understand a university, corresponding to its 
name and its fundaiueutal idea^ — as a cullectiou of men 
for the purpose of their mutual culture. Such universities, 
uukuowu to us, epring up and exist in various comers of 
Ruaaia; in the universilieft themMlvea, in the student 
cirdea, people comi? ttigether, rood, discuss, until at lost 
the rule eatabUshes itself when to meet and how to dia- 
cuea That io a real ijniverflity. But our universitiea, in 
spite of all the empty prattle ubout the eeeming libgi^stn 
of their structure;, ure iDstituiiona which by their orgnnj- 
Eation iu no way dilTer from female boarding-schools and 
military rtcademieA As the mihtary schools train officers, 
OS the schciulti lit Ifiw Indii ofHoiaU, ku thf univur^itif^ri 
train ofBcinls and men of university culture. (Tliia is, as 
all kuow, a special rank, a calling, almost a caste,) 

The late university occurrences find aa explanation in 
the simplest manner possible: the atudents wt^re per- 
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mitted to let the coUars of their ahirta prf>tnicle, and to 
wtar their imifumie UDbuttoned, and thoy wero no lon^tir 
to be puoished for non-atteadonce at leoturea, whereupon 
the whole structure cjitue very n«ar to its fall. To intind 
matters, there is this means: iucarcer&t^ them again for 
non-attendance at lectures, aud enforce again the wearing 
of uniforms. It would be better still, £ijUowiug the ex- 
ample set by the English inBtitutions, ta punish them for 
unHH-Usfjirtiiry pni^isa hud fur niiabeha^iour, and, ahuve 
all, to limic the number of students to the onmljer of men 
teqnirei This would be conaietent, nnd, under aiich ftn 
arrangement^ the uuLvereities will give ua juBt the men it 
gave ufl before. 

The uaiversities, aa eatH-hlishmeots for the education 
of members of society, in the sense of the higber otheial 
circieSt are reasonable; but the moment tufja wanted to 
make of them institutions for the culture of the whole 
RuBsian snciety, Lhey proved worthless. I positively can- 
not understand on what ground utoiforma and discipUae 
are recognized as nsi^essary in the military flchtxila, while 
in the uuiversitjes, where the iuatmction is just the same, 
with o.icaminationa, compulsion, nnd programmer, and 
without the student's right to retort and keep away from 
lectures, — why in the miivuraiUes thoy speak rf freedom 
and imagine that they can get along without the means 
employed at th[3 military schools. Let not the caample 
of the Geruiao universities confuee us I We cannot take 
an example from the German universities: with Ihem 
every custom, every law is sacred, and with us, happily 
or unhappily, it is the other way. 

The whole trouble, both in the matters of university 
inatruction and of cultuns in Reneral, m caused mainly 
by people who do not reilect, but wht> submit to tlie ideas 
of the age, and who thus imagine that it is possible to 
ifirve two masters at once. Those are the same men who 
TB^lj to my thoughts eipreeaed before as follows : ■* It is 
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tme, the time haa paaa^d whi^D cMldrtiD are beaten for 
their atudiee nnd when thinga are learned hj rote, — 
that ia all vary irue -, but you mugt admit that it ia eome- 
times impoMible to get along %dthout the rcxil, and that 
the cbiLdreu must be compelled tu memorize. You are 
right, but why go to extremes ? " and so forth, atid so forlL 

You would think that theao people reflect oharminglj, 
but it ia evea they who have become the euemiea of 
truth and freedom. They eeem to be agreeing with you 
in urdeTj having takao posEessioa of your thought, to 
change and cut aud lop it according to (heir fAahion. 
They do not adxuit at all that Er^dom is ueet^ssary ; they 
only say ao beciiUHe they are afraid not to bow before the 
idol of our ag& They only, like officials, proi^ the gov- 
ernor to hia face, aa long as he has the power in bis 
hands. How many thouflnnd times 1 prefer my friend 
the priest, who aaya directly that there is no reason for 
reflecUou aa long aa poople are liable to d;o unfortunate, 
without knowing the divine JaWj and that* therefore, alt 
means must be employed in order to teach the child the 
divine law, — to hh-vo him. He says that compnlsion ia 
necessary, that teaching is teaching, and not playiug. 
With him L can dohute, but with the gantbmon who 
serve both despotism and hberty, never. 

It ia these very gentlemen who breed that peculiar 
condition of the uuiversitjus under which we now Uvo, 
and in which one needs that special art of diplomacy, 
when, according to Pigaro, it ia not known who ia cheat- 
ing and who is cheat«!. The students deceive their 
pftrents and infitruotura; the instructorci decjuve the par- 
ents, the students, and the govemmeut, and so forth, in 
all possible combinations and purrautationa. We are 
told that it must be bo ; we are told ; '^ You, the uniniti- 
ated^ don't stick your nosG into nur busineaa, for here a 
vpeoial art aud special information are needed, — this is a 
hutorical evolution." And yet the affair seema so simple. 
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Some want to teach and others want to learn. Let them 
teach a.9 much aa thej can, and lut ihem learn as mucli 
aa tbey wilL 

I remember^ daring the very heat of Koatom^v'fl 
uQivBraity project, I defended Ibe project iu the preaeDcd 
of a professor. "With what inimitable^ profoiind aericniB- 
nen^i almoBt in a whisper, inipi^eaively and ctrnfidentially, 
the proEeoaor aaid to me : " Do you know what that proj- 
ect iflT It 13 not the project of Ek Dew uoiveraityj it ia 
the project of doing away with univetsitiea,'^ and he 
loolced with eo exprcsaioo of terror at me. "What of iti 
That would be a good thing," I said, " because the uni* 
vermtiefl are bad/' The professor would not diacuaa any 
ful'ther with me, alUiough he bad not been able tcr prove 
to me that universiCieB were good, just 09 nobody else is 
able to |irove it 

All men exe human* even professors. Not one laboaret 
will snj that we must destroy the factory where he eama 
a piecQ of bread, and ha "will aay bo cot froin conviction, 
but uticonsdoualy. Those geBtlemt^n who bm concerned 
about a greater freedom of the uuiversitiea resemhk a 
man who, having brought up aome young nigbtiugalea 
aud concluding that they need freedom, leta them out of 
the Cflg« and gives them freedom at the end of cords 
nttache<l to their feet, and tbi^n wnndere why the nightin- 
gales are not doing any better on the cord, but only break 
their kga and die, 

No one has ever thought of establishing universities 
based on the needs of the people. That was impossible be- 
oauae the neads of the pe^ople have rf.mBioed unkno\tn. The 
QniverstieB were founded to ouBwer certain needs, pnitly 
of the government and partly of higher society, end for 
the universities was established all thuL preporHtory lad- 
der of educational institutionB which has nothing in 
common with the needs of the people. The government 
needed offidalSj doctors, jtirista, teacheTS* tnd the imiver- 
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Hides were founded in order to train these. Now higher 
aocii^t; Utiedd Lberals of a cerloiu patltim, aod the univer- 
sities train thei*e. The only blunder is that the massei 
do not Dtiod ihii6c UtitralM nt 11.I!. 

It is generally sold that the defects of the universities 
are due to the defects in the lower inatitutions. I affirm 
the ujipuBitti ; the defects uf the popular, tispecially the 
cou&ty. schools, are mainly due to the Ealse exigencies of 
the utiiversicif's, 

Xjet us now tak€ a glance at Che practice In the unirer' 
Biliefl. Out of fifty students who conijKise the audience, 
leu mea in the first two rows of Beats have note-books 
and are taking down notes ; of these ten, sl£ keep not«B 
in order to find favuai' with the prufeator, from a feeliug 
of su bgervi<*ncy worked out by the luwer school and hy 
LhE! gynina^iunt ; the other four take notes from a sincere 
desire to write down the whole course, which they aban- 
don at the fourth lecture, until only one-fifteenth or one- 
tweutieth of the whole number continue to wiite down 
the lectures. 

It is very diUi'^uIt not to mias a lecture. The student 
consulLB the manual, and it naturcilly occurs to him that 
it is useless to write out the leetures when the Earns 
result may be obtained from a msnual or from the Dotes 
of Bomeliody elue. In mathematics, and for all that in 
any other aubjeijt, as every teacher must know, not one 
student is ahVi all the time to follow the deductioue and 
CQDulumons of the teacher, however precise, clear, aod 
interesting' the teacher may try to be. Very frequently 
there happens a momeot of dulness or ahsent-mindednees 
with the student : be ought to ask a question, why, for what 
purpuae* wh^t prect^ded it ; the connection ia lost, but the 
professor goes on. The chief care of the studeuta (I am 
now speaking only of the vi:ry hu8t) ia to yet notes or a 
majitfal, from which it wonld be possible to prepare for 
the examinations. 
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The niQJorit^ go to lectures dthor because ihay have 
nothing ebe to do, or bei^use the^ have not yet grown 
tired of them, or to jtlease the profeasor, or, in rare caaea, 
bec&uae it is the right thing to do, when one professor in 
a hundred becomes popular and it ia a kind of mental 
dondjiEm with thb HtudoTitt^ to attend his leeturQs. From 
the point ot view of the Htudenta, the lectures nearly 
always are an empty formality, nEoeBBarj only for the 
sake of the eiaminalions. The majority' of students do 
not study their anbjecte during the whole time they are 
givQiL» hut instead busy thenieelves with other subjecte, 
the programme of which is determined hy the circle with 
which the etudents fall in. The lectures are looked upon 
in the saipe way in which soldiers look npon military 
exerciBeSt while an examination lb to them a paradt^ a 
dull necessity^ 

The f rogtamme which circles have laid down of late ia 
not varied ', it generally consists of the following : of the 
reading and re-reading of old articles by Byelfnski and of 
new ones by Cbernyab^vaki, Antoni^vjch, Pisarev, and bo 
forth; then, of the reading of new hooka which are 
enjoying great popularity iu Europe, without any connec- 
tion or any telntjon to the subjects which they study, 
Buch aa Lewes, Buckle, and 80 on. But tlieir thief occu- 
pation is the reading of prohibited hooka and the copying 
of theae, such as Feuerhach, Moleaehntt^ Blichner, and 
eapocially G^rteen and Ogar^v. Books are eopieJ, not 
according to their worth, hut in proportion to their degree 
of prohibition, T have soen in Htudoitta' rooms heaps of 
copied hooka, iacomparably more volumioous than would 
be the whole fonr years" course of instruction, and among 
these copy-books fat books of the most abominable ot 
Pdshkin's poems and of the most insipid and most colour- 
lesB oE Kylyfiev'e poems. Other occupations are meetings 
at which are diacuaeed the most varied and most mpor^ 
tant subjects, such as the independence of Little Eussia, 
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die diBseminalioD of thti nidimeuta amung the maBaes, tbe 
playing of ecme prank in common on a professor or dq 
the inspector, which is called ddmaiiding ex]]laDations, 
the union of the two circles, the arislocraLic and Lhe pl^ 
betan,an<i m forth. All that is Boiuiiimiia ridbulouE, but 
oEtea dear, touching, and poetical, such as idle youth 
(re<iueDt]y is. 

The thing lb, that iu these occupaticme lose themselves 
young men, sons of petty laudownera or of mercJsanta of 
the third guil<l, whom the parents Lavo atiit awny to 
make helpers of them, one, to taakt bia small eatate pro- 
dactive^ tho other, to help hiui carry od hie business more 
regularly and more profitably. Id these drclea the fol- 
lowing opinions prevail about the profeimora : one is very 
Btupidt Iboogh a worker ; another has fallen beliiud in hia 
■cience, though an able irmn ; a third is not quite honest 
and allows oaly Iho&e to pas8 who fulhl certain demands 
of hia ; a fourth i.s the langhing-stock of the human race, 
who, for thirty yearn in suceeaainu, has been reading hia 
notes which are written in an abominable language, — 
and happy ia the oniverBity which, to fifty profoasors, 
bas at J^at one who is respected ojid leluved by the 
students, 

f onuerly, when there were annual eaaminations, there 
took place each year, not exactly a study of the subject, 
but at least a cramming from notes before tlio exratinno- 
fciouB. Now such cramming takes place twice : in passing 
from the second to the third ypnr, and at the final e?tam- 
ination- The lot which wa^ then cast four Limes during 
oniTersity life ia now cast twica. 

As long as there exist examlnatioas onder the preaont 
procedure, whether paas examinationa op finals, there 
muat neuessarily exist lhe senseless cramming, and the 
lottery, and the personal likes and dislikes, and the arbi- 
trariueas of Lhe profeeaor, and the cheating uf the students. 
I do not know what the founders of the uuivetaitiea felt 
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aboTSt the eTammatlonB, but &9 coTomoa Bcnae tells me, 
nod OB T have u^perie-nced it more UiaD onue, and aai 
many, manj people have agreed with me, — exfuoinatiooa 
cannot serrr as a measure of ki^CkwIei^ge^ 'but onlf aa ft 
Lif^ld for rank ubitrohness on the aide of tbe proEeesora, 
and of rank deception on the aide of the students. 

I Lmd to pass examiaations three times Id niy life: Ibo 
first year I was not promoted from the first course to tho. 
aeiytnd by the profoHsor uf RuBsion hiatoryi who had ahortlj{ 
before that had a quarrel with my family, although T hii, 
not miasLid one lei^turo and knew Jiusaian hisLury ; also 
for nombor one" in Getmnn, given me by the same pro 
fejisor, Eilthciugh 1 knew (.lerman incoiitpiini.1>]y butter Uion 
all the students of our couise. lu Lhe following year I 
received five in Russian hiatory, because, having had ■ 
dispute with a felltjw student aa to who had a better 
memoty, wc had learned one qnealion each by htiart, and 
L received at lhe examination the very queaLion I hod 
raemoriEed, which, aa I well remember, was lhe biography 
of Mazeppa. That- was in the year 1B45- lo 1S4S I 
went to my candidate's examination in the St. Petersbui 
Univeraty, knowing literally nothing, and having pre] 
my^i^lf but one Wf^k before lhe examinations. 1 did not 
aTeep for Qipht^, and reoeived candidate's marks in civil 
and crimmal law, having prepared each subject not longer 
than a -week. In thia year 1862, T know otadoDts who 
have graduated by proporiug their eubjects just une week 
before the examinations, I know also of cases, for this 
year, wfjere seniors have faleititid ticktitsj I know of ona, 
professor who gave a student thrae instead of 6ve bec&i 
th^ student aHowed >iBmf.eH to amile. The prof^ 
remarked to him; "We may smile, but yon most noty"] 
and put down three. 

1 hope that nobody will ri^gard the adduced caaes 
exceptions. Any one who knows the oniveraitves km 
^ Ooe la the Jtm ai. ud five tbe hlgboH morlc 
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that the cases adduced form the rule, and not tha ercep- 
tioD, and that it canooL be otherwise. If there is aoyliody 
who doubts it, we will mealion mil] ions of caseH. There 
will be found protefltera [^ainat the Ministry of Public 
laetructiou who will hi^u tbeir names, as there have been 
fffotesters affadnBt the MinUtry of Internal AfTairB and of 
Justice. What bnppeued lu IS43, uud iu 1862, will aUo 
happen in 1&72, as Long as the organization remains the 
same. The abdishruont of the unifumifl and uf aouual 
erandnatioQS does not farthei this freedom one hair's 
breadth ; these are only new patches on an ohi garment, 
whiub ouly tear itie old doth. No man putteth new 
Trine into old bottles. 

I flatter myadC with tbe hope that even the defenders 
of the university will say: "That is so, or partly true. 
But you forget thai there are studects who foLow the 
lectiires with lore and who do not need eiaminatioDs at 
all, and, what is moat important, you forget the coltural 
infuence of the uuiveraities.'* 

No. 1 forget neither the one nor the other- about the 
first, the iudepeu<ieut]y wortdDg students. 1 will say that 
for them there is no need of universities with their organi- 
iation, — they need only appliaaoea, a library, — not 
lectures to listen to, but conversations with men who can 
guide them. EuL even for tbat minority the uuiven^ities 
will not Eurniab information corresponding to their circle, 
if they do not wish to become littirateurs or profeasors; 
the main thing ia that eveu this minority is subject to the 
influence which ia callerf cultural, but which I call the 
corruptiDg inf uence of the universities. 

The second retort abont the cultural influence of the 
uoiveraities bulonge to the number of those which are 
hosed on faith and first must he proved. Who has proved, 
and how has it been prnvod, that the uoivereJtiee have 
that cultural iofluence^.at]d wheuce springs that mysterious 
cultural influence? I There is do communion with the 
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profeMora, — tKere ia not that ^oiifidg Dce and lore which 
spring from itj there is, id the mnjc^ritjoF casea, nothing 
but ia&i and EuspicionT^Tbe students niO learn notUug 
new from the profesaora .which they could not as well 
find out from bouka, 7^^ cultiu^ iufiuenca, then, lies in 
the communion of the fotiDg meti occupied with the some 
HuljJGuta, L aupposti- DoubLltisa ao; but thoy uru for the 
moat part occupied, not with a<^it!nce. as you presume, but 
with t^mmming for examinatious, oheatiEg the profesaora, 
aotiug th« Liberale.uid all such things aa will taicQ posaea- 
fiiou of young men who an; torn nwny froni their anrround- 
int'B, thtiir fuiuily, and who are arLiiitially uonntcited by the 
spirit of fellowship, roiaial to a prindplo and carried to a 
poiut of self -contentment) oE &elf-sufl]cienoy. 

I am not speaking of the exceptions, of the stut^entd 
living wit}i thuir familiea, for they are Iohh aubjuct to the 
cultural, that is, the corrupting infiuence oF atudenta' life ; 
nor do I apeak of thoae rare excepuons, where men have 
aince childhood been devoted to ecience, who^ being con- 
etently at work, are also only pftitiolly flubjocted to that 
influence. liiJeed, people are being trained for life, for 
work; every work detoaods not only familiarity with it, 
but also order, regularity, and, above all, the ability to 
live and get along with men. See how the sop of a peasaot 
leam« to bticnine a fnrmer, how the sextini a son, rending 
in the choir, leama to be a aextgu. how the son of a Kirgi^ 
cattle-keeper bccomoa a herder t he enters very early into 
dire(;t relatione with life, with Kature, and with men ; he 
learns early, while working, to be productive, and he learns, 
being eecuro on the matorial side of Hfi;, that is, eecur^t as 
regards a piece of bread, his wearing apparel, his lodging. 
Now look at a student, who is torn away from home, from 
the family, cast into a strange city, fall of temptations for 
hifl youth, without means' of eupport [liecause the parentB 
provide onl^ the necessary means, while all go out to pass 
their time wall), in a drclo of companions who by their 
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Hociety odIj intensify his defects, without guides, without 
an flini^ having pufihed off from the old and hanug uot yet 
lauded at tbe new. Such, with rara bxiHipLiouB, ia the 
poaition of a stndenL From this results thiit which 
alone can result '. o£cials» tit ouLy far the giivuTunLent \ or 
profesfliooal officials, or Uterary official, fit for society i or 
people ail nil! ^!y torn away from their former surroundingB, 
with a spoiled youth, aud liudiuy uo pluue fur themeelvea 
in life, ao-colJcd people with univer^jf cuUun, — advanced, 
thab IB, irritable, di^kly llberEUs. 

The university is our lirat and our chief educational 
iualituCiun^ It la tho first, to arrogaiti to iteelf the right 
of educaCiOD. aud it is the firat, so far aa the results, wliich 
it obtains, ladieatfl, to prove the illegality and itnpoflaihility 
of education, Ouly from the ^cial point oE view ia it 
possible to justify the fruits of tho univerHity. The uni- 
versity tralas not such mea as humanity needs, but euoh 
as corrupt society needs. 

The course ia aodt-d. I presuppose my imaginary 
nlumoos as one of the best in every respecL He cornea 
hack U} his home : all are strangers to him^ — his father, 
his mother, his relativsa. He shares neither their faith, 
nor their desires, and he prays not to their Grod, but to 
other idola His pacente are deceived, and the aon fre- 
quently wishes to unite with them into one family, hut he 
no longer can do that. What I say is not an empty phrase, 
not a faney. I know very many students who, after retam- 
iug to tlieir families, were at odde with their Faiikiliea iu 
nearly all their convictfous, about marriage, ahout honour, 
about commerce. But the deed is done, and the parents 
cooeole tbemselves with the thought that such ia aov: the 
age ; that the prtstiU education ia such that their son will 
make a i^roer for hiuiBelf somewhere else, if not in bis 
former aurrouadinga ; that he will find his liveUhood and 
means to help them ; and that he will be happy ia his 
own way. 




TTnfoTtuiiatel]', in tune eaaes out of ten, the parrots are 

flgajn mistakeo. Having gmiluated, lhe:r son does not 

^^aow where to lay down his head. A strange thing it is I 

>i The information wliieJi he has acquired is of no use lo 

anybody, -^Qo one ^ve* anything for it Tboi|:,^^iy 

appTica tiioa is in literature and in pedagogy, tbBt _ia, a 

^tiiB Bcjence deaJing withlCEe eduuaUon of jueC auch uasloBa 

men &r heTa) 

Now, this is strange: culture is so rare in Ruaslai 80 it 
ought to be eatpensive and highly eateenied. In reality, 
the very opposite tnkefl place, We need machiniats, for 
we have few of them, and we send to all o£ Europe for 
machinists and pay them good wagee ; why, then, do people 
with a umveraity education say (and there are but few 
cultured people among ua) that they are needed, wberaaa 
we not only do not appreciate tbem, but they even can 
find no place for themselves ? Why does a man who has 
finiehed hie apprenticeship with a carpenter, stono-maBon, 
or stucco-worker, get at once from QEleen to seventeen 
roubles, if he is a workman, and twenty-fire roubles a 
month, if hu is a master mucbanic, a bos^, wbiJe a student 
is glad if he gets ten (T except literature and officialdom, 
but speak only of what a sludeat cao get in a practicial 
activity)? Why do laodiMl proprietore, who have land 
left that must be made productive, pay from three hundred 
to five hundred iviubles to peasant farmers, when they will 
not pay evan two !iundr<id roubles to agricultural etudenta 
and natural science gradiintes ? And why do peasant, and 
not student bodses control thousands of workmen at the 
railroads 7 Why ia it ibat if a student ^U a place with 
a good flalary, be ^ta it not for what knowledge be bas 
acquired in the university, but for what he has learned 
later? Why do law students become ofBcera and mathe- 
maticians and natural science students officials? Why 
doea a ploughman, after living ft year in sufficiency, bring 
home from fifty to aiity roubles, while a student leaves 
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after b year'a eTiateTicCj b debt of one hundred ronblea ? 
Why do the maaaee pay a popular school- t«iLcher eight* 
nine, ten roubles a month, whether he be a aeiton, or a 
studeDl? Why doea a mercbaDt employ as a ckrk, take 
aa a scQ-iti-taw mto his house, not a student, but a peasant 
lad? 

Because, T shall be told, society doea DOt yet know 
how Co appreiiiat*! educatJoD ; bei^auae a atudent teacher 
will not cheat workmen and eoala-ve them by advance 
payments; l)ecause a student merchant will not give 
wroug measures and weights; because the Fruits oE cul- 
tore are not so palpB.ble as the fruits of routine aud 
igutji-OQue. 

This mfty be so, I shall reply, only eiperience has 
taught me the opposite. A fLtudi'nt does not know how 
to Toanage an aH'air, neither hocestly, nor dishonestly, or 
if ha docH knew how, he manaj^a it in conformity with 
his nature, with that general structure of bin nioral habits, 
which life, independently of school, hoa evolved in him. 
I know an equal number of honest students and of othar 
people, and vice versa. But let us even suppose that the 
university ttftining devolopa the feeling of jiiijiice in man, 
and that, in consequence of this, uneducated people prefer 
uneducatefi men to studenta and value tltern higher than 
students. Let us suppose that that is so- Why, then, 
can we, no-mllerl cultiired people and men of means, the 
gentry, the littirateurs, the profesBOrs, make no other use 
of the students than in govemnient service ? I leave out 
the government service on the ground that Ihi^ reirmnera- 
tion in that service cannot be taken as a measure of 
deserta or of kn[mll^^^ 

Everybody knows chat a student, an ex-oflicer, a landed 
proprietor who has equandtTtul his estate, a foreigner, raid 
so forth, travels to the capital, the moment be for some 
reason must earn a livelihood, and. ai^oniing to hJa cod- 
QBCtiuns and the iniiueuce brought to bear, receives a 
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pUcQ in the odmmistratioii, or, if he doea oot receive it, 
be regards himself ae iasulced. It is for that reasoa that 
1 do not flpeak at tbo ntmuneration in the st^rvim; Hit 1 
aak why does that same profeasor. who has imparted that 
culture to the nlLidentH, give liFtticn mublea a month to 
hia jnuitor, or twenty roublea to & carpeuler, while to the 
atndettt who coTnca to him he snjs that he in veiy Borry, 
that be cannot give bim a placid, that all h^ can do [a to 
try for hitn nmong the officiah, or he offers him a teH" 
rouble pliio*- aa copyint or proof-roodor of the work which 
he happens to be pubHahing ; that is, he offers him a place 
in wbii:h there is to be applied the knowleilge wbioh lie 
has takea away from the county school. — the ability to 
write? There are no places wbere the knowledge of 
Ronian kw, On^ek literature, and integral calculua may 
be (ipplied, And there can be none. 

Thus^ in the mnjoritj of cases^ the aon rtturmng from 
tbe univcraity to his father does not justify the hopes 
oF tbe parsDta. aud^ iu order that he may not bwome a 
burden to the family, be ia obliged to accept a place in 
which aU the knowledge he needw ia Lbe ability to write^ 
and in which be enters into competition wiib aU the 
Rnsaiana who know tho mdimotils. Tha only advantage 
he has ia his rank, which does him good only Id serried, 
where connections and other conditions are more effect- 
ive ^ another advantage ia his liberalism, which is not 
applicable to anything. Tt secraa to me that the percent- 
age of men who occupy places with good romunomtioa 
outside the government aervioe ia eiceediogly small 
Tnietworthy etatistical data about the activity of graduates 
would W an important material for the science of culture, 
and, T am conviciced, would mathematically prove tbe 
truth which I am trying to elucidate from a priori reason- 
ing and from Jata at band* — the truth that people with 
a university education are of little uae, and that they 
direct thoir chief activity to literature and pedagogy - that 
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is, to repeatmg that etemal circle of cnlbare and to croatr 
mg )u8t tiuch ustileas ^leople for ELctuul lif& 

But 1 have not foreseeo one retort, or rather one sourea 
of retorts^ wbieb Daturallj vfill Bribe vith the luajoriLy of 
my readers; Why does this same h^hest culture, which 
tuTDfl out to bo BO fmitfuJ \n Europe, bocome eo inapplitja- 
ble with usl The European societies ore more cultured 
than oiirB, why, then, cannot Rupaiftn society travel nloog 
the same path which the European eodeties have trav- 
eracd? 

This retort woold be insuperablet if it were proved, 
firPt, that the path over which the European nations have 
traveileUn is the beat; secondly, that ilU humanity travel 
over the same path; and tbirdly, that culture is being 
grafted upon our people. The wholu Ea^t has bcQU 
edaeated by eDlirely different paths Ibau the European 
humanity- If it were pmved that a joTing nnimal, a 
wolf or dog, had been brought up on meul aud had in thia 
manner rccsived its full developnieiDt, should T have the 
right to conclude that, in order to bring up a }oung horse 
or a rabbit, I must feed it on meat, in which way alone 
I cftD procure itp full development ? Could I finally con- 
clude from these opposite eiperiments that, in order to 
bring up a Ij^ar cub, I ruuat f«ied it on meat or oata? 
Eiperience wouM show me that a bear needs both. Even 
tliough I may think tbat it ia more natural for meat to 
form flesh, und tbi:>ugh my previous eiperimente conlirm 
my supposition, I cannot continue giving the colt meat to 
eat, if he throws it up every time, and if hia orgauiam 
will not assiroilate the food- 

Tluv Ranif tn-ke-d place with the European culture, both 
in form and contents, when it is transferred to our soil 
The organism of the ^Rua.tian people doee not aaaimilate 
it; and yet, there mi;st be some other food which will 
support its organism, for it lives. This food does not 
BCem food lor ua, just aa grass is no food for a camivo' 
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roDfl aninifll ; id the meantime the historico-pliTsiological 
process ia taking place, aud that Food, unacknowli^gtid 
though it be by us, ia assimilntGd by the people:, aod the 
immeuBd Buimal is getting stronger and gruwiog up. 

Making a r^suto^ of all said above, wo anive ftt the 
follnwiQg concluaions : 

_ (1 ) Culture and education are two distinct conceplionB. 
I ^) Culture is free, and, thfirefore, logul ami jiirIl-B^"- 
cation la compulaoQ', and, therefijre, illegal nud unjust} it 
cannot he justified by reason, and, consequently, cannot 
form the subject of pedagogy. 

(3) Education, as a phenomenon, has its orifiin : (a) in 
the family, {b} in faitb, (c) in the govemmeut, {tl) in 
K»dety. 

(4) The domestic, religious, sud govammental bases 
of education are natural and 6nd their justitication in 
necessity ; but the social education has no other founda- 
tioD than the prtde of human rua^ozip and thua besrs the 
most baneful fruits, anch afl the nnivcraitiaa and university 
culture. 

Now, having in part crplained our view on education 
and culture^ and having dehaed the limits of Ixith, we 
may reply to the. questions put by Mr. Gly^bov in the 
periodical Editcaiion (No, B, of ISG2), — the firet questiona 
that naturally must ariae during a serious reQec^tion on the 
matter of culture, 

{i) Wltat shall a School bs \f it it not to take part in 
the hif^ness of fdjication t 

(2) What u Ttieant hy nort^nter/frcna of the school in 
matters t>f ediicatwn i 

Art^ (3) /fl it. posaibk to sepnTfrtr. education fTtfrrt m- 
itruction^ eapecialiif from -primtinj itistrrtctutn. whin the 
sdiicatioTial cUmeiU iff brought to bear on the yoidhfid 
vrvinds ovn in the hiyhsr schooU f 

(We have Already poinU'd out that the form of the 
higher ioatitutiona of leamingj whero the educational 
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elemeot ia prGaeot, by no moaiiH servos qb as a modoL 
We deny the plan o£ the higher institutions ot learning 
as much as that of the IowbTi and we bbq in it the begin- 
ning of all evil) 

In order to answer the questiona put to ufl, wo will 
only transpose them : (1) What is n^earit by non-interfer- 
ence of the school in education? (E) Is aueh a non- 
inttirfeivucu postiLble y (3) What mu^t thu school bCi if il 
is not to interfere in eduction i 

To avoid miBundorstainiingfl. I must firat uxpkin what 
I mean by the word *^ school/' which I used in the same 
sense in my first article. By the word VjchasJJU under- 
stand not the house in which the instruction is giveu, not 
the Leochers, not the pupils, not a certain tendency of 
iiiHtructic»nf but, in the genersLl senBeHfff conscious acHi^t^ 
of hitti who jtpw ctUiti-rf. itpoa ikosf wha wwiV it, that is, 
ooe part at culture, in whatever way this aetivtly may 
find ita expression: the teaching of the regulations to a 
recruit ie a school ; pvcblic leciures are a acbool; a course 
in a Kohamuiedan institution of learuiug la a school ; the 
collections of n rauseuni and free ncceaa to them (or those 
who wish to see them are a scbooL 

I reply to the first question. The non-intflrference of 
the school in matters of culture meana the non-interference 
of the school in the culture [formation] of beliefs, the 
QDnvictions, and the character ri£ him who rec^ivi^ that 
culture- This non-interference is obtained by ^^ citing 
the person under cnlture the fnll freedom to avail himaelf 
of the teaching which ojiswers his need, which be wants, 
and to avail hiraaelf of it to the extent to which he needs 
and wnuta it, iun\ to avoid thft t<!nc?.!iitrg wbich he duee not 
need nod which he does not wanB 

Pablic lectures, inuseutns are the best examples of 
schools without interference in education. Universities 
are examples of schools with interference in matters o! 
education. In these insLitui;ions thostudents are conned 
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to cGTioin limits b^ a deSnite course, a programme, a code 
of eekcled atudies, by the eaigeocies of the exaininacioDa, 
aud b^_ttie graut of rights, based cbieflj on tbeee exami- 
mtljonBjbr, more correctly, fey the deprivation of rights in 
onaeof nfin-c:ompli(i.ne*i with certiiin preeoiihikl oondJLione. 
(A aenioi taking hi» eitamlDationa threateDed with one of 
the moat terrible punishments, — -with the loss of hia ten 
or twelve yeara of kbour in the gymnasium aod in the 
university, and with the lo53 of all the advantages in 
view of which he bore privatioua for the period of twelve 
years.) ^ 

In these institution^ everything ifl m arranged that the 
stndeDt, being threatened with punishments^ is obliged ia 
renjiving hia culture to adopt that edumiional clement 
and to aaaiutikte those beliefs, those convictions, and th^t^ 
cb&racter, which the founders of the institutian want.) 
The coinpulHory educational element, which conasts in 
the eTclusive choice of OTie circle cf science and in the 
tlin^it cf punishuiBut^ \b as strong and as patent to the 
serious observer, as in that other institution with corporal 
punishment^ which auperfidal observers oppc^se to the 
univerbitiM. 

Public leclures, whoM number is on the continuous 
nicrease in Europe and in America, oo the contrary, not 
only do not confine one to a certain circle of knowledge^ 
not only do not demand attention under threat of puuiah- 
ment, but expect from the students certsln aacrificea, by 
whirl) tht^y prove, in ecru trad iti[.i]ii]tiou to the itrst, the 
complete freedom of choic^ and of the basis en which 
thtj are reared. That ia whot is meant by interfurence 
aud non-interference of J^hool in educatiuD, 

If I am told that such non-interference, which is 
poBsiblQ Eor the higher inetitutions and for grown-up 
people, is not possible for the lower schools and for 
minors^ becaujie wa have no exnniple for it iiL the shape of 
public lectures for children, and so forth, I will answer 
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that if w« are not going to UQdersUnd the word " school " 
la the narrowesl sense, bul wiU au^pt it with tbe 
above-mentioned definition, we shall Bud for Ibe lower 
of knowledge ojui for tliu lower ages many 
influences of liberal culture without interference in edn- 
cation^ fxin^HpciadiDg to the hi^hc^r iurititutiou^ and to 
the public lectures. Such is the acquisition oE the art of 
reading from a friend or a brother; such are popular 
games of children, of the cultural value of which we 
intend writing a special article ; fiuch are public spectacfeSt 
paiioranmfl, aud so fortb; Bueh ara pieturiia und books; 
such are fairy-tales and soDgs; such are work nnd, lest, 
the experinit^nta of tbe school at Vili^us.ya PolydutL 

The answer to the firat question gives a partial answer 
to the second : ia such a non-interference possible ? We 
cannot prove this poaaibility theoretically- The one 
thinp which confirniB a^ich a posdbiUty ia the observation 
which proves tbatTpeople entirely uneducated, that is, who 
are subject only to tbe free cultural influences, tbe men 
o( the people are fresher, more vigorous, more powerful^ 
laore independent, juater, humauer, and, above all, more 
useful than Ti^en tlo nmtUsr how ij^luuat^^S^ But it may 
be that even this statement need be proved Co many. 

1 shall have to say a great deal about these proofs at a 
Ut«r time, Her« I will adduce one fact. Why does the 
race of educated people not perfect itself zoologically ? A 
race of thoroughbred auimals hee}>e improving; the race 
of educated people grows worse aud weaker- Take at 
haphazard one hundred childreE of several educated gen- 
erations and one hundred uneducated children of the 
people, and compare tbeco in aoything you please: in 
Btrength, in agility, in mind, in tbe ability to acquire 
knowledge, even in moralityi — and in all teapecte yon 
are startled by the vast superiority od the side of the 
children of uneducated generations, and this superiority 
will be tbe greater, the lower the a^ej aad vice versa. It 
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is terrible to eaj thia, on account of lie conclu&iaas to 
which itr leadA as. but it is true. A final proof of the 
[loseibiiitf of nou-iuterfereuce hi the lower scUooU, Tor 
^[jple, to vrbom pcraooal experit^Dcc and an inner feeling 
Lull nothiog ill favour of Buch an opioioDi caa he obtaiiii^ 
only by means of a couscIetitiouB study of all those free 
influences by meaDt^ of which tho niaaa^s get thoir culture, 
by an all-rouud diacusaion of the question, and by a long 
seriea at experiments ^nd reports upon it. 

What, thttii, musL the school be if it is not to iutmrfera 
b matters of education ? A school is, as aaid above, 
the conBcioua activity of him who gives culture upon 
those who receive \L How is he to act in order not to 
Irans^e^ thelimits of culture, tlmt is, of fi-oedom? 

1 replyftEe school must have one aim, — the trana- 
misMon of mformatioa^ of knowledge, without aitsmpLiug 
to poao over into the moral l^rritory of convictiouH, beliefs, 
and characcer ; its aJTo ia to be nothing hut science, and_-4r 
not the results of ita influence upon human pereoualityr^ 
The school muat not try to foresee the consequePGcs pr<v 
duced by science, but, in tranflraitting it, must jwflve full 
freedom for its apphcatitSn The school must not regard 
any ono srience, nor a whole code of flcieneiis, an necef?aary, 
3ut moat transmit that information which it pg^^ses, 
^leaving the students the right to acquire it or not. \ 

The 8tructni:fl,»nJ_the_tmJgi:a mine of the ee hool must 
be based not on_theoretical spgciil^ons ^not n5iriTie~dfai- 
Vit^lion lield in rcgn?rt" iu bhei UBUUUBlL^''ot sucl^and sueh 
sciences, bnt on the mere pOBaihilitiea, th&t h, the knowl- 
edge of the teachers. 

1 will ejLplain it by an example. 

I want to estabhsh an iuatituiion of learning, T fonn 
no progracume which is based uu my tbeoreiical eonwp- 
tions, and on the basis of thia programme look about for 
teachers^ but 1 propose to all people who feel that they 
ftre called to furnish Information to lecture or leach such 
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subjects as thoy know best. Of conrro, mj rormer erpo- 
rieocB will guide me in the selection of tbeao lessona, that 
13, we sbuLI not try tc offor subjecta such as nobody wAottt 
to liatciL to, — ill a Rusaiaii vllLige we will not teach 
Spanish., or astrology^ or geography, jnat as a merchant 
will not opt!ii tihopri of snigli^ iuslrumGUtd or uf crioo- 
tmatf^this riilBge. 

^ Wo may foresee a cleinand for what we offer; but our 
Goal judf^<j will 1^ only eApmieocei and wu da uo\/ think 
we have the right to open a single flhiJf^ljTi which wb are 
to Ball tar with this (condition, that to eWy ten pounds 
ai tar every purchaser muat hny a pound of ginger or of 
pomatunL r We do not trouble ourselves about the use to 
which our'wares will be put by the purchaaera, beheving 
that they know what they want, and that ne have egi^h 
to do to discover their ne^de and to provide for them, f 

It ia quite poaeible that there will turn up one teacher 
of zoology, one teacher ol medieval history, oue of religion, 
and one of the art of printing. If these teachera will 
know how to make tlialr lessons interesting, these lessons 
will be useful, ia apite of their aeeming iaeotnpatihiUty 
and accidentalnesg. 1 do not believe in the pu^ibiliLy of 
a tiieoretic^y ^Btabliahed, hamiouioua code of seiencea, 
but Lhialevei^' Boiuiiciv boiiig the ttubj^jiit of freo iuRtruc- 
tioD, harmonizes w^Jh'^1 the others into one code of 
knowledge for each man.1 

I shall be toJd Lhat in such an acddeutalnegs of prCK 
gramme there may enter aaeless, even injurious, Bciencea 
into tho t'onrflo, and that many Hcjcnona cuuld nut be 
giveu because the students would not be sufBciently 
prepared for them. ^^-^ 

To this I will reply that, in the first placef tbw are no 
injurious and no useless sciences for anybody, ^nd that 
we have, as au aeaurauce oF^Jimt, tla- common aenae and 
Btudmtts.lwln»f the instruction being free, 
injurious staenoBS, Jf there 
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yrtre such j tbat, in tho second place, prepared pupils are 
wanted only for a poor teacher, but that for a good 
teacher it is caaier to begio ftlgebra or anBlytiail gt!cnjt.'try 
with a pupil who does not kccw arithmetic than with a 
pupil who knows it poorly, and that it is easier to lecture 
on DiiidJEi^va! Imtory bo students who have not studied 
aucient history. 1 do not believe that a professor, who in 
a onivereity lectures on ditforeotin] aod iutegml calculua, 
or on the history of the Ruaaian dvil law, au(3 who can- 
not teach ftrithmetio, or Husaian history in a primary 
aclkovl, — I do not believe that he can bo a good professor. 
I aee no use and no merit in good instruction in one 
part of a subject^ and even no poEaibility of giving it- 
Above all, I am convinced that the supply will alwnya 
correspond to the demand, and that at each stage of 
Buieiii^e there will be found a eiifhcient number of boLh 
students and toachers. 

But how, I flhall be told, can a person who tea^ea cul- 
ture help wishing to produce a certain educfltional indo- 
enoe by meana of Jiia instruction ? This tendency ia most 
naturo]; it b a natural exigency in the trunsndesion of 
knowledge from him who offers culture to him who 
receives it. This tendency only imparts strength to the 
inatnictor to occupy himself with hie aubject, — it gives 
him tbat degree of eothusio^m which la necessary for 
him. It is impossible to deny this tendency, and it has 
never occurred tc me to deny it ; its exisLence so much 
more cogently proves to me the necessity of freedom in 
thi^ matter of instruction. 

A man who loves and teaches history cannot be pro- 
hibited from ende>aVQuring to impart to hia students that 
historical conception which he himself |<iBsesBeH, which 
he regards as useful and nbaolulely necciaary for a man's 
develop uient ; a teachi^r cauuut be pmlii bitted From import- 
ing that method in the study of mathematics or natural 
Bcienae whicli he considers the bestj on the contiaiy, 
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tbia prevision of the edut^ational purpose encoiiTa|3;ee the 
Loaotmr. Thi^ Lhiug Is thtLt Lhu piucaLiou^l^lemtrut of 
science shall not h« imparted by compulsion. I I cannot 
carefully enough direct thi^ reader'^ titCention to thia 
circumstance. 

The edii m^QpaJ f^lpme nt, let us say in mathematica ot 
in hietary, jstiuly Ui^nTHipSrted to Ihe students when the 
teacher ia pa^^nacely fi^od of his suhjdct and when he 
knows it welljl only then hie love is comuinnicuted to 
the flCudents and bus an edncaCional induence upon theoL 
In the cDntrary cuHu, that L^, when iC hue been decide d 
aomewhera ft^at anch ^od aucS a subject has an ednc{^ 
tional valu^and one ts inatmcted to teach, and the 
others to listen to it, the teaching aocompliebes the very 
opposite results, that is. it not only does not educate 
acienLLfically. but alsofmikea the acience louthaomeTl 

It is Mid that aeienM baa in itself rin educational 
element (ersiehliges Element); that is true and not true, 
and in thu very statement liea the fundamental error of 
the existing ptLradosififll view on education. Science is 
ncience and has nothing in itaeLf, The edn c a-tioua l ele-^ 
mant liea in the t^ieliing of the science ^^in^c twidWa 
love ToT^is sgiena^, and in Cfce l™^>nth which itN^ 
Im^jted, ->^ in the Certehsr'arcTa'rian tci hiq 'gEu do nta^ t''^ 
ybii wwA to iducak che stvdcut U^^cien':^. Joee your snena 
and knOiD it, and tht atudints loiU love holh you and th^ 
wiawx, ajid you will educate ihem ; hut if ^ou i/onrtvl/ do 
fbOt loee itt thf science will have no fdvca/iortal inJlHcnce. no 
ni'tMET how much you rruiy r^amp^l them to learn iTl Here 
again tber« ia the one measure, the one _EalvaUon, the 
same freedom for the students to listen or not to listen to 
the teacher, to imbibe or not to imbiba bis educational 
infliipuf^c, that ia, for them to decide whether be fcnowa 
and loves bis science. 

Well* what, then, will the school be with the non- 
interference in educ&tion ? 
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An oU-eided aud uioftt varied coDScit^ua activity directed 
hy one man on another, for the purpose of tnmsTmttitig 
koDwledge, without compelliug the student by direct forca 
or diplnmabii^lly Tio avail himaelf at that which we want 
hiui to aviul himaelf of. The Echool villn purhupB, not be 
a Bchuol a3 we understand it, — with benches, black- 
boarda, a taa«her"H or profeaeor'a platfonn, — it may he a 
panoiama, a theatre. & library, a mueeum, a ^^ODveraation ; 
the code of the sciencea, the pnjgranime, will prolwbly 
everywhere be different. (1 know uoly my exptiment : 
the achonl at Yfbnaya Pcly^a, with its subdivision of 
flubjtfCtSp which I have descdbed, in the course of half a 
year etituplutcly cbaTiged, partly at the request of the 
pupila and their parents, partly on aocounl of the ineulG- 
ciont information held by Che teachers, acd assumed other 
furma.) 

" What are wo to do then 7 Shall there, really, t»e no 
county flchoola, no gynmaaia, no chairs of the history of 
Eoinao law ? What rtill heoouio of humanity ? " 1 hear. 

There certainly fihall be nonet if the pupDs do not need 
them, and you arc not able to make theui giiod, 

^But children do not always know what they aeed| 
children are mlgtaken,"* and PO forth, 1 hear- 

I will not enter into this discussiou, Thia discussion 
would lead us to the queatirtn : Ts ranri's nature riflht 
before tho trilmnol of niaiv ? and so fortL 1 da not know 
that it ifi, and do not take that stand; all I say is that if 
we can know what to teach, you miiat rn>l kcop mu friim 
teaching Kufleian children hj force French, mediteval gen- 
enlofry, mid the art of ateaUng. I can prove eveiytbing 
as you do. 

" So there will be no gjinnaala and no latin ? TTion, 
what am I going to do ? " I a^'ain heoT' 

Don't be afraid I There will be Latin and rhetoric, and 
they will edst another hundred years, simply hacanne the 
medicine le bought:, so we muet driuk it (as a patient said). 



PROGRESS AND THE DEFI- 
NITION OF EDUCATION 

A Reply to Mr- MarkoVj Russian Messenger^ 
1862, No. 5 



The chief pointa of Mr. M^koVe disagreement with 
my view of education are formulated in the follofting 
miiiLDer ; 

" (1) We recognire the right of one generatiou to inle> 
fere in the education of another. (2) We reccgnizo the 
right of the higher classes to iulerfere in the popular edu- 
cation, (3) We do not agree with the Ydsna^fo. Polydna 
deBaltion of educatioo. {^) AVe think that the scIiouIb 
cannot he exempted from the hiRtorica! conditions, and 
tbot they ought xiot tu be, (5) We think that the luitd- 
era Bchoola more nearly correHpond U> the modero Deeds 
than Ihoae of the Middle Ages. (6) Wo consider our 
education not injurioni, but iisefoL (7) We think that 
the full liberty oF education, as Count TulaWy understands 
it, is injnriouB and impossible. (8) Finally, we think that 
the methods of the HohooJ at Ydannya Polydna contradict 
the convictioE8o£ the editor of Ydmaya. iblydwi." (Jtu*- 
siav. M^^nncnffcr, 1802, No, 5» p. 186.) 
- Before floawering each of these points, we ehall endeav- 
our to find the fundamental cauBo uf diBa^r<*nif^nt in our 

view and that held by Mr. Markov, which latter has called 
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forth an expreasbn of univaraai eympatliy from tba peda- 
gogical and from the lay puhlic 

Thh cause Ugs in ttia iuoompTeteneBs of our view bb 
eipressed (and ao we shall try aad mate it more complete 
now), and, on the Bide of Mr. Mdrkov and the xjublic in 
general, in the iBCOTrect and limited t^oiuprebeoBion oC our 
propoatinns, which we shell try to make dearer It 
ia evidE^nL thai our disagreeuteut ia dua lo a dilTerent 
cotapreheDsioii nnd, conseqaenLly. definition of education 
itself. Mr, Mrlrkov Bays: "We do not agree with the 
Ydsjio^a roltfdna definition of education." But Mr. 
Mdrkov does not overthrow our definition, he morely 
makes a deRuition of his own. 

The main que.9tion is whose definition of education ia 
correct, ours, or Mr. Mflrkov'e. Wo said: *' £ducaiion 
m itx vridist B€7ise. mclvdiTig the hri'n^ng up, ts, m our 
opinion, that activity of taais, "whieh has for Us base the 
ywfd of equality and the invarMh lav? of ed7icat\(mal 
pTojrcss" Bnd we confess that Iho words to which Mr. 
M^koT aaka the reader to pay special atteutiou need an 
explflnation for the Tnnjority of people and for Mr. Mirkov, 
But, before giving this explauatiou. we deem it necessary 
to dij^aa a little in order to show why it ia that Mr. 
Markov and the puhlic in general did not wish to under- 
stand this definition and paid no attention whatever to iL 

Since the day irf Ht'gel find lIiu fiinious aplioHsm, 
"What is hi9t<jrica! is reasonable," there has reigned in 
the litemiy and oral dehatea, Bspecially in our country, 
a very singular mental hocus-pocus called the bietorical 
view. You say, for example^ that man has a right to bo 
free and to be judj-eil ouly on the liosis of the laws which 
he himself rogiirda na juat, hut the historical view repliea 
that history evolves a certain luatoricaJ moment, which 
conditions a certain historical le^alation and the people's 
bifltoricaJ relation to it. You pay that you believe in God, 
and the hiatoncal view rephes that history has evolved 
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certain religious concepLionfi and ths relations of human- 
ity tc it. Ycu saj that the Eiad ia the ^atest epical 
prod uctinn, unit the liiwDnritinI vhv/ ruphnfl ihat thu Iliad 
ifi Duly the c:(preKiiion of a nation's histoiical coascioueuese 
at a ccTtotQ hiHt<iTi<?a] momeDt. 

Oil this FuuDdation the hidU>rical view does Dot contend 
with you whether Utn^rty Ja necessary for mtin, vhether 
Iht^re ifl a God or iioL, whethur the Iliad is good ur bod ; 
it does nothing to obtain that Eberty for you, after which 
yoa have W'a-ii Htrivint^, to iHir!inn*^e or diasnade you of the 
e^dfit^noe of God, or of tEie b&autif?<4 uf the Diad, — jl oaly 
points out to you that jtlace which your inner need, the 
love of truth or beauty, occupies in history ; it only nt> 
ognisira, not through direct consciousness, but through 
bifitorical ratiocinatioDS. 

Say that you love something anil^believe in somEt^iiig, 
and the hifitoriiial view tells jou, y Love and believeJand 
your love and faith will find a place for themselves in our 
historical view." Ages will pass, and we ahall find the 
place which we eball oCtupy iu history; but you must 
know in advance thnt that which you love is not nncon- 
ditionally beautiful^ and that that which you believe in is 
not nnconditionally tnio ; hut amuae yonreelvep, children, 
— for your love and faith will find a place and a proper 
application for themselves. 

Atld thi^ ward luslorical to any conraption yoQ pleaae, 
and that ccuceptton at once loses its vital, actual meaning 
and receivea an artificial and barren meaning in some kind 
of an artificially formed historical world conception. 

Mr. Mirkcv says: "The p^^neral aim is the result of 
the whole of life, — the final deduction from the activity 
of varied forcM. It can be seen only at the end, and foe 
the present there ia no need of it. CtiDHequentJy pednj^r'gy 
ia right in that it has no final end ; it |9 light in that it 
Btrivea after its temporal and local endfl. \4'hich are moat 
sigmEcant in life," (R. M., No. 5, p. 163.) 
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Td hia opinion ft is useleaa to loolc for a rnterion of 
pedagc^. It ia enough to know that we are living under 
liistorical cotiditiooft, and all is wj^II, 

Mr, Mdrkov has perfectly [LBsiiiiilalfld the MBtoricoJ 
view to himself; he, lile the majority of thinldiig Rub- 
aians at tho yjit^stnt time, puaaenNefl the art at iLpjiljing the 
concept Cff the historical to every phenonaenoQ of life ; he 
koowB hiiw to say maEj leamod and ingenioua things in 
the historical eeuse> aud fur ail occaaluoa la full maater 
of the historical pun, 

Jd our Gret article wo said that education has For ita 
base the need of cqurUity and the invnriablii hivr of oduco- 
tioniii progress. Although expresaed without any further 
proofs, this proposition explained the cauae of the phe- 
nomenon. It waa poaaihle for oAe^ not to ogrea with it 
and ask fur proofa ; but it ie only the historical view 
whirh feels no nned of discovering tho causea of such 
a phenomenon a^ is educELtiun. 

Mr. M^kov Bdja : " Tt ifl desirahle thnt the Tcader 
dwell with eapecisl attention upon these words, To ma 
they seem nothing but a fniitleaa piece of caanistry 
which only l«dims the meaning of things well known 
to all What do we want with the need of equality, 
instinct? What di3 wu want mora especially with that 
/atu/n, that uukoown Jaw of motion, which prohibits 
you from one thing, and orders you to do something else ! 
Who baa rect^nizeii it or proved it ? If we were to deny, 
as Count Tolst*5y does, the cikcational influence of the 
grown-up generation on the younger generation » in what 
would we look for that wonderful law? A mother 
loves her child, wants to satinfy hiw wnnts, and con- 
sciously, without the least mystical necessity, feels the 
need of adapting herself to his incipient reason, to speak 
the dmpleat lan^nge to him. She does not at all strive 
after equality with her child, which would be in the 
highest degree nuoatutaj, but, on the contrary, iutenlit 
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ally triea to trftnamit to him the whole supply of her 
ktiowledga. !□ this natiiTal trELDsmission of the luental 
fttii|iiifliticiii9 of one geuomtioQ to the ocxt lies tho progi^aa 
of edncfltion, which ne«da co other special laws. Every 
age casta ita hnmlfijl iipno thd commoa hp4ip, nnd the 
loDger we live, the higher lisea thi& haap, anj the higher 
wc rise with it. This \b known to the point of triteneaa, 
and 1 see ao jiistific^ion in the attempts to shake such a 
logically ftnd hifltorioally manifest truth." 

Here we have the hest aaniplo oE tho hititriricul view. 
Tou are looking for an erplatiiitioE of the Eiost aijjiaiticant 
phbDumtinon uf life; you tiutmlse that you have found a 
general law which serves as the foundation of the pb^ 
nomanon -, you imagine you have found the idt-al toward 
which humauity is tending, and the criteiion of hia 
activity, — and you are told thnt there ia a heap which 
grows with every age, and that that is known to the 
point of tritenosB. I3 it right that it should growt "Why 
does it grow ? To these questions we receive uo anewer; 
on the contrary, they wonder why you bother about thd 
Bolulion of such queetiona 

In another passage Mr. Mdrkov, paraphrasing our 
wonJfl, says: "Each getieration hinders the new in Ita 
development: the further we go, the greater the reaiat- 
anoe, the worao it gotn. What a strange progress T If, 
without relying on history, wq were ohliged to believe the 
YdfUfrya Polifdna theory, we should, probfibly^have to come 
to htilJeve that the world has been dreadfully ailing from 
millennial refiifltnncea, and that its death is now not 
beyond the mountainSj but behind its shoulders." (7M. 
p. 162.) 

"A fine progress I" No, a very bad one, — that is 
exactly what I have been talking about. I do not hold 
to the religion of prcgress: outside of Caith, nothing 
proves the necessity of progress, « Is it posaible the 
world has been ailing all the time ? " It is precisely this 
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that I tried to prove, with tbia differeDc^ that Dot all 
huuiatiit)' is dling, Lut that part of it whkh in mibjeotfid 
to the ELctivitj of the education which Mi. Markov 
defeods. 

But h«re Mr. Mdrkov'fi hifitoricd view appears in all 
its eplcndour- 

** Ydgna^a Folydiia la disturbed by the circuniBliLTkGe 
thnt at different times people t^^ach different thiogs and 
in a ditVtiniTiL jjihciuit, StiholasLidsm tnu^rht oon thing, 
Luther another, iCousseau in his own way, Teatalozzi 
Agflio in his way. It sees in this tho impossibility of 
dfttablifhing a criterion of pedagogy, and ou that basis 
denies peJagogy. It seeics to me tbnt Ydsntyfi Pcfrfdna 
has poiuted out the ueee^sary (^riiehoot by addu<.'iiig the 
above-mentioned examples. The criterion ia that one 
must teach in confurmiLy with tliQ demanda of the time. 
It ifl flinaple and in absolute harmony with history and 
with logic Luther could be the teacher of a whole cen- 
tury becaueo he himself was the ereature of Iuh age, aud 
thought its thoughts, and acted to its liking- Otherwise 
his enormous inilueoco would have been impossible or 
aupemfttural ; if be did not resemble hia couttmporariea, 
he would have disappeared fruitleaEly. like an incompre- 
liensible, useless phenomenon, ^ a stranger among his 
people, whose taguago even he did not underfltand. 

"The siime is Ime of Honaseau and of anybody else. 
Eousaeau formulated in hiatheonea the overboiling hatred 
of his age agHuist formalism and arlifciolity, it/thirBt for 
simple, heartfelt relationeTl It was an inevitable reaction 
against the Versoillos mode oF hfe ; it Rihus^cau alone had 
felt it, there would cot have appeared the age cf EomoD- 
ticism^ there would not have appeared the niasses to 
regenerate humanity, the declaration of righla, the Karl 
Moiirs^ and nil fliich thinga. To rebuke Lulher and Roub- 
sean for having ualuHded their theories on men» while 
arming themaelvoa against the historical fetters^ wouh' 
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be the same as Tebuking a vhule a^ for Uiq illegality 
□f its mtxxL You cannot unload theories on a whole 



" But oDe will baxdly get ritl o£ hia Iheories. I oatmot 
understimcl what Count TolsU5j would have of |>oda- 
gogy. Ha is all the time troubled about the 6iial 
wod, about the imperturbable criterion. There are none, 
£ayB he^ and bo none urn tii^eded. Why not ixJD9id«r 
the life of each individual, say, his own life ? He, 
of c^urae, does not know the tiual ood of hia existence* 
nor the coinmou pbllosoplu(;al criterion for the activity 
of all the periods of hia life. And yet he lives nnd nets ; 
and he liven and acts ouly because in bis ehiliihood he 
had ihnu purpose an:l one criterion j and others in youth, 
uid now otherH again* and so on, Ha^ no doubt, was a 
lively boy, — we know what criterion boya have, — and 
a religiouB youth, and a poet with libeial teodetn-'ies, 
and a pmccical man of the woridi every auch n natural 
mood made him look differently at the world, expect 
Bomothing different, and be guided by something else. 
In this eoiifitant chaogo of view Hes the wualth of 
human evolution, hia philosopliic and hia everj'-day eitperi- 
ence. Where Count Tolstdy seeB a reproaob to humanity 
and pedagogy and a self-coQtradictiou, I see necesaily, 
tiatumlueaa, flnd even edvantfl^e." {/Wrf., pp. 150-160.) 
How much aaid, yuu Wduld think 1 How clever ^ how 
instructive, what a calm historical view of everything I 
Yuu yourself atund on some imaginary height, and 
below you act Rousseau, and SchilleCi and Lulher, and 
the French Revohition. From your hifitoriiyil height 
you approve or difiajiprove their hisloEical acta and cla&- 
aify them according to historical pnttcraa. More than 
that Each human poraonalily is crawling about Bome- 
whera there, subject to the immutable hisloricaJ lawa, 
which we know ; but ther^ iB no final end, and ihere con 
he none, — there ia only the historical viewl 
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Bnt we are aflking for soruething difT^TGnt. Wg am 
endeavouriug to £nd that ci:}mmQa mental law which has 
guided man^a cctivitj in e*iQen[ion, iLii<i which, th«Te fore, 
could be a trittriou for Ihn iMJirwrt human activity iu 
education, whereas the historical view to all our qui^stiona 
aaswurs only by Raying thitt Roufiheau ancl Luthor wtira 
the products of theu timcv We are seaiohing for the 
eteraal priDciple which found il8 ei^pressiim in ihera ; and 
wn ai>i told about the form in which it fuuud jta i^xpres^ 
sjon. and they i^lnaaiFj them and determine their ordersi 

We are told that thf crittrton is that on^ mitsl ifitmh in 
aon/ormitr/ ifith the demtivAs of thr time, and Wf> rtrfl t<ild 
thai tEiat ia v^vy simple. I undgreULud t^aoliing Hcei.trding 
to the dogmas of the Chriatian or of the Mohanimedim 
religiira, but l«atihbg accordiiig to the dexuaode of the 
time ia something of which 1 fnil to coniprehend a single 
word. What are these demands? Wlio will del<::rmine 
tbtiiji ? Where will they be expreaatrd i h may ba very 
amusing to discusfl up nad down the hititorieal contlitiona 
whiiih compellod Rousseau to express himself in the liar- 
ticular form, in which he did espresa himaelf, hut it is 
impossible tci discover those historicul coiidiliona m which 
a future Eousseau will express himself, I can under- 
stand why Roiii^flenij ehdukl huve written with maliwi 
against the artificiality of life ; but I po^lLlvely fall to aee 
why Tlousseau appeared, and why he discoverwl the great 
truths. I have no busiDess with Kousseau and his but- 
roundinga ; I am interested only in the thoughts which 
he expreaaedj mid I cjiu verify and ccmipn^hend his 
thoughts only by thinking, and not by reflecting on his 
plojie in history. 

It was my problem to exprcea and determbe the cri- 
terion in pedagogy^ whereas the historical view, not 
following me on that ]iatiL, replies to me that Rouleau 
and Luther were in their plnce (bh thougli they could be 
in somebody elau'a place), and tliai there are differani^ 
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fichoola (as though we did not kauw iUut). and thiit each 
carriea a kernel to that myatetiouB historical heap. The 
hiKtorital \iGw can breed iiiaoy pleasant oonverBations, 
when there is nothing elae to do, and can explain that 
whit^h eveiybody knowH; but it in not able to tuiy a word 
on "which to build reality. If it does utter something, it 
Bays a oominoDfibi^ Rui^h aH that one maai teach accord- 
lag to the demands of the time. 

Tell us, what are these liemands in Syzric, in Geneva, 
along the Syr-Darya ? Where cau we find the Bipresaitwi 
of these deraaada and of the demand of the time,- — o£ 
what tlmf!? WliGii it cumee to talking ahout what 13 
historical, I will pay that th<? historicnl tofitnent is only 
in the present. One oBsuntea the demands of the year 
1825 for the demands of the present; another knows 
what Lhe demands will be in Aaguet, 1SS2; a third 
regards the demands of the Middle Ages as our pre&ent 
demanda I repeat that if the phrape to tettfh aamding 
to the dema.nds 0/ tJie iimc^ not one word of which haa any 
meaning for uHj ia written with doe reflection, we ask you, 
pcdnt those demanda out to uaj we aay fiunkly. with all 
our heart, that we should like to know those demanda, 
for we do not know them. 

We could adduce many more samples of Mr, Mrirkov's 
hLstorical view with refiir^ncea lo the Tririvm and the 
guarfWi^um of Caaaiodorus, of Thomaa AcjuiusLs, of 
Shakespeare, of Hamlot, anil with other aimilar interest- 
ing and pleasant dlBcuBsious. But all these passages give 
no better answer to our qnestions, and so we shall confine 
(lUrsEilveJi to the elucidation of the enures whii'h make 
the historical view invalid for the solution of philiieophi- 
ca3 quGstiona 

The cause lies in this; people with the historical view 
have come to iho conclunion that abstract thought, which 
they abusively call metaphysira, is fruitless the moment 
iC is contrary to bistorieat c'ooditions, that is, to speak 
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more fiimply, to existing coDvictioas; that this thought 
IB even useless becaiiae thsy have discovered a general 
law hy which liumaoity advanctiB wiibout the portiuipa- 
tioQ of the thought which ia contrary to rdgmitg convit> 
tiona. Thia s^uppu'siicl law at hmnrtiiily in cnlled progress. 
The whule reason of our dis^greemeut with Mr. MdrkoVt 
BJid of his complete contempt for our proofs, which he 
does uot take the trouble to answer, lies in the fact (.bat 
Mr. MArkov believes in progress, and I have no such 
fnilh. 

What is this eoaception of progress and the faith based 
upon it? 

The fundamental idea of progress and its egression 
will he like tbiar " Humanity in continually cban^ng in 
form; it livtss through the past, relaiuiug the kUifUrs 
begun hy that pnst and its recollect ions," In the raeta- 
phuHcul seme we call this change of human relations 
"motion." and the past change we call "back," and the 
future change wu call ** forwarii" In general, in a meta- 
phoriL'aJ souse we say that humanity moves forward. 
Though not clearly expressed, this EtntemenC is, in a 
metaphorical sense, quite correct. But back of thia un- 
doubted statement, tho-ie who heUevo in progress and the 
hif^torical evoluLiou make anotber unprovtid assertion 
that humanity in former days enjoyed less well-being, 
and the farther we go back the Teae, and the fprther for- 
ward the more. From this the con elusion is drawn that 
for a fmitfu! o(^]vity IL i,'5 neccsftary to act only in con- 
formity with hietorloal cooditioosi aud that by the law 
of progress, every histr^ncal action will lead to an iacreaee 
of the geuerEd well-being, that is, that all will be well, 
while all ntcempt-i to arroBt or even uppoao the movement 
of history are fruitless 

The process o! prt^ress has taken place in all human- 
ity from time immemorial, says the historian who behevea 
iu progress, uud he proves this assertion by comparlujt 
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let lu Bay, the Englaod of tphe jeta 1635 with the Eng- 
land of our time. Even if it were possible to prore, hj 
comparing RuHsia, Fraoce, and Italy of oar time wilh 
ancient Rome, Greece, Carthage, and so forth, that the 
proaperity of the mod«ni nations is greater than that of 
antiquity, I aiu still struck by one incomprehensible 
phenomenon : they deduce a general law for all humanity 
from the comparison of one small part of European 
humanity in the present and the past. Progress is a 
common law of humanity, they say, except for At»^ 
Africa, America, and Australia, except for one thousand 
millions of people. 

We have noticed the law of progress in the dukedom 
of HoheDZollem-Sigmaringen, with its three thousand in- 
habitants. We kuow China, with its two hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants, which overthrows our whole theory 
of progress, and we do not for a moment doubt that prio- 
ress is the common law of all humanity, and that we, the 
believers in that progress, are right, and> those who do 
not believe in it are wrong, and so we go with cannon 
and guns to impress the idea of progress upon the Chinese. 
Common sense, however, tells me that if the greater part 
of humanity, the whole so-called East, does not confirm 
the law of progress, but, on the contrary, overthrows it, 
that law does not exist for all humanity, but only as an 
article of fmth for a certab pert of it. 

I, like all people who are free from the anperstition of 
progress, observe only that humanity lives, Chat the mem- 
oriea of the past as much increase as they disappear; 
the labours of the past frequently serve as a basis for the 
labours of the present, and just as frequently as an im- 
pediment ; that the well-being of people now increases in 
ckifi i^ace, in one stratum, and in one sense, and now 
ioishes j that, no matter how desirable it would be, I 
* find any common law in the life of humanity; 
ft ii ftA eaay to subordinato history to the idea 
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of pTvgTOss as to auy other idea or to anj imaguiablQ bla- 
loriottl fancy. 

I wili Eay evBu murii: T wei^ tio nei'Wiiiity of finding 
comojoiL laws for history, indepeud<jiitly of cLe iiupiiaai- 
htlily [)f finding tliflui. The cuuuxiuu eternal Inw is 
^firltWjj in the soul of each man. The law of prugceab, 
or perfettib] lity. is written in the fm>ii1 of each iima. nod 
is tioufifeired to hiaUirj only tbrvuglt ^tror. As long aa 
it rcmuntt peraoDjal, fh\s luw is fruitfnl and accewible to 
all ; when it is transfenad to hlsUiry, it btrcomea an idle, 
enipDy firnUle, leading to t]io justiiicatiDD of every insip- 
idity and tc FatEilij^m. IVo^'res^ lu genernl in all huimui' 
ity is All unproved h\i:t. mid dot^ not t^jcigt £or all the 
Eji^tern natLnrin ; thcrL't'ore, it i& an UEfounded to Hay that 
progress ifi the Ian of humanity as it is to eay that 
al! Yicople are blond except tlio dflTk-complc^ijonod ooeB, 

But we tuay tiot yt^t htive dt^lijit-d picgre&B aa moat 
tjnderatand it. We try to give it a moat general and 
r<iai4i'n)ibW liedniliou. Muybc progress is a law rJieci^V' 
ered ooly by the Huropeao nations, but one that is &o 
good that the whole of hismnnity cu^ht to be subjected 
i<j \i. lu this tieiise progrees is a pnlh over which a cer- 
tain part of humnnity is travpllitigH und which this part 
of huuiauity recognizes as leading it to well-btiag. In 
this aonse Eiirkic understands the progress of the civiliza- 
tion of the KuroptiLU nations, incladiug in tliij; gBueral 
conception of piogte^s the social and the economic prog- 
nwfi, the progrc^n of the adeucits, the industrial and the 
fine nrts, And cspcoially the invention of powder^ printing, 
and roada of conimunicntiDD. 

Such a tleEnition of progrese is lucid and intelligible; 
hut there involuntarily arises the qiieetion, firsts who has 
decided that thie progreas leade to well-being? In order 
to htlieve that it does, I need that not exceptional peoplflj 
wlh) WloDg Iv »ii exceptional cJast^, — btfltonaDs,thinkeni 
txtd journalists, — should recogni?^ it oa Ao, but that tb« 
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whole mftffl o( the people, fltihjeet to the action of progres*, 
should reciignize that I'roj^s^ ItMids il to wtiU-baing, We, 
on the coDtrarj, ronstBiitlj aee a phenomeDon which con- 
tradietR it. 

The aecond questioD coDBiata in thia i What shall be 
reco^zed fts well-being? la it the improvement of 
means of commumcatiua, the dis^iuiualioD of the art of 
printing, the illuminadoD of the streets by mesns of gas, 
the iueteaso of homea for the poor, and su forth ? or the 
virgin wealth oi r^ature, the woode, the gatne, the fiah, 
strong pbysieal developmtiut, purity of moraln. and bo 
f orth T Hvuuanitj hvea at the same time hy so many 
varied sides of its exiatence that it ia impoasihle for any 
given man t4> define the degree of well-beiog for any given 
perioi 

One man sees only the progresa of arti another, the 
progreaB of virtae ; n third^ the progress of material com- 
fort; a fourth, the progresa of physical force; the fifths 
the progress of the social order ; the aiith, the progress ol 
Hclence ; a seventh, the progresH of love, equality, and 
hb&rtyi the eighth, the piogreea of illuininaUon ly gae, 
and of sewing-mai^hitiBfl. A man who nill look at, all 
sideG of humanity's life without bi^s will always £ud that 
the progress on the one side is purchased at the crpense 
of a retrogreeeion vu the other side of human life. 

Have not the most eonadentiooa political aetors, who 
Iwlieved in the progress of equality atid liberty, uonvineed 
themselves each day that iB ancient Greece and Rome 
there was more Uherty than in the England of to-day 
with ite Chiuese and Indian ware ; than in modem Fiance 
with its two Bonapartoa; than in the very newest 
America with ita sanguinary war for the ri^lits of alavery T 
Have not the muEt conscientious men, believing in the 
progress of art, oonviuced themselves that there are no 
Phidiaee*, do Raphaels, no Homers in our day? Have 
not the most rabid economic progressiats convinced 
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thotneelveH thai il is itectJAsaiy Lo prohibit the working 
people from procrenting children in ortier to be fthlo to 
feed the esi&tiuj^ populniiou ? 

ThU8, in reply to the two qiiestiona which I have put, 
I say tliut, lirat, it ia possible only thuu to recujguJm 
ft progresa which leads to well-being when the whole 
naCioD, subjected to tlie notion of progress, will recogaiEe 
thiu actiuD a~^ yoml nud uttful, wherfcaH now we cooslautly 
see the oppo^ini^ in nine-teaths of iWn |Ktpu1af,[Di], in the 
so-called cummon, liLbouring peopltr; and, secoudly, wlicn 
it ahall be proved that progress leads to the improvement 
of all Llie siiiet^ of human Lfe* oi that nil the t'ou^quences 
of its influence taken together by their good and useful 
qualities uvcrl^flluoce ita bud and ijijurious msults. 

The people, that is, the moss of the Datiou, nine^teutha 
of all people, are alwnya inimical toward progress and 
coDstautly Qot only do not reco^niztf its ui^fuliiess, but 
positively and conadoualy recogcize its h&rmhilness for 
them. 

We cannot believe the deductions of the bistoriaot, 
Buch aa Macaulay (the one whom Mr, Mrlrkov addacea 
to prove the power of the English educatioD), who pre- 
EHHiG Uml they have wmghed all aides of human life, and 
who, on the basis of this weigbingH have decided that 
prngreaa haa done more good than evil, hecause these 
deductions are not baaed on anything. These deductluns 
manifeatly prove to every conscientioua and unbiassed 
judge, in apit^s of the op^Hiaite aim of the writor, that 
progress he.9 done metre evil than good to the people, that 
ia, to the majority, not to mention Lbe State. 

I auk the eeriouu reader to read Lhe whole third chapter 

,the tirat part of Macaulay'a histoiy. The deductions 
made boldly aud with demioo, hut it is podtivaly 
itelligrhle to a sound-minded man who is not dulled 
iG faith in piogreas, which they are baaed upoo. The^ 
important facts are only these ; 
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(1) The populatioii has incrcastii, and that to such an 
eitent that Molthua'a theory becomes a oeceaflitj. (2) 
There was uo ariay, and now it has become immeose; 
the same in true of the Seet- (3) The number of petty 
agrinulturiflts baa dimmiahed. (4) The citiea have drawo 
to them the greater part of the populntioiL (5) The 
lantl hn-1 havn etriyped of forsBts. (G) Wages have be- 
come bftJf ns large agaiD, hut the prices have ipcreased on 
everything and thu coniforts ol life have become fewer. 
(7) The tflxes fot the poor have been increased tenfuld; 
there arc more Dewapapera ; the iUuniinalioD of the 
Btreeta is better ; wivea and childrea are beaten less, and 
English ladies have begun to write without orthograph* 
iciU miatakoB, 

I ask the reader to read thin third chapter with the 
moBt conaeientktuB attention, iind to reujejuber the simple 
facts that the army once iucrenaed can never be diniiu- 
iflhod; that the century-old ForcBta, ouce deatroycdt can 
never be restored ; that a population, corrupted by com- 
forte, can never return to its primitive simplicity and 
ujcderation. I ask the reader who haa no faith in prog- 
reaa^ or who for the titne being baa given up this faith, to 
read everything which boa been wntten in proof of the good 
of progreea, and to aak himself, with entire disregard of his 
fuiL]]» whetlier there are any proufs that progress has done 
piiijple more j^ood than evil. It ia impossible to prove 
this to an unbiaaeud man; hut for the blasted man any 
paradox ie poeajble, evea the |«rado3i of progress, clothed 
in historical facta. 

What a etrange and incompn^heneible pheoomeDon I 
There ia no common law ot humanity's progreas* as the 
im movable Eastoni nations prove to ua. It ia impossible 
to prove that the Europonn nations are constantly moving 
in the direction of the improvement of their well-being, 
and nobody has ever proved it; and. tinally, tbe most 
remarkable thing i& that nine-l«uth3 of that very Euro- 
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-pean huinamty, who ara aubject to the process of (be 
progress, conacioualy hate progress and uai all the laeaas 
at thair commaud to rostet it, while we reco^ize the 
progress of dvilizatioa aa ao uDque^tioued good. How- 
ever iocomppehenaible thia phenomenon may appear, it 
will bticooiu q^uiOe clear to ue if we look at it without 
ptejudica. 

Only oTie wiittll p!irt of aociety believofl in ptogresa, 
preaches it, and triea to prove its benefit. The other, 
the greater part of noijietyi rusisL;' progriia^ and does not 
believe lu its benefit. From this I conclude that for a 
am&ll part of eociety prDgceaa is a benelit; but for the 
majority it is an eiil. I conclude thia front the I'etlectioLi 
thnc flH tuen conacioualy or uncGnaeiously atrive after tha 
guod, and evi^de the eviL liaviug made this deductioiir 
I i^tflll verify it by reference to facta 

Who aru that small part who believe io progroae T 
They are the so-called cultured flocisty, the leisure chases, 
to use Buckle's espresRion. Who are Ihe majority who 
do not beheve in progieas ? They ai-e the ao-culiyd people, 
the buay claaaea. The interesta of society and of the 
masses are always opposed to each other. The more 
advaotageous to oue aet, the more dianJvantagE^ous to the 
other. 

My suppoBiticm is confirmed in the matter of progress, 
and 1 Goncludu that pru^reRd la the more iidvaiita^ous 
for society the more disadvautageous it i& for the masses. 
Thifl rati oei Elation, in addition, gives me a complete &x- 
phiDation of thit etra[i^ phenoiuenou why, de^pitti the 
fai^^t that progress is not a common law of hmnaoity, 
deapito the fact that progreas doea not lead to an in- 
creased well-being of the whole European humnTiity, 
de^p^te tbe fact that tjine-tentha of the masses are opK 
pas«d to it, progress is lauded all the time and is ever 
more disacminated. 

Ihoee who believe in pri>gre«a are aiucere In tlieil 
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belief, because tbat faith la advanUgeoua to tbem, and so 
they preach th«ir Failh witb paaaitjn and (nrj. I invol- 
untarily recall the Chineae war, in which three great 
Powere quite siDceroty introduced the behef iu pro^ivefl 
into CbiuB by means of powder and cannoQ-ballfi. 

But am I not miHtakHn ? }jit ua rug in what may be 
the advantage of progress for society, and its disadvattt^e 
for the maflsea. Speaking here of factSj 1 f<?el the ueccs- 
eity of leaviug Europe ju pea(:e aud speaking of Kitseia, 
witb wbicb I ant familiar. Who with us is a believer, 
wbn an utiboliuvuf ? Thia believorH io progroaa are; the 
educated gentry, the educated mch^bQnt and official 
classes, — Che leisure classic, according to Buckli^'a cx- 
presBLon. The unbelievers of progress aud ita euemieB 
are : the master mechanics, the fa;^tDi7 workmen, the 
peasantB, th« agncullurlBtB, and the tradeB-people, men 
directly occupied with phyaical Inlkour, — the bnay clnsaes. 
Roqueting upon thi£ distinction, we tiud that the more a 
man worka the more conservative he ia. and tlie leaa be 
works the more he h a progressist. There are no greater 
progresaista thac coaltactors, writers » the gentiy, students, 
oflii^inlH without ijlacua, and niaaufacturei^, Tlmre ia 
no greater opponent to progress than the agricultural 
peaaaot. 

" Man takes possession of the forces of Nature ; thought^ 
with the speed of thou^^tn flies from one eud of the 
univeme to another. Time is vaoquished.'* All tliat 
is beautiful aud Coucliing. but let us see for whom that la 
advantogeoua. We have in mind the prcgrcfis of the 
electric ti^Iej^pba, It is apparent that the advantage 
and application of the tdf^graph is only for the higher, 
so-called culture] class. The magsea, niue-teutba of the 
people, hear only the buzring of the wires and are impor- 
tuned hy the ai^vi^re lawa not to injure the telegraplta, 

Oror the wires Hies the thought that the demand on 
such and such an article of commerce haa Increaaed and 
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tbat, tberefore, the price must be advanced npon it, or the 
thought that " I. a Russian lauded proprietreas, living iu 
Florence, have now, thank Gttd, Btrnoger nerves, and 
emhraue my beloved husband and aalc bini to eeud me 
forty thouBflod franca iu the q^uickeat posaihle time," 
Without niakLug any exact aUtLslica of Lelegruui!^, one 
may he firmly convinced that all the telegrains belong 
only to thu bind, snmpltiB of wMuh I have givco Imre, 

A peasant of Yianaya Polyina, of the Goverument o£ 
Tilla, or any other Kuflsiaii peasant (it must cot he fo^ 
goLtiiQ that tlieae peasants focm Ihc grtiut mass of the 
people abuiit whoso well-Uiiiig prc^ees ii; concerned), has 
never Beat or received, and for a long time to come will 
never aend or receive, a single telegram. All the tele- 
grama which Hy over hia head cannui add one noto to hie 
well-being, hecauae everything he needs he gets from hia 
own field and from his foroEt, and he in equally indlB'erent 
to the cheapness or deam&ss of sugar or cotton, aud to the 
dethronement of King Otbo. and to the jqieeches made by 
Palmeratiou aud by Napoleon IIL, and to the Beotinjtfiit 
of the lady writing from Florence. All these thoughts, 
which with the rapidity of lightning croee the universe, 
do not increaaa the produGtivenees of his field, do not 
weaken Lhe vigiliince in the forests of thu landed pro- 
prietor and of the Crown, do not add any strength iu. his 
work either to lum or to hie family, do not give him one 
additional labourer All these great thoughts can only 
impair. Ilia well-being, inatcad o! fortifying or improving 
it, aud can be interesting to him only iu a negaCivo scnst!. 

For the orthodox in progress the telegraphic wires 
have brought cuaruious advantages. I am not disputing 
the advantages; I only try to prove that I must not 
think and persuade othera that that which is advan- 
tageous to me is the greatest good for the whole world. 
Thia must be proved, or, at leaatj we must wait for all 
people to recognize as good that which is advantager 
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to 1U. We dn not see that at all in the so-coUet] enslave- 
m^Dt of apacti and time. We see. on Ibe contrary, that 
the advocates of profrresa in this respect judge precisely 
as did the old landed proprielDrs, who aseurod eTeryhrnly 
thftt for the peaaants, for the atate, and for bumaoity at 
large there was Qothing more advantogaoii!; than serfdom 
acid niauorial labour- the only difference is that tho faith 
of the laciled proprietors is old and unmnsl^ed. uhilc the 
faith i>t the progreedstB is alill fresh and in full force. 

The art of printing is another favourite and trite thenie 
of thi^ progruaAi^tti. its dishuniluaiiuu, anil the diaHutriiiia- 
tion of the rudiments which cornea with it, has always 
been regarded as an undoubteti good fur the whole uaiion. 
Why ia that so ? The art of priotiug, reading, and that 
which in called culture, are the dcop-riiuted supt-ratitiona 
of the religion of progress, aud so I wUl ask tlie reader 
in this matter moat frankly to renounce all auch faith 
and to ask himself: Why is it sd^ and why ia that culture, 
which we, the minority, regard aa a benefit, and as we, 
CL>nsequeijl]y, do the art of priuting ami of readmg, wliich 
latter we wieh to disseminate so, — why are that art of 
printing, that reading, and that culture a benefit to the 
majonty, — to the masaes ? 

We have aaid hefore, in several articles of ours, why 
that culture, which we poefeesB, by ita essence cannot be 
a good for the maaaea. We shall now apeak eickaively 
of the art of printing. 

It is evident to me that the distribution of periodJc- 
hh and hooka, tlm uiiiuterniptt^il and iniTnenjto prcigreaa 
of the art of printicg, have been very advantageoua to 
writors, editors, publishers, proof-readora, and compoaiton 
Immense sums have in ttiia zuanner passed by indirect 
waya from the people into the hands of these men. The 
art of printing is so advantageous for these ptjople that 
all kinds of means arc thought oot in order to increase 
the number of readers: poetry, atoriBfl, scandals, obloquy, 
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gofl&ipa, polemics, preaents, premiuma^ societies for tbe 
eDC«iini.g!^mt!iit of raadingj i^lHtnbuiitio of boultii, and 
Bchoola for the increase cf the number of those who can 
read. No Iflbour ia so well paid na litornture. No inler- 
eet is SQ great as on tbe literaij capital. The Dumber of 
litCTHry workers grows with every day. The p^ctioeaa 
Hud iusl^uilicaucti of LLeralure iuureoses iu proportion 
with th& increase of its organs, 

" But if Ihe number of liooka and periodicals increaseaj 
if literature pays so well, it must be Decessary," naive 
people will tell me. " Conaer|iiently tbe foTming out of 
the mucopolieB is necessary, if they pay so v<Al," I will 
reply. 

The success of literature would apjjoar as satisfying a 
want of the people, only if the whole nation w^re b 
sympathy with it ; biiL Lbat conditiun does not e\ist, jnat 
as it did not exist when the monopolies were farmed out. 
Litemtui«, just like the moaopoliea, is only an artful 
exploitation, advaut^eous only for those who take part 
in it» and diaadvantageona for the maAses. 

Tliere in the d/^Ucmporary. and the Contemporary 
Word, nnd the Contemporary ChronicUf anil the Russian 
^ord, the Utissian Mtssn\g^, and the Tvmt, and C*»r 
TiiiLf, anil the Eagh. and the LiitU Star, the Garland, 
and the Reader, the Pofmlar Reading, and Reading for 
the People; and there ore certain words in certain com- 
hiiiiitions and pormutetions, na tiU«3 of periodicale and 
Dew&papers, and all these penodi<^9 believe firmly that 
they represent certain thoughts and tendencies. And 
there are the worke of PvSabkin, of Cii5^ol, of Turg^nev, of 
Derzhrivin. And alllheae periodicals and works, in apite 
of their long exiBlence, are unknown and unnecessary to 
tte people and are of no advaologe to it, 

I have already apel^Bn of the ellbrts which I ha^e made 
to inoculate the maasea with our social liEemture, "*" 
became convinced, aa any one elae would, that in on 
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UiftI a Itusaian from the massed fihoulvl take & liking to 
rdibfcm'a "Boris Godundv/' or Solov^v'a HstOfy, this 
UMU piuat cease l>emg whnt be iB, ihat in, nn iudepmide.nt 
UMUi» who satisfies all bis huruati wants. Our literature 
bfkA Utken no hold on Lhe maa^i's — 1 hope that thorn 
who know the peoplii aud the liUsmture will not doubt iu 

WhftC benefit do the masses derive from literature? 
The poople have as yet no diiiap Btlilea nnd saints' nlma- 
uuca^ Other books, which fall iuto their hands. Ix> their 
Uiiiikitio^ betray ouly the stupidity and inrjignifiennre of 
their authoi's ; their uioDey and work are waEted* and the 
advantage from printing to the masses — see how much 
time has paHPtnl — i& ail. The niasJ^ea hijve not learned 
from b*]oks to |]l<Mi^h, to make kvaa, to weave bast shoes, 
to build huts, to sing songa, or «veu to pray. Every OOQ- 
flcientious judge, who is not enthralled by hi* faith in. 
prugress. will admit that there have been noadvantagea 
to the masaes from printing. But the disadvantagea are 
xnaoy. 

Mr. Dal, a conscieuUous observer, has published hia 
observations on the influence exerted by the knowledge 
of tha rddiukeuta on the ixiaases. He proclaimed that tha 
nidiments corrupt the maasea. Incontinent accusationa 
and curses were heajied on the observer by all iht; be- 
lievers in progress; it was decided that the knowledge 
of rending was injurious when it waa an CTception, and 
that thia dauger would disappear when it became tha 
general rule Thw may be an ingenious supposition, but 
it is unly a supposition. The Fact rouiuiiiSt and it baa 
been confirmed by my own obaan^ations, and will be con- 
firmed by nil people wh(i hnve direct relations with tha 
massea, such as nierehflula, bui^hers, captains of rural 
police, priesla, and peaaantB themselves. 

But 1 shall probably he told by those who accept my 
deductions as just, thftt the ptogresa of the art of printing, 
without bringing any direct advantage to the people, still 
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works in the direction of their well-bBing by softening 
the manaeca of society; that, for ei&iuiile, UiQ solution 
of the serf question b orJy ihe product of the progress of 
the art oE printing. 

To this I will reply that the softening of the mftnoere 
of society has to Ijo proved aud that 1 perHonrtlly do not 
Bee it a-nd that I do not consider it necessary to take 
it on faith. I do not fiod^ for ciamplc^ that the roktit^^Eis 
of the mauufacturer lo the workman are any huiuaner 
than were the relations of the landed proprietor to the 
serf- But that is uiy personal view, which caunot nvrvti 
ftA a proof- The chief objection that T have against snch 
an nri^ninent is that, qvqd taking as an exarnjite the 
emancipation from serfdom, I do not see that the art of 
printing has cooperated in its progressive solution. If 
Ihe goverumout had not said ita decisive word in the 
raattor, the press would certainly have docitled it quite 
differently. We aaw that the greater part of the organs 
of the press would have demanded emancipation without 
land, and would have adduced i)roofa wliich woidd have 
appeared just as leasonable, ingeuious, and sarcastic 

Tho progress of thti art of priutiiig, like the pro^aa 
of the electric telegraphs, is the mouopoly of a certoiQ 
class of society, advautageous only for the pi?*^>ple of that 
clasB, who by the wucd " progieaa " understand their per- 
Bonai advantago, which thua is always contrary to the 
advantage of tho masses. 

It give-S me pleasure to read the periodicals when I 
have nothing else to do, and I am even interested in 
Otho, the KiQg of Greece, It gives me pleasure to write 
or edit an artij^.lc, and to get money and fr\me from it. 
It gives me pleasure to receive a despatch about my 
dater's health and to know for certain whnt price I may 
expect for my wheat. In aU these cases theru ia notliijig 
prejudicial in the pleasures which I experience, and in 
the desires which I have that the oonvenienecfl 
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riee to these pleafiures may bs increaBGd ; but it will ba 
quite iuconect to suppose that mj pleasures couicide 
with tho iiturcaee <it this wQll-bein^ of humauity at largfs. 
It would be aa iocorrect to suppose thia, aa lf> suppose 
with the muQopolist or landed proprietor tihat^ by getting 
h great iuuime without labour, he vaakoB all huuumity 
happy by encuiiraging art and fii^'inK niany pefNple work 
to do to supply his luxuhea. 1 beg tha I'eader to observe 
that Homer, Socrates, Aristotle, the German fairy-tales 
and Ron^s, anil, Hually, the Ku^^iau oiKin, dicJ not neo^l the 
art of priutiag in urJer to be eteruaL 

Steam, the railways, anJ the much lauded steamboats, 
locomotives, and engines in general, — we shall nut speak 
ct what may be in the fnture, of the results that arise 
fnjm these iuveutiuitG a<;oufdiug to the coutjudietory 
theories of political ecoQotny, but will exnmiue only those 
advantages wliicb steam has broLt^ht to the mosses. 

I see a Tilla peasant, a good friend of uiine, who is in 
no need of rapid transit from Titla to Moscowj to the 
Rbiiie, to Paria, and back agatn_ The possibility of such 
migmtiona does not in tlie leant increase his weU-lx^ing. 
He satLsiies all lua wouta from his own labour, and, begin- 
ning with hi.i food and ending with his wearing apparel, 
everytbing is produeeii by him alone: money is not 
wealth to hitn. Tlua is so true that when he kas money, 
Ilq buries it in the ground and linds no tieE^ii of miikiug 
use of it. Thus, if the railways make the objects of 
innDufiLctUHia and commerce more acceasihle to him 
he remains quite Indifferent to this greater accessibility- 
He needs no tricot, no velvets, no watches, no French 
wines, no sardines. Everj'thing which he needs, and 
which to Ms thinking forms wealth and increase of well- 
being, is acquired by his labour ou his land. 

MftciLuby Hays that the best measure of the well-beinf 
o£ the labouring people is the ataounl of wogee they re- 
ceive. Is it possible that we, Russians, are to such an 
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extent unacquainted with the conditioti of out people, and 
do uot want to knuw it^ that we repeat eauh a seuaeleas 
and false proposition, so far as we are coucemed ? Is ^ 
uot fividunt to <iviiry Eusbuid that the earnings are to a 
common Eussiau an accident, a luxury, upon which 
nothing van be based 1 

The whole nation, every Rusaian without exceptioD, 
will doubtless call rich a peasant of the steppe with hia 
old ricka of grain on his tkiesbing-floor, who never iu 
his life has seen sucb a thiug as wages, just as he will 
corUiuly rt!gard an ^mor a rtulmrbao Msftuow peanut, who 
always commajiits high wages. Not only la it iniposaible 
in EuHsia to dut^ji-iaiue the wealth by the aincjunt of the 
wages, but one m&j boldly assert that for Russia the ap- 
pearance of wages is a sign of the decline of wealth aad 
VtiU-btiing. Thlti rule we, KuaoJaus, wbu know our people, 
con voriiy throughout Eusaia, and therefore, without dis- 
cusaiiig the wealth of the uationa and Lhe wealth of the 
whole of Europe, we may and muat eay that for Russia^ 
that is, for the great majority of the Russian people, the 
scale of wages not only does not serve as a lueatnire of 
their well-beiug, but tlmt the very appearance of wages 
iudicfitea the decline of the nation a i wealth. 

It is obvious that we must look for different first prin- 
ciples than th<j8e which exist in Che rest of Europe [ in 
the meantime European political ecjinomy wanta to pre- 
scribe itfl luwa for us. Foe the great majority of the 
Russian people moaey constitutes no wealth, and the 
cheapening of articles of manufacture does not inerease 
their well-beii^. For this reason, the railways bring no 
ftdvantages to ihe great mass of the population. (I beg 
the reader to obst^rve that I um speaking of the advau- 
tages according to the conception of the masaes them- 
selvesi and not of those Eidvantages which the progress 
of civilitatJoo wants to enforce upon Ihem.) 

According to the ideas of die Suasian people, tba 
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lacreftBe of their wftll-being consi&tg in the increaa 
the pi>wer9 of the soil^ iu the uicrea$e ol the amount 
of live fltock. in the increase d the quantity o! grain and. 
coQsequeatly, in ita cheapening (1 beg you to olaerve 
that no peasant ever complains of thi^ cheQpnens of grain ; 
it is only th« European puliliCttl e<:ODoaiisla who conaola 
him Trith the idea that the pHce of grain will be lii^liet 
BO that ha will bu ablo to pnrchaefl manufactured aiticleSt 
— in which he ia not interested), in the increase of work- 
ing ptiwors (a penaant n«ver (WitiiplainB tliat t!iera are Loo 
many people in his village), in the inciea^ of forest land 
and pastures. Id the abseniie of eity teniptAtions. 

Which of these benefits do the railways oSer the 
penflant ? They increaso the teraptatioDS ; they destroy 
the forests; they take away laf>ijurerb; they rai^e the 
price c>f bread. Maybe I am miataken when I ai>cak of 
the cauaes which Itiad the epirit oE the people always 
to assume a hostile attitude toward the introdnction of 
railways^ I may have omitted some causes, but che un- 
doubted fact of the permanent resistance of the popular 
spirit bo the introduction of railways evists in its full 
foree. Xhe masses get accuslomed to them only in the 
meaaure in which they auccumh to the temptations of 
the railways and themselves becouie participants iu Che 
eiploitatiDU. The real people, that is, ^ those who work 
and live directly by the fruits of their work, — the pre- 
eminently agricultural masses, nine-tenths of the nation, 
without whom no prngresH could be thought of, are 
always imniieal to them. Thus, those who behere in 
progrcfia, a small port of society, say that the railways 
are an inui^ase of the people's well-being, while the ^reat 
majority of flntuety SHys that it ia a decrease. 

We could easily verify and explain Euch a teeiAtonce 
to progress on the aide of the people in every aspect of 
pro^rof.^, but we shall confinu ourselves to the above 
meutioDed examples, and fihall attempt to reply to the 
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question which oaturaUy arises: "Is there any need of 
Ousting this countoraction of the masfies ? You sa.j" 
we stall be told, " that those who are diBBatisSed with 
the railwnjB are the a^cultural peaflanta, whi) paaa their 
Uvea uu the haugki^ beds, m a amolcj~ hut, or behind the 
|dough ; who mend their own baat ahoes and weave their 
own shirts^ who have never read a b^k; who ones 
every two weeks take off their vennin-ridden shirt* ; who 
tell the tiino by Ihu aua and by coel^citiwa^ and who have 
no other needs than slave labour, aleeping, eatings and ia- 
toxication. They are not men, hiit bottstB," the progreaa- 
\sts will SB.J and think, " and therefore we think we are 
right not to pay any aiUtntion to their opinion, and to do 
lor them what wo have found to be good for ue." 

Such an opinioD, though it he not expnaaed, !b alwnya 
at the hosiB of the refleotions of the progresaiata ; but I 
preenme that these people, who are called savages, and 
whole gyntrationa of thene savjif^^s, are just such people 
and just ths same kind of huniauity as your Palmer- 
fltonSj Othon, and l^onapaitca. I preaume that genan^ 
tioQB of workmen have in them the eama haman charao- 
toriatica, and eapecially the characteriatic of finding a 
belter place^ — oA a Qah looks fijr a greater depth, — as 
yonr generations of lords, barons, profeaaora, bankera, and 
BO forth. 

In this idea I am cooGrmed by my personal, do doubt 
inaignifitant, conviction, which ia, thot in the generatinua 
of workuieii there hes more force and a greater conscioua- 
neas of truth and goodness than in generations of haroDB^ 
baokora, and prQfaflBL>rH; I am, above all, fmntirmed in 
idea by the umple observation that a peasant juat aa 
uically and cleverly couduiuiiy ibi? tiumter and makes 
fuD of him. because he does not know what a plough 18, 
or B drag, or buckwheat, or grita ; and when to sow oata, 
when buckwheat; bow to tell one track from another; 
how to End out whether a eow is with calf, or not ^ and 
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because the mastuT posses all bla life in idleneBS, and ao 
forth, — juat nathe iDaster condemns tbe peasant becauM 
he misproiiiniuoGa words, aud becjLuee on a hoLdaj he 
driiilis Like a fish, and because be does not know how to 
inditiate a toad. 

I am also struck by the obwrvatbn tbat two men, 
qBarrelliDg, qiiite dnporely cull eaoh citbtir fools and raecali 
I am still inote struck hj this obsen^atlon in the con- 
flicts at EnBtcrn nations with Europeans. Hindoos r^ 
gard the Euyli^h aB barbariims and scoundrels, and thus 
the English look upon the Hindoos; the Jepauese look 
thus upon the EuropcanB, end the Euro}ii.'/ina uimn Ibe 
Japanese; even the most progreasive nation, the Freuch, 
Hoards the Gornmns aa dullards, whila the Germnna think 
that the French are brainless^ 

From all the^ observations I come to the conclusion 
that if the progreBsi^ts look upon the masees as baling 
no right to consid^^r thcif weU-bting, and the maeses look 
npon the progre^ista as occupied with their own gelfish 
ends, it^ is impossible from these contradictoty views to 
conclude as to the justice of the one side or the other. 
Fot this reason I am constrained to side with the niaases, 
on the ground thai, first, the masses are moie nuujcroua 
than sooietj, and because it must be assumed that a 
greater measure of ttutb is on the side of the mnsHes, and, 
secondly and chiefiy. because the masses could well gel 
along without the societj of the progresaista, and could 
satiflfjr all their human wants, such as working, enjoying 
themselves, loving, thinking, and producing works of ait 
(the Ihad, the Bussian sou^e), whereas the prt^reasists 
could not esiat without the masses. 

We lately read the history of the civilization of 
England by Buckle. This bock had a great saccess in 
Europe (which is quite natural) and an immense success 
in the liu'rary and leflmed circles of Russia, — and that is 
incomprehenbible to me. Buckle analyzes the laws <d 
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dvilizfltion in a very ontfirtainmg mnnner j but thin whole 
intereat b loat for me and, it seems to me, for aM Ru9^ 
aians, who he-ve no foundRXlon whatever to BuppoAe that 
w«, Buseians, must of aecsfiaity be subject to the saioa 
hiw of the progress ol dvilijcation to which the European 
□litions are Hiibjijct, and Umt Um prognjaa of ciJvili?jitioD is 
a good. It 19 ueccs^ry Gxst to prove both to ua Rufr- 

We petBooflllj, for example, regard the progress of clvi- 
liiacioQ afl one of the greatest violenC evils, to which a 
certain part of humiuiity^ is eubje<:Lj oor do we regard 
this progress aa incvitablo, Thu author, who ao strongly 
coDt^ads against propoaitiona wbich are based on no 
proof, himself does not prove to qs why the whole interest 
in liiatory foe him Ilea in the progiwa of civiliEation. For 
XiS this interest he? in the progress of the common well* 
being. The progresa of well-bBing, according to our con- 
victioQ, not onlj does not spring from tho progiesES of 
dvUiaalion, but fortho most part is opposed to iL If 
there aro people who tliinh difler^tly, thie ntatement 
must be proved. We have found these pr&ofa neither in 
Uie direct obaervutions of tho pheuoineuo, of Ufa, Tior la 
the pages of historians, pbiloeophers, and publicists. We 
aHO, on the c^mtrery, that theao people, and Mr- Mirkov 
with them, in their arguments against □&> without aoy 
foundation reeoa;nizc aa proved the question of the iden- 
tity of the well-being iind the civilisation. 

We have made a very long digression, which may 
appear to bo irrelevant, only to WJ.y Una wo do not bi^lieve 
in progress as increasmg weU-l>eing ; that we have no 
grounda whatever for believing in it; nod that we have 
been looking in our first article for a different meaauie of 
what is good and had than the recognition of progrees as 
good and that whii^h is not pro^es^ as bad. Having 
eladdated this chief hidden point of our disagreement 
with Mr. Mirkov,we preeumo, with the majority of iha 
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Ho-caDed cultivated society, that the an&weni to the pointa 
of the article in the Russian McsBtnger will become 
eaey and simpla for ua, 

(1) The article in the Russian M^uenger recogriizes 
the right of one genemtion Co interfere in the odm^atioa 
of another, on the groond that it is nutural ond thnt each 
generalion caais itH handful on the heap of iirogresa. We 
do not lecognize this right becauae, not tegiirdiitg pt^igresa 
AS an imconditioDal good, we seek other fiiundntiona for 
BQch a right, nod wu ae^uiue that we have found Lhcm. 
If it were proved that our suppositions are eironeoua, we 
etill Hhould not be able to tecognize the hellef in progroaa 
as well founded any more than the heUef in Mohammed 
or in the Dalai-Lama. 

(2) The article in the Russian Mc&senger recoguuee 
the right of the upptir claaaes to interfere in the popular 
education. We think we have shown Hofficiently m the 
previous pages why interfertincB in the oducalion of the 
mai^bes hy Ibone who believe in progress is unjust, but 
advantageous for the upper classes^ and why their injustice 
seeme to them a right, jufit aa serfdom seemed to be a 
right. 

(3) The author of the articlo in the Ruman Mfsscn^ 
ger thinks that the schools cannot and must not be 
exempted from historieal conditiona. We think that 
these words make no sense, because, ^rst, it is imposaihlei 
either in fact or in thought, to eiempt anything from 
hintoricjtl oondjtionEi ; Reeotidly, licmuiH!, K Llie dbroveiy 
of the laws upon which the school hits been built and 
ought to be hnilt is, in Mr. Mirkov's opinion, an exem[^ 
tiou from historical coutUlious, we resume tbat ooi 
thought, which hna discovered certnio laws, also acta 
within historical coodiUou^, aud that it \a necessary to 
condemn or approve the tliought itself by meaus of reason, 
in order to make it clear, and not to answer by the truth 
that we ore living under historical condiUona. 
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(4) The author of the ajtlcle in the Suaaia'a Mesetnger 
thinia that our modem schools tnon nearly cnxrespoDd 
to tho ileuiiLiiils iff tho Limu than Lhe modio^vul ones. 
We are sotty that we have giveo Mr. Mdrkov an ot^casion 
to prave this to ub, and we gindly c;jinfijw that, in proving 
the opfioeite, wo f^ iuto the common hahit of aubordi- 
nating }iieLfjrieaL facta to a procoaccived idea. Mr. Mrfrkov 
han dot\o the siiuie, prubahly more fiu<;i:eEsfullj and more 
eloqut^ntly thau we. We do not wish to diatufes thia, 
Hincerelj conri^ariliig our tirror. It ie bo easy to talk a 
great deal iu this field, without coovinciog anybf^dy 1 

(5) Tlie author of tbt; article iu lhe Ku&jiiau AfiM^trnffrr 
regaida our education BS aot iDjunoua, but aa useful* 
bt^usG our education troius men for progress, in which 
they beheve. But we do not believe in progreaa and 
therefore contimH* to n^^ard our education ap injarioua, 

(fi) The auLhur of the oiticle in the Kus»ian Altusciufur 
thinks that fuU liberty of education is iujuHons and 
impoaaible. It is injurious, hev^JiUBH ws ntied men of 
piogri^as, aud not merely men, and imposaitjle, because vre 
have ftady-made progmmniea for the education of lafuxi of 
progress, but we have qo programmes for the education 
of mere men. 

(7) The author thinks that the structure oi the achool 
at Y^naya Polydna contradicts the editor's convictions. 
We admit that, as a personal matter^ the mora no, ninoe 
the author himBelf knows how strong the influence of 
hiatoriool conditions is, and, Ukerefote^ onght to know that 
the Bchool at Yi^naya Poly^na ii subject to the action of 
two forceSj to what the author calls an cTftreme conviction 
and to hiatorical conditions, that is. to the education of 
the teachers, tho meana, and bo forth ; besides, the school 
could gain but a very limaU degree of freedi^m and» conse- 
quently, of advantage over other schools. What would 
have hapijened if these convictions liaj not been extreme, 
aa the author thinks they are 7 The author aays that 
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the Enccees of the school depends od 1ot«. Bvit love ia 
Qot accidentaL Love can exist ooly vitb freedonL In 
all the BchooU founded on the conTictions ol Uie school 
at V^oaya Polydna the same phenomenon has been 

repeated : the teacher fell in love with his school ; and I 
am mire that the aame teacher, with all the ideslizaiioQ 
possible, coold not fall in love wiifa a school where thd 
children sit on beaches, walk by the ringing of bella, and 
are whipped on ^turdaya. 

And (8j finally, the author doea not agree with the 
Y^naya I'ulydna definition of education. It is here that 
w« shall have to coake our meaning clearer. It seems to 
me that it would have been juster on the side of the 
author, if he, without enteriog into any further discus- 
sion» had taken the trouble to overthrow our definition. 
Bui he did not do that; he did not even look at it; 
called it trite, and gave his own definition: progresa, — - 
and, therefoTi:, to teach in accordance with the demands 
of the time. Everything which we wrote about progress 
waa written for the purpose of eliciting people's retorts. 
Instetul of it, they do not dispute with ua, but only 
say: What is the use of instinct, of the necesaity of 
equality, and all that baggage of words, when there is a 
growing heap ? 

But we do not believe in prf^refls, and so cannot be 
Batisficil with the heap. Even if we did believe, we should 
say : Very well, the aim is to teach io accordance with 
the demands of the time, to add to the heap ; we should 
admit that the mother tenches the child, with the inten- 
tion of transmitting lior knowledge to him, as Mr. Mdrkov 
flays. But why? I should ask, and 1 should have a 
right to get an answer. A man breathes. Why 1 I ask. 
And I receive a reply, not that he breathes becaup^ he 
breathes, but in order to get the necessary supply of 
oxygen and to cast off the useless gases. And again I 
; Why the oxygen ? And a physiologist sees the 
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meuLiDg of fluch a quGstion rmd onawera: Tn order to get 
hi^t, Why Lh« h«ut ? I ask. AuJ here hts auswi^ra, or 
trieA to answer, aud he seeks and knows Ibal the oiure 
genenL sach an anewor will be, the liobiir ir will be 
in d^uction* 

Nuw vb e*k : Why does one teach another 7 It aeema 
to lati there can be no questiun wliieh Ilea nearer to 
a pedagogue than this. And we ani^wei it, maybe in«gu- 
Urly, without proufB* but the question ^md tbe answer are 
categoriRal Mr, Mfirkiv (T do not attack Mr. MirVor, 
— evtry one who behevee in progrustj will make the 
mxM reply) not only does not ojiawer our questiou, be ia 
not ev«u able to st^e iC F^ir him thia question does not 
MtUt : it is oothing but a trito comBionpIacef to wbicb, as 
to Bouiething (unny, ho dinscte the renders especial ntten- 
tioD. Aud yet, in this que^ou and anawer liea the 
eawnce of eveiything I have eaid, writien, and thought 

about ptJa^'O^'y, 

Mr, Mnrki>v and the pnblic who agree with Mr, 
Markov are intelligent, eultivated men, accufitomed to 
TCASouinc; ;^ wbeuiz^ eomea that sudden dulueas of com- 
prehenpii^n ? Fro^si. The word "progrefls" is Baid^ — 
and nonsense beeonies clear, and what ia tieur lutkts lilce 
nonflun;**!. 1 dt> nvi reeiiRui/e the l>onE'tit of progrJi'Wi so 
long ae it IB not proveil to me, and, therefore, as I observe 
the phoDOJuonnn of education, I need a defioitif^n of edu- 
cation, a^d 1 again repeat and explain what 1 have Biud : 
Kdiicifti^n. \x the tii-fii-it>/ of utin "krhii^h has f"f itit hasA 

the need of ^tiualUjf arid the iivvatiabU ^atp of KdtKatioJiai 
prtfffnu. 

As Boid before, to the study of the laws of educatioD 
we apply not Lhe metafihyfeical oicLhud, Ijut the method 
of dwluetiunfl fr-Jiii obaervatiuna, Wy iibacnn the phe- 
nomena of education io its moat geueral sense, including 
tfae bringing np. 

In eveiy phenomenon of eduoition we Bee two factors, 
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the educator and tbe one who in being oducated- In 
order to study tLu pbcuotueua of education, as we 
ntideratatid it, and to End its deBnitiun auJ critenitn, 
we necutimril^ must study buLh activiiiea aud tlud tho 
oau^ which uuites tbe two activities into one pbe- 
nomcnoo, called education. 

Let UB IJrat uxauune tlie activity of the person under 
education, and its cauaej^ The activity of t be jterwm 
who ia haitig educate whatever, wherever, audTuTwhat- 
ever wayTe may learn {evan if he reads booka by him- 
self), ^naista in assiniilnting the niaDner, tbe form, or the 
uonLwuts of the iden of the man, or men, whom ho regurds 
as knowing more than be knows.'i The moment he 
reaches the level of his educators, the momeut he no 
longer considers the educators higher in Vnowlcdge than 
he IB, the activity of education, on the side of the per- 
BOD under education, involuntarilj stop^, nnd no conditions 
whatever cflD make him contJuue it, fA mnn cannot Iwim 
from another, if the man who leame knows as much as 
the man who teachesT^ A teacher of arithmetic, who doca 
not know algebra, involuntarily slupH his tea<:hing of 
arithmetic the moment the pupil haa made the knowledge 
oC arithmetic completely his own. 

It would seem useless to prove that, as soon as the 
knowledge of the teacher ^md the pupil is cquahTtHl^ 
tbe activity of teaching, of education in the larger sense, 
mevitahly stopB between the pupil and the tcof^ber, smd 
there he^a a new activity, which coaaJste in the 
teacher's opening to the pupil a new perspective of 
knowledge, familiar to him* but unknown to the pupil, in 
thia or that branch of science^ and the education continues 
until the pupil's knowledge is equalized with that of the 
teacher; or having reached tbe teacher^s level in his 
knowledffj of arithmetic, tbe papil gives up bis Usaoher 
and t^kes up a book, from which he learns algebra. In 
this cose, the book, or the anthor of the book, appears bs 
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the new teacher, aoi the activity of edncotian IqrCb only 
so loag as the pupil has not reached the level of the 
bouk, or of the Qiithor of the book. Again the activity 
of education comes to a clt^ae im medial vly upun having 
feachad a point fit equality in knowledge. 

It eeems uwless to prove tbia truih, which may be 
verified in all imaginable cases of educatioD. Froni these 
oljserviL[.ioi]ti imd ('UDrndcra-tioufl we conchide that tho 
acti\5tTofetlnc^to, considered only from the aide of 
tim wnmrTwin^ educatiid, liaa for ila foundatiioo the 
fTendency o£ Cl^epupil to become equal in knowledge with 
hia edQcator. ^"his truih is proved by the simple obaer- 
vatiou that the moment the ei|uid;Ly ha^ ii^en reached, 
the activity immediately and ioevitably coruea to en end^ 
and by this othur, niote simplLj observation, that in every 
klucatioQ may he observed this greater or leeaer approacti 
to equahty- A jp>od or a bad edncation ia always and 
everywliere, in tlie whole huiuim race, doteruiined only by 
the rapidity with which this ajuality between teacher 
and pupil takes place : the alowert the worse ; the faster, 
the better. 

This truth is so simple and aelf-evident that there is no 
need of proving it. But it behoves us to prove why this 
aimplo Lnith novor occurs to anyboiiy, b not ejciirEssatsd 
by anybody, or meets with rairaged resistance when it is 
expT^^sed. 

The following are the causes: Oatside of the chief 
foundation of every education, which springs from the 
vety enfltjncQ of the activity of education, — the tendency 
toward an eqiinhzation of knowledge, — 'there have ariaen 
other causes in civil society, which urge on toward educa- 
tion. These causes aeem so peraistent that the peda- 
goguea keep only theee in view, losing eight of the chief 
foundation^ CoDaiderlug now only the activity of him 
who ia being ^iducat^d, we shall discover many seeming 
feundationa of education, besides the essential one whicJi 
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we have enunciated. Tbe impoasibility of Bdmitting these 
fouiidationa can easily be ptoved. 

Tlii^ee filial)^ but &c;tive, FuundatLoaH ara the following : 
The firat aud most operative. — the child lenrns in order 
not to lie puaiehed; the Heoond, — tlio chihl leoms in 
order to be rewarded, the thiril, — the child le&ms 
in order to be better than the reel*; thi^ fourth, — the 
child) or young maa, learns, in order Lo obtain an advaji- 
tayeoiia position in life, 

Theae fouTidntionH. aeliTmwIuiEged by a\\, may be clan- 
aified auder three heads: '(I)~l-eBrning on the basis of 
obedien[j« ; (2) learning on the basia of egotism ; and (3) 
learniug op the basis of material aivantagea and ambition, [ 
ladeed, on the basis of these three ilivisiona the various 
pedagogiL'al schoola have been built up: tlie Trotestant 
schools, en abedienee ; the Catholic schools of the Jesuits, 
on the basis of rivalry and egotism ; our Ru^iliu J^hoolf, 
on the basis of material adraDtages, civil privileges, and 
amhitian. 

The groundlessness of these iucentive caosos ia appar- 
ent, in the firat plaee^ in. actual life, on s.cconnt of tbe 
unLver&al dissatisfaction with tbe educational institutions 
baseii on theae foundations; in the second place, for tbe 
reaiwn, whicEi I have expressed teu ttmos, aud will k<jKp 
cxpresfling until I get an answer to it^ that nsder such 
oonditi<ine (obodioDee, egotism, and inaierial advi^atages) 
there ia no common criterion of p^ftgogyf and the Cheo 
logian and the nntuml scientist at once regard Ihiir schools 
as impeccable* aud aU tlie other schools ae positively 
harmful ; finally, in the third place, because, taking obe- 
dience, egotism, and t]ko matorial advantages for the baeis 
of the activity of the learner, the definitioa of education 
becomes impossible. 

By admitting tbat the equality of knowledge is the id\a 
of the K-amer'a ai^livily, 1 hi-r that U]>on reachin^f this 
aim tlie activity itself stops; Ijut by a^uimug obedi'^'ni;'*, 
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egotUm, and materia.] advantages as the aim, I £go, on the 
contrary, that however obeiGient the leAruet may hecome, 
hnwbvcir he may surpass oil the others in worth, no mat- 
ter what maleriiil advnnlagea and civil rights he uiay 
have obtained, hiii aim ia nol reiu^lit'.d. and the poEsihility' 
of the activity oi education does not stop. I see, in 
reality, that the aim of education, by admitting such false 
boseS) is never attained, that ie. that the equality of 
knowledge is not acquired, but there is obtained, iudo- 
pentbnUy of education, a habit of obedience, im irri- 
table egotiara, aod material advantoges. The adoption of 
these fataii fouLdations of education cxpkins to mo all 
the errors of pedagogy and the iitcompatibility of the 
results of education with the demands, inherent in man, 
made upon it, to which these errors lead^ 

Let us now analyze the activity of thejj^u'iatfirT- Just 
OB in the lirst caao, ve ehall find, bj observing this phe- 
nomenon in civil society^ many various caosea of this 
activity. Tlieee causes may he brought under the follow- 
ing heads: the first and foremost. ^ — the desire of maki ng 
poikple useful to ufl._(Iandcd pToprietora wlio had tFeir 
Diauonal servants ini^tructed in music; the government 
■which trains officers, officials, and enginecra for itself); 
the Hecoud, — also obe dience and material advanla^ea^ 
which cause a student ot the university, for a certain 
rem u nitration, to teach uhildreu according to a giveu |jru- 
gramme ; the third, — =eguti?.™j_>^hH;lJ urgsa a man en to 
teach in order to di'^play Iits knowlc^ilge ; nn<^the fourtBp 
^- thiTdifMf^TD make 0thei^T»ifUcrpiuts11j one's iuterests, 
to transmit one's Convictions to tbenk and, for that reason, 
to impart one's huowledgi) to them. ^ 

It seems to me that every actijHty of the educator 
comes under one of these four heads, from the activity of 
the mother, who teaches her child to speak, and the tutor, 
yrhi}, fur a eel re r mine ration, teai^hee the French lan^age, 
to the professor and author. 
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By applyiai^ the narae meaaure to these anbdivisiona 
that we have applitid to the hasea of the leainer'a activity, 
vft shall find ; 

Firstly, that the activity which lioa hr its aim the 
training of useful people, auoh as the former lauded pru- 
prictora and the govfsmtntint trained, doea sot cotao to an 
end when the aim la reached, — cousenneuUy, it is uot JCa 
fiual ead. Tho Bovernmeot and the landed proprietors 
could pro(»od sLitl farther iu Iheir activity at mlut-Atian. 
Very fraqueutly the attaininent of the aim of usefulness 
haa nothing in oomruOTi with eiiut^Llou, so that 1 cannot 
i^uu^iiizG uaefalueas aa the measure of the activity of the 
educator. 

3ttcond]y, if we are to assume as the basU of the ootiv- 
ity of a teather of a gymniLaitiro, op of a tutor^ obodience 
to hiju who ha\i entruattid him with the edueationi and 
the material advantages accruing to him from this activity* 
— ] agaiu eeu that with the ac^uiaitioo of Lho ^^reatest 
quantity of material advautages the education does nut 
atoii. On the t^ontrary, 1 see that the acquiaition of 
greater matuciid ailvjtuUges, as a reward for the education^ 
ia frequently indepeudeut of the degree of the education 
furnished. 

Thirdly, if we are to admit that effotism and the dedre 
to *iif^play one'fl kuowledgt* serve aa the aim of educntiou, 
then I again see tliat the attainment of the highest praise 
for one's lecturea or book does not stop the activity of 
education, for the praise bestowed upon the educator may 
be iudepuui^cnt of the amount of education acquired by 
the student ; I aee, on the contrary, that the praLse may 
be squandered by people who are not acquiring educatioru 

Fourthly, at ^ast, by examining ihia last aim ot educa- 
tion, I see that if the activity of the educator is directed 
toward equaliztng the knowledge of the loomor with his 
own, thifi activity comes to an end the moment this aim 
baa been attained. 




Indeed, bj applying this definition to realitf » I aee that 
ftU tibe other causes are ooJy eztenial, vital phenomeQa, 
which cloud the fundftinental nim of every educator. The 
direct aim of a teacher of arithuiotic coaaiate cnly in hav- 
ing hia pupil fLsaimilfltc all the Ihwfi of inatheinatical 
thinking which he himself pufaaBnuB. The aim of a 
teacher of French, the ain: of a teacher of chemistry and 
philosophy^ nre tma and the flame; and the moment that 
aug_iaj^i^ui?d, the activity cornea to an oad. 

^Only that inarruetion hoa everywhare and In all agea 
been regarded as good, in whichihe pupil become camr 
pletely equal to the tcnchor, — ^d the more ao, the 
better, and the less the worse. Precisely Ibe same phe- 
nomenon may be observed in literature, in this mediate 
means of education. We regard only those books w good. 
in which the author, or educator, transmits all hia knowl- 
edge to the reader or the learner. 

Thus, by considering the phenomenn of education aa a 
mutual activity of educator and learner, we see that this 
activity in either case has For ite basis one and the eame 
thing, — the tenttency of man toward e*juatized knowledge. 

In ths definition which we made before, wc expressed 
frecLaely this, except tbat we did not make it clear that 
by equality we meant the equality of knowledge. We 
added* however ; " The tendency toward equality and the 
invariable law of educatinnal progreea/' Mr. Mdrknv 
underatood neither the one nor tbe other, and waa very 
much startled to find there the invariable law of educa- 
tional progress. 

The law of educational progress means only tbat inas- 
much as education b the tendency of people toward an 
eqaality of knowledge, this equality cannot be obtained 
on a lower st^^ of knowledge, bnt may be obtained only 
on a bibber stage, for the simple roEiaou that a child may 
find out what I know, while I cannot forget what I know ; 
and also, because 1 may be acquainted with tbe mode of 
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tiiOQght of past generations, while past generatioiw cumot 
know mj mode of thought This I call the invariable 
law of educational progreas. 

Thus I answer to all of Mr. M^koVa points aa follows : 
first, that it is not right to prove anything bj the fact 
that everything is growing better^ — it is necessary fiist 
to prove whether really everydiing is growing better, or 
not ; secondly, that education is only that activity of man 
which has for its base man's need of equality and the 
invariable law of educational progress. 

1 have only tried to lead Mr. M^kov out of the waste 
of useless historical considerations and to explain to him 
that which he did not imderstand. 



ARE THE PEASANT CHIL- 
DREN TO LEARN TO WRITE 
FROM US? 

Or> Are We to Learn from the Peasant 

Children ? 



^ 



In the fourth Dumber of Ydsnaya Folydna^ in the 
department of childreTi's compoaitioDS, there was printed 
by the editor's mistake "A Storj' of How a Boj Was 
FrighleEed in Tula" This at^ry was not composed hy 
a hoy, but hy the teacb&r from s, boy's dream as rdat^ 
lo hini. Some of the readers, who follow the Eurabera 
of Yiitmt'ja J'lrli/diuif have espreased their Joubta nfl 
regards the authorship of this Btary. I hasten lo beg the 
rwider^' iniiulgejice for this overeightj and to remark that 
In such matters a faleification Is itnpoEeible. ThiBstoiy 
was recognized, not because it was better, but because 
it waa worse, infinitely worse, than iiJl children's composi- 
tioiia. AH the other stoneia belong to the childrea tbeui- 
aelves. Two of them, " He Teeds with the Spoon, and 
Pricks the Eye with the Handle," and " A Soldiei's Life,' 
were <?0Tn posed in the following manner. 

The chief art nl the teachur, tn the atudy of language, 
and the chief eiercisewith the aim in view of gtiidjng 
childreo to write compoaitions eonaiat in giving them 
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dth the spoon, ^nd pnt^ks the eje wilh the handle.' " 
But how are- you going lo write it up?" Raid Fddka 
and all the rest who had jjricked tijj their ear^ Hh^y re- 
treated, having convinced themflelves that this matter was 
above their stivn^b, and b&took theraaeLves to the work 
rhich they had begun. 
" Write it yourself," one of them said to ma 
Everybody was busy with hia work; I took a pen and 
itani, aud began to write* 

WeU." said I, "who will write it bert? I am with 
yon.* 

I began the atory, printed in the fourth number of the 
YtUnaifi Iblifdjux, and Ksrote down the first poge. Every 
unbiaRantl luao, who has the artistii; fieu*« aiid ftiela witi 
the people, will, upon reading this first page, written by 
me. and the foilosTing pages of the etory, written by the 
pupils Llienitielv"es» sepamw this page (roio the teatn aa be 
will tAka a fly out of the milk; it ts w false, fM> arlificml, 
and written in sui^h a bad language. I must remark that 
in the original i^rtu it was even more monatjoug, ainc^ 
much huB been corrected, thanks to the indications of the 
Lpila. 

F^ka kapt Itwking up from his copy-hook to me, and, 
ipon meetiLig my eyes, soiiled, wiuked, and repeated; 
I Write, write, or I'U give it to yon ] " He was evidently 
^^piuMd to aee a grown person write a theme. 
^» Having finished his theme worse and faster than usual, 
he climbed on the hack of my chair and hogan to rood 
I over my shoulders. I coald not proceed ; others came up 
! to tii^and I read Lo them what I had writt.en. 

They did not like it, and nobody praised it. I lelt 
afihamtnl, and, U} soothe my literary ambition, 1 began to 
teLl them the plan of what was to follow. In the propoi^ 
tion as T advanced in my stnry, l became enthuaiaatic, 
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would say that the dd man ehftuld be a magician ; another 
would remark; "No, ttat won't do, — he will be just b 
stililier t Lhu boat tbiog wiU he if be atv4Jfl from bim ; no, 
that wont go with the proverb," and so forth- 
All were exceedingly interested. It woa evidently a 
new and exciting »»nsalioa for Ihem to hv present at the 
prooMa of Creadon, and to lake part in it. Their judg- 
ments were nil, fur thti moat part^ at the same kind, imd 
thoj' were just, both as to the very atrueture of the storj 
and as to the dijtailg nnl eharartpri?atione of the persona. 
Nearly all of Ibem took pert in ihe composition i but, 
from tha start, there disdn^iehed themaelves positive 
S^mka* by hi» clearly defined artistic quality of desuiip- 
tion, and F^dka, by the eorrectnoss of hia poeU^m] r.oa- 
uaptioua, and espeoiuily by the glow and rapidity of his 
imaginatlon. 

Their demanda had so little of the accidantfU in them 
and were ao definite, that more than once I debated with 
thorn, only to giva way to them, I was strongly poa- 
aeaaed by the demands of a regular stnicture and of an 
i^act correspondence of the idea of the proverb to the 
Btory ; while they, on the contrary, were only coQuemed 
aJiout the dHumnda of artiatic truth. T, for example, 
wanted that the peasant, who had taken the old mun to 
his house, ahould himaclf repent of his good deed,— 
while thay regarded thia as impoasLble and enmted a ctoba 
old woman, 

I Baid: "The peasant was at fii^t sorry for the old 
man, and later he hated to give away the bread." 

F&ika replied that Uxat would l>o improbable : " He did 
not obey the old wonian from the start and would not 
submit later" 

"What kind of it m^n is he, according to youf" J 
aaked. 

"He IB like TTncle Timof^y," said FAika, amiliog. 
" He has a acantj beard, goea to church, and he baa beea." 
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Ta he good, but Htutborn ? " I wked. 
" Yes," aaid F^lka., " be will not obey the o3d woman." 
From the time that the old man was brought iota the 
hut, the work btic^me aoiiijattid. They evidQctlj Cor 
the first time felt the charm of clothing artistic details in 

I words. Si^mkji diniiu^iahL'd himself more than Um reat 
Id this respect; the correcteat detajh were poured forth 
one after the other. The only reproach that coiild be 
made tv him wan th^t theiw details skeLched only miuuttis 
of the present, without coonection with the general feel- 
ing oE the stcry. I hatxlly could wiim as fa^ aa they 
I told me the iDCident^, and only asked them to wait and 
not forget what thoy hud told me. 
S^cuka seemed to aee and describe that which was 
before bis eyes: the atiff, frozen bast shoes, and the dirt 
oodug From them, ae they uielt«d out, and the toast into 
whit^h thuy wero L'hanged when the old woman tbri^w 
them ioto the ovem 

IF^dka, on the contrary^ saw only such details as evoked 
in him tbe pH-Tticular feeling with which he looked upon 
a ctMtain person. F^ka saw the snow drifting behind 
the peasanlfl U'.^-rapB, and the feulitiR of companeion with 
which the peasant soil -. " Lord, how it snows ] " (F^dka'a 
H face even sbowetl how the peasant said it, aud he swung 
' his baniifl and ^huuk his head,) He saw the overcuat, a 
mass of rags and patches, and the torn shirt, behind which 
could bo flui^n tl^e ha^^rd body of tJie old man, wet from 
the thawing snow. He created the old woman, who 

■ growled aa, at the commaud of her huebaud, she took off 

■ his baet shoes, and tbe pitiful groan of tbe old man as ha 
I muttered through his teeth r "Softlyj motherkiD, I have 
■■ fiores here/' 

V S^Tnka needed mainly objective pictures '. bast shoes, an 
overcoat, an old mau, a wouxen, almost without auy c^m^ 
nectiou between them ; but F^Jka had to evoke the feel- 
ing of pity with which he hioiaelf was permt^ted. He 
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ran ahead of the story, tilling how he would feed the old 
luau, how he would fall down at eight, and bow he would 
later teach a boy in the field lo rend, bo that I wiw oLJiped 
to ask him not to be in such a hurry and not to Corget what 
lie had aaid, Hia eyes Bparkied to the point of tears; 
hi5 ewarthyj thiu httle haniis were cramped coovulsiyely ; 
lie was angry with me, and kept urging me on t *■ Hare 
you written it^ hnve you written it?" he kejit flftkin^ mo. 

He treated all the rest despotically ; he wauted to talk 
ftll the titoei not a9 a story ia told, hut oa it ia written, 
that ia, artrisLically lo clothe iu words the ^eneuciue pio 
turea. Thus, for eKample, he would not allow words to 
be tranapoHed » if be once eoid, " I have sore^ on my [eetn" 
he would not permit me to say, "On my feet 1 ha-va 
floroB." Uia seult now softened and irritated by the eenti- 
ment of [lity, that is, oE ]ovef clothed every image in on 
artistic form, and denied everything that dJd not eorre- 
spood to the idea of eternal beauty and harmony. 

The moment Sdmka waa eardad away by the expression 
of diapropurlionable details about the lambs in the dooi- 
bonch, and ao forth, T^lka grew angry and said, "What 
a lot of bosli 1 " 1 only needed to suggest what the peas- 
ant waa doing, while hie wife went to the go^p, when in 
FMka'a im^iuntiou there would imniediatoly arise a pio- 
tute with lambs, blc?Htmg io tbe doot-bencb, with the 
Bigha of the old mEin and the delirium nf the buy Ser^ 
Ebka i I only needed to suggest an artificial and false 
picture, when he immediately would angrily remark that 
Uiat waa Dot oecesBary. 

For example, I suggested the description of the peasant's 
looks, to which he iigrw^d ; but to my propoaitjrrti to 
describe what the peasant was thinking while hia wife 
had mn over to the giieaip, there immediately rose before 
him the very form of the thought: "If you got in the 
way of Savriska the corpse, he would pull all your locks 
out I" He said this in such a fatigued and calmly serious 
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and habitual and, at the same dme, good-natured voice, 
leaaiug his head ou his haod, that the ho^s rolled in 
laughter. 

The chief quality in every art, the feeliiig of measure, 
was developed in bim to an esctraordinftry degree, He 
writhed at the suggestiuu of ooy auperfluous feature) mode 
by some one of the hoys. 

He diretJted th& HtruoLiirE) of the Ktory so cU-Gpotii^Uy, 
auJ with such right to this deapotigm, that the boys aooa 
vrent homs, and only he and S^mlea, who would not give 
in to hiui) though working in another direction, were leEt. 
We worked from seven to eleven o'clock ; they felt neither 
hunger nor fatj^e, and even got angry at uie wbefi 1 
stepped wriCiog; they undertook to relieve me tn writing, 
but they soon gave that up as umtters would not go weli 

It was theu for the first time that F^d^a asked my 
Ttaice. We Inughed becauae he did not know. 

" I know," be said, " how to coll you ; but how do they 
call you in the manor ? We bavo such names as Fokan^- 
cbav, Zyibrev, Ermflin," 

1 tcld him. 
' " Are we going to print it ? " he asked. 

" Yes." 

"Then we nhall have to print: Work by Mak^v^ 
Mottov. and Tolstoy." 

He wQfl agitated for a long time and conld not fall 
asleep, and I cannoL express that feehng of agitaLion* joy, 
fear, and almost regret, which T eiperienced during that 
evening. I fult- Umt with t}»at day [l in'W world of enjoy- 
ment and suffering was opened np to him.^the world of 
art ; I thought that I bad received an insight in what no 
one has a ri^ht to see, — the germination of the mys- 
terious flower of poetry. 

1 felt both dr^ad and joy, like the seeker after the 
treasara who ,'^uddenly sees the flower of the fern, — I 
felt joy, because suddenly and quite unexpectedly there 
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of leaching ihe eTq>rea9ion of thoughts ; and dread, because 
this art called For new demaadei, a whole world of dcuiirus, 
which atood ID no reUbion to ihe surroundings oi the 
pupila, as I Lhuught b tbu first moment. There was no 
raia taking. It was not an accident^ but a cooscious 
creation. 

I beg the n^er to read the first chapter of the story 
and to notice that wealth of features of tnie creatiTe 
talent scattered through it ; For fjxrtinple, the feature when 
the wouiau in auger c^omplains about her husband to the 
gossip, and yet wee|>n, although the nuthor hafi an apparent 
dislike for b«r, when the goeaip reminds her of the ruin 
of her' hauflft For the author, who writes by reasoning 
out and from memory^ the crosa woman represents ooly 
the opposite of the peasant, — ahe had to invite the goeaip 
For no other reason inliao the desire to annoy liiir husband ; 
but with F^ka the artistic Feeling ejcteuds also to the 
woman, and she, too, weeps, fears, and auRers, — she ia 
not guilty, to his manner of tblukiug- Then the accessory 
feature when the gossip puta on a woman's fur coat, I 
remember how struck I waa hy thia aud how I aaked; 
" Why a woman's fur coat?" Noce of ua had led F6ifca 
up in tlm idea that the goeaip had put on a fur coat. 

He said : " It is more like it I " 

When I naked hJni whether it would do to eay that ho 
put ou a man's fur coat, he Eaid; 

" NOj a woman's fur coat is better." 

Indeed, this feature is extraordinary. At Grst it doos 
not occur to one why it should be a woman's fur coat, 
and yet one feoU that it Ib excQlleut and cannot bo other- 
wise. 

Every artistic word, whether it belongs to GtSthe or to 
F^ka, differs from the inartistic in that it evokes an 
eudlesa tn&sa of tbou^bt^, jmagce, and explanationo. 
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The goaaip Jn a woman'fl fur coat involuntarily preaenta 
himself to us as a sickly, uarrow-cheati^d peayaoL, just 
sach aa be apparctitly ought to be. The woman'a fur 
coatp uarelesely throwu oq the bbuch and the first in fall 
into his hands, in addition, preseota to us a wlcter even- 
ing Bcene In lh« lifH of thu penKaiiL Thu fur tioai leada 
jOQ to imagine the Jate creojag, during which the peasant 
is Bittinp without his wraps near a torch, and the women, 
ccmiug in and out (a fetch waiter aud attend Lo tbe (.'attlct 
and all that external disorder of the peasant hfe, wbere 
not a perKurj has hia clearly daJiiied dothea, uud nu ouo 
thing a definite place. With this one sentence, " He put 
on a womau'e fur coat" the whole character nf Che 
florroundings, in which tbe action takes ^lace. is clearly 
outlined, and this phraae Is not naiMl by accident, but 
conadouely. 

I remember vividly how in hia imagination arose the 
words used hj the peasant when he found the paper 
irhicb he could not read. 

"Now, if my Serfahka knew how to road, he would 
have come runuiug to me, and would have grabbed the 
paper out of my hcinda, and would have read it all, and 
WDiild have told me who the old man is," 

One fllmoat oon see the relation of the peasant to the 
book which he is holding in hia sunburnt hands; the 
kind man with hie patriarchal and pious inclinations rises 
before yuu in hU whole stature. Yuu feel that the author 
has taken a deep liking to him and* therefore, has fully 
comprehended him, ao that soon after he lets him make 
« digrejision about thate beiag euch times nowadays that, 
before one knows it, one's aoul is ^)eriBhed, 

The idea ubout the dream was fluggeeted by me, but it 
was F^dka'g idea to let the goat have sores on its legs, 
and tills conception gave him mueh pleasure. The re- 
flection of the peasant, wliile his hack is itching, and the 
picture of the nocturnal quiet, — all that is fax from bein^ 
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tiocidenta], au^! in all cheae featur4?4 one f^ls sa stroiiglf 
tha Gonsoioufi power of Che arListl 

I fllao remaraber how, when the peasant was to fall 
atileej), I pro|XP5<?d to make him reQect on the Fuiuru oC 
his son and on the fulure rekcions of his sod wilb the 
old mati, und U> lial Ihe old mao t«aoh SerSahka reading, 
and so forth, 

FiMka frowned and said : *■ Yea, yes» that is good." but 
it waa obvioua that hu did not like that BaggealioOi and 
twice lie forgot it. 

Hifl ffifiliug of nieaaupe waa atronger in him than in 
any of the authors T am HC45uaiuled witb^ — the (eeJiog 
of meoauTG, wtdcb hut few artiste acquire aL thii cost of 
iaunensa labour and study, lived in its primitive force in 
hm uncorrupted childish bduI. 

I gave up the leason, because I was too much agitated- 

" What ia the matter with you ? You are so palo, — 
ore you ill?" my compauioo a&ked m& Indeed, only 
two OT three times in my life have I eTporieneed such a 
BtFong sonaation aa ou that ovi^ning, and for a long time 
1 was unable to render an account to my^lE of wbat I 
vras experiencing. I dimly felt that I had crimiDally 
looked through a glass hive at the work oE the bees, con- 
cealed from the gaze of mortal man; it seemed to me 
that I had debauched the pure, piimitive soul of a peautnt 
boy, I dimly felt something fike repctJtAncie for an act 
of aacrilega I thought of thu children, whom idle and 
debauched old men allow to contort themselves and 
repr^etit hwcivious pictures in order to fan their wearied, 
worn-out imaginations, and, at the same lime, I was 
liappy^ as must he happy the man who beholds that 
wliich no one beheld before. 

For a loDg time I was unable to render an account to 
myaelf of the impreatjign which it had produced on me, 
though 1 felt that thia impression was one of those which 
at tt mature uga educate a man aiid lead liim to a uew 
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BtAge of life* making bim leno^nce the old and fully 
devote hJinafilf to the new. Even on the following day 
I coiUd ciot make m^rself believe that which I had experi- 
enced the dfty before. It seemed bo strange to me that 
B peanut boy* with the bare kouwledge of reading, should 
BuJdeuly manifest a cf>nRcioua artbti*^ power, eufh as 
Gijtho, in elU hiB imiueaBurable height of development, liad 
been uuablt) tu ^quaL It aeemed so atrauge and ofreaaive 
to me that I* tki a^ithor of "ChildhDod" who had had 
certain auccuaa aud had earned recognitioo for artiftic 
talcQt from a mUivated Rvisman public, — that T, in the 
matter of art, not only ahoald be unable to teach anything 
to eleven-year-old .S^mka or F(^lka ot to help them, but 
that 1 only with diffioulty and m a happy mDmeat of 
excitement ahould be able to follow and understand theHL 
AH that eufimed na strange to Uiv that I could not believe 
that which had happened the day before. 

The next day we took up the continuation of the Btoiy. 
When 1 aeked F^dka whether he had thought out tba 
continuation, he only awnyed hia hands and said: "I 
know, I know ! Who will write ? " 

We went to work, and again the children diaplayed 
the same feeling of artL^tic truth, measure, and enthu- 
siasm. 

In the middle of tbe Ibssdd I was obliged to leave 
then;. 

They eontioaed to write without me and finiahed two 
pages juat as well done, just as well felt, and jnst as 
correctly, as the first. The only thing about these pngea 
was that they vmia paler in detaile, that these details 
were not aptly diapoaed, and that there were two or three 
repetitions. All tliat apparently ws^ due to the fact that 
the mechanism of writing hampered them. 

The same took place nn the third day. During these 
leesons other boya fieqnently joined us, and, a3 they knew 
the tenor and the contents of the atory, they often helped ua 
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oat by adding their correct features. SImkft do* kspt^ 
up with us, ajid now stayed away. F^ka alone cajried 
the atory from begimting Lo end and ptiaa^ upon all the 
proposed changes. 

There could no longer be any doubt or thought that 
tbia Bucuuas v/as a ujattar oE accident: we bad apparently 
struck tbe method which wfts more nntural and a greater 
incentive than everythiQg tried before- But it wna all 
su unusual that I did not believe that which tuok place 
b*iforc our eyea. It looked as thougli a special incident 
were necessary id order to destroy all my doubts. 

I had to leave for a few days» and tbe atory remained 
un^iahed. The mauuBcript* three large sheets, closely 
covered with writing, was left in the room of the teacher, 
iu wbom I b&d shewn it. 

Even before my departure, while I was buay compos- 
ing, a newly entered pupil had shown our hoya the ftrt of 
making paper flaps, and, as in generally the case^ the 
whole school entered upon a period of flaps, which bad 
supplanted a porlud al snuw-balU, as these again had sup- 
planted a period of whittling sticks. The period of the 
flaps lasted during my abeence^ 

S^mka and F^dka, who were among the singera^used 
to came to the teacher's room for singing eierdseSj and 
they remained there whole evenings^ and even nights. 
Between the singing and during tbe singing, the flaps, of 
course, did their business, and all kinds of yiaper, which 
fell into their hands, was transformed into flaps. 

Tlie Uuicher went to get his supper, having forgotten 
to mention that the papers on the table were imptirtant, 
and so the work of Makdrov, Mordzov, and TolstiSy waa 
changed into flaps. On the following day, bufore the 
lessons^ the clacking of the flaps so very much annoyed 
the pupils that thciy themselves instituted a persecution 
against the flaps: they wore confiscated with shouts and 
s^reama^ and solemnly stuck lqUi the fire of the ^iven. 
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The period of the flaps came to an end, bat with it 
periabtid our mduuscript. Never hud auj loas buen ao 
hard to bear Jis the lf»3 of these three aheeta of wrLtiug. 
I vaa in despair, I wanted to give It all up and begin n 
new atory, but I could not forget the loas, ood ao iovol- 
UDtATily every nuniile kt^pt nngging et the teacher und at 
the makers of the flaps. 

(I mitat remark hcrCj upcn tbia occadoQ* that )U«t hy 
meaDs vt the exttirual dimrder and full freedom of the 
pupils, which Mr. Mdrkov takes ao charmingly to tagk ia 
tlie JiuaHtan Mfmmujcr^ aud Mr, Glyi^Umv in Nl-, 4 i>f the 
periodical Ediu-ation. I, without the least trouble, threats^ 
or cunning, learned aU the dLitaila of the complicated 
sx^atf oE thu traEaformatioQ of the manuscript into flaps, 
and of ita uonHif^mcnt to the flamea) 

S^mka aud FiSdka saw that L waa aggrieved, not uoder* 
standing by whut. and they aympathized with me. FAlka 
Anally timidly proposed to me to begin another euch a 
Btory. 

"By youTflelvea?" I asked. *' T shall not help yOQ 
now." 

" S^mka and I will ntfty here ovpmight " said F^ka. 

And so they did. At nine o'dock, when the lessooa 
were over^ they came to the house, locked themselves up 
in my cabiuet, whidi afforded me much pleasure, laughed 
awhile, and grew quiet. Unti] miduij^ht I could hear them, 
every time 1 came up to the door, talking with each other 
in low looea nud scratching their peus. Once only they 
debntJ^d about what came first and what later, nad thej 
came to me to eoltJe the dispute, whether he looked 
for the wallet before the woman went to the gossip, or 
ftfter, I told them that it made uo <]iErerence which. 

At midnight T knocked and asked to be let in. FAlka 
in a rtew white fur coat, wiLb black trimmin;^, was sitting 
dflep in the armchair, with one leg over the other, leaning 
biB aha^j little head on his hand, and fumbling tha 




scissors m the other haD<L Eia Jarge bla.ck eyes, gleam- 
ing with au anuatural, but eerious aparklej like that of a 
gruwii pdf^on, wera looking Bomewhore into tlie dietauoe; 
his irrpgokr lips, couipreflsed as though for a whiatle, 
apparently held liacli Lhti word whi^h ho, baviog coioed 
it ia hia imagiaatioa, waa about to eipreea 

t^Tnka, ^^tanding ac the la^e writing-tahle, with a large 
white pEttch of aheep&kin over his back (Lbu tailois had 
but lately been in the village), with ungirt bt?lt, and dishev- 
elled hair, was writing crcokui liHi-'s, lioofllaiitly etickiog 
Im peu into the inkstand, 

1 to^cd Jukka's hair, and hin fat face with proCrnding 
cheekbones and matted hair, as he, with surprised and 
sleepy eyea, looked in fright at me, was eo funny, that I 
buret out into b laughs but the children did not kugh 
with me, 

Without ehnnging the exptesRian of hia face, F^ka 
touched S^mka'a sleeve and told him to go oil ^'Thoo 
must wait,*' he said, " we shall be throngh soon/' (F&ikft 
says " thou " to ma whenever he le carriud away by 8oid«^ 
thing ftod Agitated.) He continued to dictate. 

I took away Lheir copy-book, and ilve minutes later* 
when they, seating themaelvee near a amall safo, -wera 
getting away with ]H>tatoca aud kvoa, and, lookiDg at the 
silver spoons, which they thought so funny, laughing 
their Bonomua, childish laugh, without any cauBo what- 
ever, — the old womau, heating them up-atairs, also buiat 
out laughing, without knowing why, 

" Don't tip so 1 " said Sdinka, " Sit Btruight, or you 
wil] eat en one aide only/' 

They took off their fur oont«. and, eprea^^bg them under 
the writing-table, lay down ou them to sleep, all the time 
rolling out their healthy, charming, childish, peasant 
laagh. 

I read over whfit they had written. Tt was a new 
v&riaut of the same thing. A few things were leEt out, 
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and a few new, artisLic beauties were added. Again there 
•WR& the aame feellog of teaiity, truth, and meaauro, 
Ijtt&T iin one aheet of the Lost manUBoript was found. Id 
the printed story I combined both varianta from memoiy, 
and from the BbBeD whiish wu-H ruoovcreii. 

The writing of this storj took pbce early in Bpring, 
bo£ore iho end of oor scholaatic year. For various rea- 
sons I was unaltle to make new ej^peiimeubs. On givE^n 
proverbs only one etory was writteu by two verj' mediocre 
and spoilt {iiildrcu, bQiii^ tha mna of manorial Hcrranta. 
" He who is fond of a hohday gets drunk before daybreak " 
WBJ' printetl iii the third uuiuber. The same phenomena 
were repeated with, these boys and with this etor)' aa had 
bean oliaerved with S^nika aod FMka and the first story, 
only with it diUereDce in the degree of talent and in the 
enlhusiaflm and the coctperation on my parL 

In the sumiutir we have never had school and never 
will have. We aball devote a operate article to the 
cause why teaching is impoeaible in the smnmet in our 
echooL 

One part of the summer F^ka and sonae other boys 
lived with me. Having had a swim, and being tired of 
playiog, they took it into their heeds to work, I pro- 
posed to them to write a composition, and ^ told them 
several them«. I told them a very entertaining story 
about the theft of some money, the atory of a murder, the 
Btory of a DiatveUoua converHjou of a Milker to OtUiodoxy, 
and T also proposed to them to write in the form of an 
autobiography the history of a boy whosB poor and dipso- 
lute father is sent to the army, and to whom the father 
later returoH a rt^fDrruod, j^ooi uian. 

I said : " I should write it like this. I remember that 
when I was a child I had a father, a mother, and some 
other relativaa, and who they wera Then I should write 
that T remember how my father was all the time out on 
Hpraes, while my mother wept, and he beat her ; then* 
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bow he was ^ent to the irtnj ; tow she wept ; bowr oar 
life grew hanJer; buw father returneii, and he did not 
seem to recognize me. hut asked me whetlier Matr^ua — 
thnt ifi, hit* wjftJ — wus alive ; and how all were happy, and 
we began to live well." 

That was nU which T said in the heginuing. F^ka look 
a great liking to ihia theiDe. He iminedintely took the 
pen and paper, ao<3 began to write. During his writing, I 
oul^r hiucijd to hiru about the bietor atid about thu iniiLhE^t'a 
death. The real he wrote hiimelf and did not evea show 
it to me, except the Etrst chapter, until it was all dene. 

When be showed me the first i:hapter, and I beyau to 
read, 1 felt that he was greatly agiLated and that, holding 
his breath, he kept luukiug now at the xuanusoript and 
watchiixg my readiug, and now at my face, wishing to 
divine upon it ao expresaion of approbation or disapprovaL 

When I tLild him that it was very good, he flamed up, 
without aaying anything to me, with agitated, though 
hIow, ateps walked with the copy-book up to the table, 
put it down, and alowly walked out into the yard. Out- 
side he was madly wantoa with the boya duiing the day, 
and, whenever our eyes met, looked at me with a gralefiil 
and kindly glanc^& The next day he forgot entirely alc>ut 
what he had written. 

1 iMily wrote out the title, divided the atory into nhap- 
ters, and here and there corrected the mistakes^ whicii 
were due to carelesa oenfl, Thla etory, in ite prinxiUve 
form, 13 being printed io a book under the title o£ "A 
Soldier"a IJfe.- 

1 do not speak of the first chapter, alLhuugh there are 
some inimitable beauties even there, aod although heedless 
Gordydy m there reprefienlei exceedingly true to hfu and 
vividly, — . Goidy^y, who seems to be (whamed to con- 
fess hia re^^ntanee, luui who regards it as proper to bog 
the meeting of the Couimuoe only Qbuut his son ; still, 
this chapter ia incomparably weaker than all the following. 
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The fault is alJ mj qwd, fur I cnuld not keep, i^unng Lbe 
writing of tbie chapter, Cram sugge^tiog to him and telling 
him howl ehoukl have written. If tlmro ia a f:orlriiu tritfr 
□esB in the intfoduction, vhen ^eKuhing persons and 
dwcTliuga, I am ciclusively to blame for it. If 1 hod left 
him alonu, I am sure be would bave describe the sonie 
in action, imperceptibly, much more artliticallj, without 
the ac^L-pU-d aud rujilly impossible muDuer of logically 
difllributed deacriplioDB, which condsLa ie first deseribing 
the rframa^i? pcrmmr. evon thuir biogmpiltiwi, tlion the 
locality aad llie suirciuiiduigs, aud tht^n only the action 
itfieie. 

Strange to say, all these deacriptious, sometimes ou 
dozons of pngBfl, ficquaitit the retidet much leaa with the 
peTBOUB thau a careltaaly dropped artistic Feature during 
an action which has already begun among persons totally 
unfaiuiUar to the rendflr. F.ven thus in thifl first chapter, 
the oue phrase of GoTdy^j*H, " That is all 1 need," when 
he, renoancing everything, aoquieflces in hia fate to become 
B aoMier, u-ud only u&ks the CummUDe ciot to abaodoii bis 
SOD, — this phrase acquaints the render much hf'tter with 
the persoD tbau the deacription of bis attii-e.his figure, and 
hia habit of froquenting the tavern, several times repeated 
and urged upoo him by me. The name elTect is produced 
by the wofda of the eld woman, who always scolded her 
son, when, during her grief, shti envunmly ryimirka to hor 
daughter-in-law : *' Stop, Matr^ua I What ia to be done ? 
Evidently God has will&l it so I You are youug yet, — 
maybe God will grant you to see him agaiu. But see 
how old I am — I am ill — before you know it, I ^all be 
dead!" 

In the second chapter there may atill he noted my 
influence oF triti'^n^ss and tampering, hut here figoin the 
profoundly artistic features in the description of pictures 
And of the boy's death redeem the whole matter. I sug- 
gested to him that the boy had thin lega, 1 also suggested 
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tbe sentimeatiLl details about Uncle NcE^ya, who digs tliQ 
little grave ; but the lamentation of tbe mtttber. expressed 
ID 0D& clause, "O Lord, wbeu will this slavery exid ! " 
preuatfl to the reader the whole essence of the sitnatioa - 
oud thurt-upna thut night, when tbe elder brother is 
wakened by bis mother's tears, and her answer to the 
grandmother'a inquiry what tbe matter was, with the 
simple words, "My sou , has died," and the grandmi>theT, 
getting up and making a fire and washing the Lttle body, 
— bU thai is strictly liU own ; all thlfl is bo compreeeed, ao 
simple, flo stroog. — not one word may be omitted, not one 
word changed, nor added. There are in all five lines, and 
in theae five lines there is painted for the rea<^er the whole 
picture of thai &ad night, — a picture reflected in the 
imagination of a boy six or seven years old. 

" At midnight the mother for aome itiason began to 
weep. Grandmother orua; and said : ' What is the matter ? 
Christ be with you I' The mother saLd : * My son has 
died" Grandmother made a firo> washed the boy, put a 
shiit on him, girded him, and placed him beneath tbe 
images, When day broke — " 

You see the boy bimselE, awakened by the familiar 
tears of his motht^r, half-fileepy, under a caftan somewhere 
ou tbe banging bed, with frightened and sparkhug eyes 
watching the proceedings in the hut ; you eoe the haggard 
soldier's widow, who but the day before had said, " How 
aoon will this slavery come to an end T' repentant and 
crushed hy the thought of the end of this fikveryj to such 
an extent that she only says, " My son has died," and 
knows not what to do, anil callB for the grandmother m 
help her J and you see the old woman, worn out by the 
Bufferings of life, bent down, emaciated, with bony limba, 
as fihe calmly takes hold of the work with her bands that 
are accn&tJ^nied to labour ; she lights a torch, brings the 
water^ and washes the boy; she places everything in 
the right place, and sets the boy, washed and girt, under 
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Q images. And jon see those images, and all tdat night 
withouL sleep, until diijbrL'ftk,Ha Lhinif^h you yourRdf were 
living through ic, aa that boy lived tttough it, gaaug at it 

11) under ntvtth the caftan ; thnt night arises before you 
ith dM its details and remains in your LintiginaliDn. 

In the tbird chapter there la less of my influence. Th« 
bole persoQality oF the nurse belonga to bim. Even in 
tb& first chapter, he characterized the relations of the 
nurse with the family in onu Honttnct : "She wna working 
for her own dowry, to get ready for marriage-" 

Thin one feature ptiints the girl a^ she is : fihe cannot 
take part, and she really does not take pert, in the joys 
flod siirTOWS of her family. She has her lawful "interests, 
her only aim, decreed by Provid^DCO, — bee future uar^ 
rioge, her future family. 

Aji author oE our kind, especially one who wants to 
instruct the people by presenting to them models of 
morality worthy of imiiation, would certainly have treated 
the nurse with reference to the interest she took in the 
common want and sorrow of the family. He would have 
made her a disgraceful ejiample of mdilTerepcu. or a modal 
of love and Bolf-ftacnSce^ and there would have heen an 
idea, but not a living perton, the nurse. Only a man who 
haa profoundly fltudied And learned life could understand 
th&t for the nurse the question of the family's borcavo- 
ment, and of the father'^ military service, was lawfully a 
Beconihiry ijuudtion, for !jhe haa her nmrriage uhiyid- 

This very thing, in the aimphcity of his heart, ^^ees tho 
artist, though but a child. If we had describe*! the nurse 
BB a most sympathetic, self-EacriHcing girl, we ehould not 
be able at all to pi-e-sent her to our imagination, and we 
should not love her, as we love her now. Now there 
■Unda before me the dear, hving form of the fat-cheeked, 
ruddy-faced girl, ruufiing in the evening to take part in 
the round dance, in shoes and red cotton kerchief bought 
vitJi the money earned by her, loving her family, thongh 
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distressed by that poverty and gloom which form sooh 
a contrBBt Ut hef own mood. 

1 feel that she ia a good girl, if for no other reason 
than because her mother never Gomplniutid about her nor 
was aggrieved by her. On the contrary, I feel that 
she, with Uie ejirea abimt htit attire, with the soatcbca 
of tunable aonga, with the village gosapa, brought from 
the Baramer field work or from the wintry sLreet, was the 
only represeutative of mirth, youth, auJ hope daring the 
sad time of the soldier woman's lonelitiera. He jiaya nilh 
good reaBon that the only joy there was, was when the 
nurflG-girl va^ mnrried. It is, therefore, with good rcaeon 
that ho deaciibea the weddiiig-fenst at euuh length and 
with 90 much love ; it is with good reason thnt he makes 
the mother eay aft<ir the wedding, "Now we are com- 
pletely ruined." It is evident that, by giving up the 
nurse, they loat that joy and merriment which she hod 
brou^t with her intc the house. 

All that description of the wedding is uncommonly 
good There aro some details there whiL:h simply stagger 
you, and, remembering that it ia an eleven-yeaT-old boy 
who wrote it, you a^k yourselfj " Is it poeaible it is not 
merest accident ? " Back of this conipressed and strong 
dew^iptiou you just see the eleven-year-old boy, not UJlcr 
than the table, with his bright and inteUigent eyes, to 
whom nobody pays any attention, but who rememhere 
and notices everything. 

When, for example, he wanted some bread, he did not 
say timt he ahked hia mother for it^ but that ho hunt his 
mother down. This is not said by accident, but b^canse 
he remembcTfi hia relation to hia mother at that stage of 
his growth, and because he remembers how timid that 
relation was in the preaenDe of others^ and how familiar 
in their ab^nce. There is one other thing cut at a mass 
of ohaervptions whic^h he could have made during the 
wedding ceremony which seemed to have impressed him, 
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and which he noted down, bccauBe tc bim and to each of 
ua it pLctiirea the whole character o£ lliese ceremooies. 
When they aaid that it vaa bitter, the nurae took Kon- 
drdttiika by his ears, aud tlmy be^u Uj kiss each other. 
Then the death o£ the grandmother, her thought of her 
Boa before her dttath, and the pticular eiiumet*^r of the 
mother's grief, — all that is so drm and so compresse^l, 
and all that in strictly his own, 

I told liim n:ost about the father's return when I gava 
him the plot of the story, I liked that scene, and 1 told 
it to hini with ti'itQ seQliiuentaJity- Ha, too, liked the 
floene, and he asked me: "Don't UiW me anything I I 
knuw it all juyself* 1 do," and sat down to write, after 
which he finished the story at one sitting. 

It will hfl very interesttng hr me to know the opinion 
of other judges, but I consider it my duty frankly to 
eipreaa my opinion, I have not come acroaa anything 
like theae pagc^ in Kussian literature, la the whole 
meeting theru ja not one reference to its having been 
touching ; all that there is told is how it happened, rmd 
-only 90 much of what took place ia told as ia necessary 
for the reader to understand the situation of eJI tlie 
persons. 

The soldier naid <jrdy three soutenues in his house. At 
firat he braced himself and aaid, " Good morning ! " When 
he began to forget the part he was to jflny, he aajd, "Ta 
that all there is of y<:JUr family V And everything was 
aaid in the words, " Where is my mother i " 

What aimplc and natural worda they all are, and not 
one person is forgotten 1 The boy was happy, and even 
\Vfi]il ; but ho was a child, and ao he, in ppite of hia 
father's tears, kept ej^amining his wallet and pockets. 
Nor is the nurse forgotten. You almost see that ruddy 
woman, who, in shoes and fine altire* timidly enters the 
room, and, without snyinci nnything, kisses her father. 
You almost see the embarrassed and happy father^ who 
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kissea all in eacceasion, without knowing wboro, and 
who, upon learning that the young woman ia bia daugh- 
ter, calh hor up once more and now kiaaea her, not as &aj 
jDung womnu, hnt as a daughter, whom he had once left 
btihind* without taking any ihuuyht of her. 

The father is refonned- How many false and inept 
phroBes we should have uaetl upon Lhat oociLsiop 1 Bui 
F^dko. simply told how the nurse brought some liq^uor, 
R-nd ho did iiat dnnk it^ You just seem to see the worann, 
who, taking out of her pouch the laat twenty-thre« l^optsks, 
breathing heavily^ in a whisper orders the youog woman 
in the vestibule i[> bring rjouie Lq^uor, and depoaita Llia 
copper money in her open hani 

Yo\i ma tht* youDg woman, who, raieing her apron with 
her hand, with the bottle undemiuith it, thumping with 
her shoes and awin^^iug her elbowa, runs down to the 
tavern. You see bar enter the room with flushed face, 
taking tlio bottle out from underneath the apron, and yoa 
Bee her mother pla(:e it on the table with an expreaaiou of 
aolf-contentment and joy, and how ahe feels both annoyed 
and happy because her husband has atopped diinking. 
And you see that if he has given up drinking at such an 
occa^ou. he uertainly has reforcued. You feel that the 
members of the family have become different people. 

"My father Hfljd a prayer and sat down at tha table. 
I aat down by his aide ; the imree aat down on the door- 
bench, and mother stood at the table, and looked at him, 
and said : ' See how much younger you look ! You have 
no beard oowf All laughed," 

Only when all the others left, the real family conversa- 
tion began. Only then it was revealed that the soldier 
had grown licL lie had bucotue enriched in the simplest 
and most natural manner^ as nearly oil people Id the 
worid grow rit^h, that is, money which did not belong to 
him, the Crown^a money, by a lucky accident came into 
hia hands, fvome of the readers of the story remarked 
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that this detail waf immotal, and th&t the concepLion of the 
Crown as a milch-cow oaght to be eradicate, and not 
Btrengthened in the diqbsbs. But to me tliie feature, lenv- 
iag alone its artistic truth, is particularl; pleasing. The 
Crown 'a money alwaysi nimnina soroewhBre, — why, then, 
is it not to remain in the hands of some hotueless aoldier 
Gordydy ? 

We fr^uontly meet with diametrically opjioHite i!on- 
ceptions of lione^ity in the maasea aud in the upper claasfts. 
The demands of tliu ma^BCfi are peculiarly Biiriouti and 
severe in respect to honesty in the neareat relationa, for 
example, in mlation lo the fsLmily, the villago, the Com- 
mune. In relation to outsiders, — the public, the gorern- 
munt, especially the foreif^T^i^r, the treasury, — the applies^ 
tjon of the common rules of honesty presouts itself hut 
dimly. A peasant who will never tell a lie to his hrother, 
who will endure aJl kinds of privauons for bis family, who 
will not taku a flU]yrfluoufl or unearned kopek from hia fel- 
low villager or neighhourj — -the saiuo [njaiiant will strip 
a foreigner or townsman like a linden awitch, and will at 
every word tell a man of the gentry or on official a lie j if 
he he a soldier, he will without the slightest compunction 
etah a paptive Krennhman, and, if Crown money falls into 
his hands, he will not regard it a crime before his family 
ta take advantage of it. 

In the apper classes, on the contrary, the very opposite 
takes place. A man of our kind wilt much sooner de- 
ceive a wifo, a hrother, a merchantf with wliom he hoa 
had dealings for dozens of yeara. his servants, his peasants, 
htB neighbour, — and this same man ahiY^Fid is all the 
time t^onsuuic*! by fear lest he should cheat eomebody, 
aad begs all the time to have pointed out to him any one 
he may be owbg money to, Thia same gentleman of our 
class will stint his company and regiment, to oUab money 
for his champagne and gloves, and will bubble np with 
civilities before a captive Frenchman, The same man 
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r**gftrds it aa the greatest crime to mrilse aaa of tba Crown's 
money, when hu is pennilesH, — -he ouly regards it so, Eot 
geaeraUj- be will Dot atfind hia ground wheti the oppor- 
tuoitj ofTeru HsrU., but will coiumit that which he hiiu- 
BclE iBgarda as a piece of rascahtj. 

I am Dot Buying which ift bBtter^ — I Bm only telling 
what IB, a£ il appeaia to me. I will, however* rerunrk 
thac houeaty is not a convictioa anii that the expression 
" honest ceikvicLioiiB " is noaBeua& Honesty is a inoml 
habit ; in order to acquire it, it is impossible to go by any 
other part than to lie^nii with Lbu nearoat rybxtinua The 
expre&duD " houest convictions " is, in nij opiniuii, abso- 
lutely meaningltiJW ? thertj are boneat habitu, but not 
honest convietiona. 

The worda " honeat convictionB " are &n empty phraae ; 
for thia reason those reputed honest convictiouis. which 
refer to the most remote vital conditions, to the Crown's 
juonoy^ to the government, to Europe, to humanity, and 
which are not based on habits of honesty and not educated 
on the n<.Hare9t vital relations, — for this reason tlioae 
honest convictions, or, mot© correctly, those empty phmaea 
of honesty, prove inadequate in rdation to life. 

1 return to the atOTy. The mention of the money 
taken from the Crown, whieh in the first roomeot may 
appear immoral, in our optniun, on the contrary, h a 
charming, touching characteristic. How often a iiticTo- 
Uuf of our claaa, wishing, in tiio eiTiiplicily of his soul, to 
represent his hero as an ideal of honesty, showa us all the 
dirty and corrupt interior of hia imngination 1 Here, on 
the contrary, the author must uiake his heru happy ; for 
happiness, his return to his family would sufBce, but he 
bad to nbohbh the poverty wliiob had been weigbiug ao 
heavily on the family for so many years ; where was ho 
to get the weolth from? From Lhe ini^iersonal Crown. 
To give wealth, one has to gel it first. — jmd it could not 
have been got in a more lawful and clever manner. 
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III the veiy scene wbpn the money is mentioned there 
ia a Liny detail, ouu wurvJ, wliidi aet'ine U) strike me anew, 
every tjtue I rc'^d it. It illuminea the whole picture, 
painta all the pui'soDS and thtiir rGlatious, and only oue 
word, and an iD:^urrectly, ayntactically incorrectly, used 
wonl at thatf — tliu word " hajilenud." A Uiaoher of eyo- 
tox mast say Lhat it is irregular, Haat^ued demanda 
floiue modilit^ation, — hnatencd to do whnt 1 the teacher 
ought to aak. And hert^ it is Eimply said : " ME>Lher took 
the money anil hastened nnd carried it away tu bury it," 
mid iL ia i^hanuiii^. I wiali 1 myBolf had uaud auuh a 
word, and I wiah that teachers, who teach language, might 
Bay or write aueh a aentcniie, 

"When we bad ealen, the nurse kissed father again 
and wunD home, Theo father hegan Lo nitEunage through 
his wallet, aod mother and I just looked on. Mother 
aaw a liulo book there, ao ahe sayg : "Oh, yon have 
learned to read ? ' Saya father ; ' 1 have.' 

" Then father took out a kerchief tied in A large knot 
and gave It 1<j mother. 

" Says mother : ' What is this ? ' 

" Says father: * Money.' 

" Mother was happy aad hastened and carried it away 
to bnry it- Then mother came hack, and says ahe: 

"'Where M you get it?' 

"Says father: 'I waa an under-officer and had Crown 
money : I gave it to the soldiere, and what waa left in 
my hanila, I kept.' 

" My umlher wan so hajipy and ran around like a mud 
person. The day had po-ssed, and the evening came. 
They lighted a fire. My father took the hook and h^an to 
read. 1 sat down near him and hati^ned* aud mother held 
the torcL Father I'eod the book for a long time. Then we 
lay dawn to eleep. 1 lay dawn on the back bench with 
father, flnd mother lay down at our feet, and they talked for 
a long time, almoatr until midnight. Then we FoU asleep." 
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Here again we have a scarcely perceptible detail, which 
does uot stai'tle ub m the least, but which leaves a deep 
impresftion, — the detnil of their going io hpd: the father 
lay duwTk with bia son, the mother lay at their feet, and 
they did not get tired talking for n long time. How 
tightly, 1 think, the son must have hu^'^ed to h\s father's 
breast, and what a joy and hapjiinesa it wa-s for him, fiill- 
iiig ai^leep and waking ^aui, tu hear tlie two voices, one 
of which ho hod not heanl for so long a time. 

One would think all ia ended : the fat)ii^ ha^ returned, 
and there Ja no more poverty. But F^dka waa not satis- 
fied with that (his imaginary people apparently made a 
deep impn^asioQ upon his imagination) ; hif bud to funn a 
picture of their changed life, to present to himi^elf vividly 
that now the woiuau was no longer oluui^, a saddifned 
soldier's wife with sinfiU hftbies, hut that there waa a 
etroitg man in the house, who would take off tbe wearied 
ahouldera of bis wife all the bnrden of the cmsbing aorrow 
BJid want, and would independenlly, firuily, and luenily 
begin a new life. 

For this purpose he paints ua only one scene : the pow- 
erful fioldier with a notched a^ce chops some wood end 
brings it into the house. You see the keen-eyed hoy, 
UHed to the groona of his feeble mother aod grandmother, 
with woDderment, reflpect, and pride admiring the hared 
muscular arms of his father, iho energetic swinging of the 
Bxe, coinciding with the pectoral sigh of masculine lahouf, 
and iht! block, whicli, lika a pieoQ of kiTidling-wood, ia 
spht under the uotchi^d ajte. You look at it, nnd your 
mind is eased abont the future life of the soldier'n wife. 
Now she will not be loat, tbe dear one, I think. 

'' In the morning mother got up, walked over to father, 
and says she: ^Gordy^j, get upl 1 need some wood to 
make a fire in the oven.' 

"Father got up^ dietaed himself, put on his cap, and 
toys he ; ' Have you on axe ? ' 
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''Says mother: '1 have, — it ih notclied ; maybe It 
wofl't cut.' 

" My father took the aae firmly with both his handa, 
waUcal over to the block, put it up fitamiing, awun^ nhe 
aio Witb all hifl mi^ht, anil split the blocks ha chopped 
up Home wwd and brought it to the house. Mother 
mode a fire in the oven, and it burned, and soon it grew 
dayhyht;' 

But the artiat la not aatLqficii with that. He wants t« 
show us aiiuther side of their hvuB, the poetry of the 
happy family life, and ao he paints the foUowiikg picture 
for Ui< : 

" When it was all daylight, my fnthfir said ; * Matr^Da I ' 

*My mother came up, and says she ; ' Wall, what 1 ' 

" Saya father : ' I am thinking of buying a cow, five 
sheep, two httle horses, and a hut, — this one is falling 
to pieces, — well, that will take about one hundred and 
fifty Touhlos.' 

*'Motber thought awhile, then baya ehe: ' Wi;U, we 
shall spend all the money.' 

" Sayf! father : ' Wo wiU begin to work,' 

" Say 3 mother ; ' All right, we will buy it all, but where 
ahall we get the Umbsr 1 ' 

•' Says father : ■ Hasn't Kiryiikha any ? ' 

" Says mother : ' That's where the trouble ia : the Fok- 
anychevs Lave taken it away.' 

" Father thought awhile, and aays he '. ■ y^^\lt we shall 
get it from ItrtiutsevJ 

" Says mother ; ' 1 doubt whether he haa any," 

" Saya father : ■ Wliy should he not have 7 Ho has a 
forest.' 

*' Saya mother : ' 1 rnn afraid he will ask too much, — 
he ia auch a beaeL' 

"Sii^ya father: M will take some brandy to him, and 
maybe we shall come to some underatanding ; and you 
bake an egg in the aflhea for dinner.' 
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"Mother got the dinner raarty^ — she borrowed from 
her fri*fiida. Tbeo father took the braudy and weut to 
Rr^lpev'B, aad we stayed ai home, waiting for a long 
time. 1 £eJt lonely without father, 1 begaa to a«k 
motlier to let me go tlu^m where fathBr was. 

" Sara mother ; ' Yl>u will lose jour way/ 

" T J)^an to ery onii wanted to go, but- mother slapped 
me> and I aat down on the oven and ctied more tboii 
before. Then I aaw father coming into the room. Saya 
he : • Why oru you crying ? " 

" Say* mother : ' T^ka wanted to run after yuu, and 1 
gave him a lieiiitiiig.' 

*' Father walked over to me, and eaya he : ' Wliot an 
you cryin;;^ about ? ' 

" I legtLu to complain of mother. Father went up to 
mother and bafian lo beat her, in jest, saying: "Don't: 
beat F4lka : Don't beat FSdka I ' 

'^ Mother pretended to be ciying. I sat down on 
father's kneeft and was Imppy, Tfien faUier sat down at 
the table, and put me by his side, and shouted : ' Mother^ 
givfl Ftytft and me aomething to eat, — we are hungry 1' 

"And mother gave us some beef, und we began to eat. 
Whan we were through dinner, eaya mother : ■ What about 
the timber 1 ' 

" Says fnther : ' Fifty roubles in silver.' 

■* Says mother ; ' That is not bad.' 

" Says father ; ' 1 mu&t say, it is fine timber.' " 

It aecma so nimplu: so little is «ud, and you see the 
perspective of th^ir whule domestic life. You see that the 
hoy ifl still a child, who will ery end a minute later will be 
bftppy; you see that the boy is not able to appreciate his 
mother's love, and that he baa exchanged her for the virile 
fathur who was choppiug ibe block ] you see that the mother 
knows that it must be so, and she \a not jealous; you see 
that splendid Gordyfiy, whose heart ia brimful of happinesa. 

You notice that Uiey ate beef, and that Is a charming 
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comedy, which tbey all play, and all know that it ia 
a comedy, whii7h they play from eicess of huppiiieas, 
" Doo't beat ¥4iika, I Dou't beat tidka [ - saya tbe father, 
raising his band against her. And. the mother, who is 
uetHl to untVi^uiHi timrfl. preUiu^fl to ha crying, with a 
sQjiJe o£ hsppiuesa at the father imd the atm, and the boy, 
who chmbpd on his father's koees^ wan proitd and happy, 
not knowing why, — proud and happy, do doubt, because 
now they were all happy. 

" Thea falhE!r eat down at the table, and put me by hia 
aide, and shouted: 'Mother, give F^ka and me some^ 
thing to eat, — wb aro buogry !'" 

"We are hungry,*' and he placed him by his aide. 
What love and happy pnde of iove breathes iu theae 
worda! There is nothing more cbarmiuy and heartfelt 
in the whole charming story than this last chapter. 

But what d^ we mean to any by all that J \Miat im' 
port doea this fltory, written, prolibly, by an exeoptional 
boy, liave pedagogically ? We shall be toJd ; "^You, the 
teacher, may uncoTjacionslyn to yourself, have helped in 
the composition of thefle Btoiieflj and it would be too 
difficult to hnd the limits of that which beJonga to jou^ 
and of that which is originiU." 

We shall be told: "We shall admit that the story ia 
goodf but that ia only one kind of hternture." 

We ehall be told; " F61ka and tbe other boya, whose 
compositions you have printed, ate liappy exceptions," 

We shall be told; "You ore yourself a WTiter, and. 
without knowing it, you hare been helping the pupils 
along paths wbicli cannot Ire pr^'Hcribe^l 03 a rule to other 
teachers who are not autbora themselvea.'^ 

We shall he told: "From all that it ia impoasihle to 
deduce a common rule or theory. It is partially an inter- 
esting phenomenon, and nothing else/' 

I shall try to give my deductions in such a manner aa 
to serve as answers to all the retorts imagined by ma 
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Th& feelb^ of truth, beauty, and goodness are indft- 
pendetjt of Ibe degree of Juvelopment. Beauty, truthj 
ftnd goodneaa are conceptiona which eTpreas only the 
hrkrmony of rebitiojis ia the sense of tmth, beauty, and 
goodneaa- lie is only a non-correapondence of relatiooa 
in the senae of truth; thyre ia no aliaolule tnith, t am 
not Ijing when I say that the tables whirl about under 
the iou(?h of my fingers, if I beheve it lo be so, even 
though it ib an untruth i but I am lying when I say that 
I have no money when, according to luy ideas, 1 have 
inwiey* No immense noae is monstrous, but it js moo^ 
BtrouH on a small face. Monstrosity is only a disharmony 
in relation to beauty. To give away my dinner to a 
mendicant, or to eat it up myself has nothing of badne58 
in it ] but to give it away, or oat it up myself, while my 
mother ia starving ia a diabormony of lelationa in Uw 
sense of goodness. 

In bringing up, educating, developing, or in any nay 
you pkaac itiliuDncing the child, we ought to have and 
unconsoiouely do have one aim in view, — to attain the 
greatest harmony possible in the sense of truth, beauty^ 
and goodness. If time did not run, if tho child did not 
live with every side of himself, we ahould be able quietly 
to attain this harmony by supplementing there where 
there aeema to be a lock, and by reducing where there 
eeema to be a superfluity. Hut the child lived ; eveiy side 
of hia existence atrivea after development, trybg to out- 
strip every other eide, and, for the most part, wa mbtoke 
the progress uf these sides of Ma being for the aim, and 
cotperate in this development only, instead of aiding 
the barmouy of the development. In tliia Uoa the 
eternal minlilte of all pedagogical theories. 

We see our ideal before us, whereas it ia behind ua. 
The neceasar)' development of man ia far from being 
& means of attaining that ideal of harmony which we 
bear within uaj it ia, on the contrary, a hindrance, put 
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m our vf&y^ by the Creator, in the altomment of the 
highest ideal of harmooy. In this necessary k« of 
forw&f^d motjun liuis the meaumg of that fiuit of that 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which our firat 
SJioaetor tut^ted. 

A healthy child is bom into the wcftIiI, completely 
satisfyiag all the deioanda of unconditional humiODy in 
relation to truth, heauty, and goodness, Tvliich v/e bear 
within us; bo is u^^ar to ioanimate beings, — lo the plant, 
to the auLEual, tu Nature, which always represenis Co ua 
that truth, beauty, and goodness, which we are seeking 
and wishing for. In aU thn agee and with all moo, the 
child haa beeu reproaented as a model ot innocence, sia- 
lessDOi^B, goodnesa, truths and beauty, "Man is born 
perfect" is a groat word enimciati^d by Kousaeau, and 
this word will remain firm and true, like a rook. At 
birlh man repraseuta the prototype of harmony, truth, 
beauty, and goodness. But every hour in life, every 
minnte of time incrnaiiea the esienl, the C[uantity, and 
the duration of those relations which during hia birth 
were in fall harmonyr and every step and every hour 
threaten the impairment of that harmony, and every 
BucoesaiVB step and every successive hour threaten a new 
impairment and gives no Lope of the reetitution of the 
ijDOpain>| harmony. 

For the most part educators forget that the child's age 
is the prototype of harmony, and they aasume the develop- 
ment of the child, whbh goes on independently according 
to immutable laws, as the aim. The duvcJopment ia 
erroneously tak^n for the aim becanee to the educators 
happens that which takes place with poor Bculptora. 

Instead of trying to arroat a local cxa^gcmtfid develop- 
ment or the general development, instead of waiting for 
a new incident to destroy the irr^uJarity which has 
ariaea, juao ae a poor sculptor, instead uf eradicating that 
which is Buperiluoufl, keeps pasting on more and more, — 
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evea thus educators &eem to be concerned cmlj about 
not inifciTUpting the process of devdopmont, and if tbey 
ever ttdflfe of the harmony, they try to attain it by ap 
proBching ao unknown piutotyini iu the future, by depart- 
ing from the prototj'pe in the present aod in the past- 

No matter haw irreguinr the devblupnient of a child 
may be, there are alwaja left in him the primitive 
features of harmony. Tiy moderating, at least by not 
pushing, the lievelopmeut, vre may hope to get a certun 
approach to regularity and harmony. But we are ao auro 
ot uur^elveB, we ore ao visiooftiily devoted to the fiUfle 
ideal of manhood perfection, we are ao impatient with 
irri^ularitica whit^h arc neaj- to us and ao tjinily beliuve 
in our ability to correct them, we are so little able to 
comprehend and value the primitive beauty of a child, 
that we, aa fast as wu can, luagulfy and poste up the 
irregularitica that strilte our viaion, — we correv:t, we 
educate the child. Now one side has to be ei^ualizt^i 
with the other, now the other baa to be equalised with 
tliti firHt- The child 13 devdopod more and mcru, and all 
the time departs mote and more from the former sbaU 
tered prototype, and the attninmcnt of the imsginary 
prototype of the perfection of manhood becomes ever more 
impoasible. Our ideal is behind as, not before ua. Edu- 
cation apoile, it does not correct men. The moi^ a child 
13 spoiled, the less he ouj^ht to be educated, the more 
liberty ho iiee<ls. 

It is impossible and absurd to leach BJid educate a 
□hild, for the Bimple reason that the child stimdo nunrer 
than I do. than any [-rown-up man does, to that ideal of 
harmony, truth, b*'Buty, and poodnefta, to which I, in my 
pride, wish to raJHo hinL The eousciousness of this ideal 
is niore powerful in him than in me. All he nceda of me 
is the material, in order to £11 uut harmoniously and 
on al] aides. The momtiut I gave him fnll liberty 
acid stopped teaching him, he wrote a poetical productioti, 
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the like of which canoot bo toixnd in Ruaaiao literature. 
Therefore, it is my conviction that wc; cannot L(Jin;li chil- 
dren in general, and peasant children in particular, to 
write and compose- ^ that we can do ia to tuacJi them 
how to go about writing, 

1£ what I did in order to obtain this result cnaj be 
c&lled tnetbod, thia method consisted in the follnn-itig : 

(1) Give a great variety vt th«uieH, not inveuting them 
specially for the children, but propose such as appear 
most aerioijg and inti^rtatin^' Ut Iho tuacJiur himself. 

(2) Give the children c^hildrcii'^ compose lions Iv read, 
and give them only ehildrGu^ r^njiposiUona ae models, 
for children's compoaiUous are always more conectp more 
artiatic^ and more moral then the compoEiitiona of gi-own 
people. 

(3) (Moat impottant-) When looking through a 
pupil's compoaition, never make any remarks to him about 
the cleaolinesft ot the copy-book, uot about penmanship, 
nor orthography, nor, above all, about the structure of the 
MnteQoea nud about logic 

(4) Since the difficulty of compoaition does not lie in 
the volume, nor the contents, nor the artietic quality of 
the t-heme, the acquenco of the themafi is not to he Wed 
on volume, nor on the conteuts, nor on the languagt^, hut 
in the mechfluiflm of the work, which conaiala, first, in 
selecting cue out of a lar^t! numl>er of ideas and images 
presented ; aecuadly, in choosing words for it and cloth- 
ing it in words ; thirdly, in remembering it and finding a 
place For it; fourthly, in not repeating nor leaving out 
anything, and in the ability of combining what follows 
with that which precedes, all the time keeping in mind 
what ia already written dowu ; fifthly, and finally, in 
thinking and writing at the same time, without having 
one of the^e acta interfere with the other. To obtain this 
end, I did aa follows : A few of tboae sides of the kbouc 
I at first took upon myself, by degrees trauaferriug them 
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to their care- At first I chose &oza the idaw and imageB 
that prescDted themaelves to them such m I conaid^ed 
beat, oud retained tham, and pointed oat the place^ and 
consulted what had BJrfiad7 been wiitbea, keeping them 
from repetitions, and myself wrote, leaving to them onlj 
the clothing of the images and ideas in words ; ^en I 
allowed them to make their own choice^ and later to con- 
sult that which had been written down^ until, at last, as 
in the case of " A Soldier's life," they took the whole 
matter into their own hands. 
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OENBRAL BCKTOH OF THK OHAHAOrtU OP THX BOHOOL 

We hxvG no bEginnere. The lowest clasa re4wls, writes, 
solves problems in the lirst three Aritbuietical L>^>eralLODH, 
and reads sacred history, so that the cubjecta are divided 
in the progrncDnie in ttia fuUowiag moDuer: 

(1) Mechatiical and pjraded reading, (2) writing, (3) 
penmaE.4hip, (4) grimiuiur, (fi) sacred liiatory^ (6) Rus- 
*siau history, (7) drswing, (S) xnechaaical drawing, ^9) 
singing, (10) maChematica^ (11) talhs on the natural 
sciancBH, (12)Teligioa. 

Before snying anything about the instmction, T must 
fiivo n flhort sketch of what thp Ydfinnya Polyiiiia school 
is and of what stage oi its growth it is iii. 

like all living heinge, the school not onlj becomea 
modified with every year, day, and hour^ but aleo is 8ul> 
ject to temporary crisea, hnrdshipH, ailmpnta, and evil 
moods. The Yianaja Polydua achool jiaBaed thrmigh 
such a crida during this last summer. There were many 
causes for it: in the first plttce, as Is always the Cflse, all 
our best pupils left us, and we met them only occasion- 
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ally at work id tbe field, oi in the pootures; Becoudlfj 
new teochcra hod come to tbe achool, and new induencea 
l>egau to be brought U> bear upon it^ thirdly, eveiy day 
of the flummar brought new visiting teaoberi who were 
takiofj advantage of the summur viii^tian, /Nothing la 
more detrimenCal to the regular progress oE the school 
thim vmilorH. In r»D^wrij or another the teacher adapts 
himaelf to the viaitorsT^ 

We have four teachers. Two old onea^ who have haeti 
teaching iu tbe Buhool for two years, and huvs become 
accustomed to the pupils, their work, the freedom and the 
Qxtiimiil iliBnirder of the s(;}iot>l. Tlte two new teuufiera — 
both themselves fresh from acbool - — are lovers of exter- 
nal preeiaion, programmed, bells, and se forth, and liave 
not yet adapted Ihemselves to tbe school so well as the 
fir^L What far the first aeema reaaonable, necessarj, im- 
avoiditble, Iik« Uie feiitures of a baloved though bomdy 
child, that hn? grown up under one'a eyes, to the new 
teachera somelime appears as a corrigible ^ulL 

The school ia held in a two^ory stone building. Two 
rooma aro ^V)in up to tbe eohool, one is a phy^ieal cabi- 
net, and two are occupied by the teaohure. Under tbft 
roof of thii porch bangs a bell, with a mjie aitacJied to the 
clapper i in the vestibule down-stairs stand parallel and 
horiKODtal hara, while in the vestibule up-ataira there is a 
joiner's bench. Tbe staircase and the floor of the vesti- 
bule are covered with mow or mud ; here also hangs the 
programme. 

The order of inatruction is as follows: At about eight 
o'clock, tbe teacher lining in the school, fi lo\'er of exter- 
nal order and the admiinstriitor of the school, sends one 
of the boya who nearly always stay overnight with hiin 
to ring the belL 

In the village, people rise with the firea. From the 
Bchotd the llrca have loiii; lH*ea observed in tbe windows, 
and half an hour after the ringing of the bdl there appear. 
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in the miet, in the rmn, or in the obtiqiiQ raja of the aa- 
tumnal aim, dark Ggiites, by twos, hy tliretis, ot singly^ on 
the immmla (tho viilugu in no^irtmlLd from the a^hod by a 
ravine). The hi^rding feeling has loag disappeared in the 
pnpilo. A pupU no longer haa the need of waiting and 
shouting ; " O boys, let'a to Bobool I She has begun." 
He knows by thia time that '* flchE>f>l " ia neuter, and he 
knows a few oilier things, (uid, straoge to say, for ttutt 
very reason haa no longer any need of a crowd. When 
Ihe time *^njta t^i ^ri, be gouy. It sc^emfl to me that the 
persontditiea are becoming more independent, their char- 
acters more sharply defined, with every day. I have 
never noticed the pupils playing on their way, Tmleaa it 
be a very young child^ or a new pupil, who had begun hia 
instruution in sume olht^r i^hooL The children hwg 
nothing with them, — neither books, nor copy-booka. JNo 
lesaouB are givon for home. 

Not only do they carry nothing in their hands, but 
they have nothing to carry even in their heade. They 
are not obliged to remBiuber miy leeaun, — ooLliing that 
thfty were doing the day before. They are not vexed 
hy the thought of the impaDdiag lessoU' They bring with 
them nothiog hut their impreaaionflblo natures and Iheir 
convictions that to-day it will be as jolly in school as it 
was yesterday. They do not think of their classes until 
they have begiinTT 

No one ia ever rebuked for tardiness, and they never 
are tardy, ereept some of the older ones whose fathers 
now aod then keep them back to do some work. In such 
cases they come running to school at full speed, and all 
out of breath. 

So long as the teacher has net arrived, they gather 
near the porch, puisliing each othor off the steps, or 
skating on the frozen crust of the smooth road, while 
some go to the schoolTooms. If It is cold* they read, 
write, or ^y, waitbg for the teachei. 
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Hie ^1s do not mingle with the bo^s. When Uie 
boya h&ve anything to do with the girls, they never 
address any one in particular, bat always all collectiTely : 
" girls, why don't you skate ? " or, "I guess the girls 
are frozen" or, "Now, girls, all of yoa against me I" 
There is only one girl, from the manor, with enormous, 
all-around ability, about ten years of age, who is begin- 
ning to stand out from the herd of girls. This girl alone 
the boye treat as their equaJ, as a boy, except for a deli- 
cate shade of politeness, condescension, and reserve. 

Let us suppose, for example, that according to ^e 
programme there is in the first, the lowest, class, mechan- 
ical reading, in the second, graded reading, in the thiid, 
mathematics. 

The teacher comes to the room, where on the floor lie 
screaming children, shouting, " The heap is not large 
enOQgh P or, "You are choking me, boysf" or, '"That 
will do I Don^t pull my hair I " and bo forth- 

*' Peter Mikhiylovich I " a voice at the bottom of the 
heap calls out to the teacher as he enters, " tell them to 
stopf" 

"Good morning, Peter Mikhflylovich E " shout the 
others, continuing their game. 

The teacher takes the books and gives them to those 
who have gone with him uptotbebookcase; those who are 
lying on top of the heap, without getting up, also ask for 
books- The heap becomes smaller by degrees. The 
moment the majority have books, the rest ran to the 
bookcase and cry : " Me too, me too. Give me yester- 
day's book; and me the Kottsdvian hook," and so fortL 
If there are two left who, excited from the struggle, still 
keep rolling on the floor, those who have the books cry 
oat to them : 

" Bon't bother ns I We can't hear a word \ Stop now ] " 

The excited boys submit and, out of breath, take hold 
of their books, and only at first, while sitting at their 
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bouks, k^p swinging their Ipgs from unallnyod excite' 
meDl The martial spirit takes Qigbt, and the reading 
spirit rcignfl in Ihe room. 

Wllh the same GDlhusiaam with which he was jm]liD.g 
Mttka'a hair» he ia now reading the fLotttdviaji book (so 
Ibey L-aU Koltsdv^Q worka with ua), almoGl chuchiug his 
teeth, his eyes afliime, and seeing nothing ahout hiin but 
h'lB book. It will take as much ^^ort to Le^r liiiu away 
frotQ the bwk as it took before to get him away from 
tiilLtiftg. 

They ait down wherever they please ; [on the benches, 
tablufl, Llie winilow-rtill, the floor, and iu the nrm- 
ehair. The girls always sit down near each other. 
Friends, of tho aama villiige, Gapecially Iho younger ones 
(they have greater comradeahip)i always sit tx>gether. The 
raoment one such has decided to sit dowo in the corner, 
uU his friends, pushing oue another aud diving under 
the benches, make for the same place, sit down near him, 
nodn lookiug about them, exprete aa much happioa^ and 
cout^utmeut in their faces as though their having taken 
up those peata would make them hnppy for the rest of 
their lives. Tha lai^e armchflir, which aomehow found 
ite way into the room, forms the object of envj- for the 
mote independent u3dividualB, — for the mam?rlfll girl 
and for othera. The moment one of them makea up hia 
mind to sit down in the chair, another guesses hie iuteo' 
tions from his looka. and there ensuea a aEriiggle. One 
boy pUHbea oot another, and the victor iipreadji hime(^lf in 
it, with his head way belnw the back, and goes on read- 
ing like tho reat, all absorbed in his wnrk, 

I have aever noticed any one whispering, or pinching 
niiighbonr^ or giggUnj^. or anf>tting into his hand, or 

Lplaining against another. Wheu a pupjl who baa 

?n atndying with a aexton or in a county acbonl eomea 
to ua fdth auch a complaml, wq say to hiin : ^' Why don't 
70a pinch back 1 " 
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The two lower classeB meet in one room, wbfle tbe 
advance clasa goes to the Dest. The tf^Echet cornea, and, 
in the loweat class, oU aurroand him at the bosjd, or on 
the buachea, or eit or lie OQ the table about the Ivacher 
or one of the reading boys. If it is a writing Ifiasoo, they 
Beat tbemstilves in a more orderly way, but they keup 
getting np, in order to look at the copy-books o( the 
others, and to Eihow theJts Ui Um Itiouhur 

AoEJurding to the programme, theie are to be four lessona 
before noon, but there Hometimes are only three or two, 
and sometimes there are entirely diHerent subjeota. The 
teacher ntay begin with BJithmetic and pass over to 
geometry, or he may start on saured bifltory, and end up 
with grammar. At; timoa tbe teacher and pupils are flf> 
carried away, that, iustoad of one hour, the clasi^ laata 
three hours. Sometimes the pupils themselves cry: 
" More, more \ " and scold those who are tired of the 
Bubjeot, " If yon are tired, go to the babies/' they will 
call oQt contemptuously. 

All the pupils meet together for the claaa of religion, 
which is the only regular clasa we have, because the 
toachor Uvea two versts away and comes only twice a 
week ; they alao meet together for the drawing daso. 
Before these classes there is animation, fighting, shonting, 
and the most pronounced external disorder: some drag 
the benches fr&ra one room into another; some Sght; 
aoine of the children of the manorial sorvanta run home 
for some bread, which they roast in tbe stove; one ia 
taking something aw^ From a boy; another is doing 
Bome gymnastics, andjjust as in tbe disorder of the morn- 
ing, it !fl much easier to allow them bo quiet themselves 
and resume their natural ordsr than forcibly to settle 
tbetii7\ With the present spirit of the school it would be 
phyaioally impossible to stop them. The louder the 
teacher calls, ^ this has actually happened, — the louder 
they shout; hie loud voice only exoitea them. If you 
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Stop them, or, if you can do thai, if yon cany them avay 
into another diiection, this Email £«a begiufi to liillow lesB 
And \w8 UDti] it finally ^ows calm. In the majority of 
ca&i^ there ia no ui!oU tu euy nnytlting. The drawiug 
clii^s, everybody's favourite cIq&b, i» at noon wbea, after 
thrtie hours' work, the childreo are beginoiEg to be 
hungry, aod the beocbes and ta-bJea have to be taken 
from one room to another, and there is a terrible hubbub ; 
and yi^l, iu Qpit€ of it, the moment the teauhbr lb ready, 
the pupils are, too^ and if one of them should keep Ibem 
bui!k from elartitig, he gaia his putiiBhuicDt mctud out to 
him by the children theinselvea. 

1 mugt e^^plain myself. In pn>-aeiiting a description of 
the Yasoaya Polydua school, I do nut mean to olTer a 
model of what ia needed and is good for a ethoolj but 
simply to furnish an actual description of the school I 
presume that such dcacriptiong may have then: nee. If 
1 flhall succeed in the Eolluwing numhers in pres^'nting a 
clear accouut of the evoluucm of the school, it will become 
int^lbgiblu lo th& reader what it is that has led to the 
formation of the present character of the school, why I 
regard such an order oh good, and why it would be abeo- 
lutely impoeaible for me to change itj even if 1 wanted. 

The Bchool ba8 evolved freely from the principles ititri> 
dnced into it by teacher and pupils. In apite of the 
preponderating influence of the teacher, the pnpil has 
always hail the ri^bt not to come to suhool, or, bnving 
come> not to listen to the teacher, 7he teacher has had 
the right not to admit a pupil, and has bad the possibility 
of bringing to bear all the force of his influence oo the 
majority of pupils, on the society, alwaya composed of 
the school children. 

The farther the papils proceed, the more the instruction 
branches out and the more necessary does order become. 
For this reawn, i n th e normal non-corapulsory devolup- 
ment of the schooinHe more the pupils become educated, 
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tbo fitter thej become far order, and ihit more atron^y 
they themselves f^l the need of or^iuL ^od Ibij great^ 
in the teacher's influence in this respect, ' In the Y^naya 
PolydiLd schfral thb rule has alwa,ys been observBii, from 
the ds.Y of its foundatioD. At first it was Impossible to 
Bubdivide ioto claasea, or subjeutflj or t«ws3, or leeaona; 
everything DBturaU;^ blended into one, ^d all the atttitiipta 
at Beparation remained futile. Nowjwe have pupils in 
the first class, who themselvea Jfoiaudlhat tlie pru^ramme 
be ftdhereil to, who are disaniiisfit^d when they are disturbed 
in their lessonBt and who constantly drive out tha little 
children who run in to themH 

In my opiaion, this CJit^^roal disorder is nseful and not 
to be replaced by anything else, however strange nnd 
inconvenient it may seem, for the teacher. 1 ehall often 
hare occasion to speak of the advancages of this system, 
and DOW I will aay ouly tliis mach about the reputed 
inconveniences: First, this dieorder, or free order, ia 
terrible In ua only because wo are accnBtomed to acme- 
thing quite different, In which ^e have been educated. 
Secondly, in this case, as in many flimJlor caaea.yorce is 
used only through haste aud through insufhcient respect 
for humnn naturoTl Wa think that the disorder ia growing 
greater and greater, and that there are no limlLs to it, — 
we think that there iB no other mitans of stopping it but 
by the uae of force, — whereaefwe only need to wait a 
little, and the disorder (or animation) calms down natu- 
inlly by itself, growing into a much betttir and more 
permanent order than wliat wo have createHT^ 

School children, Bmall men though tht?y be, have the 
same needs aa we, and they reaaon in the same mannjri they 
all want to learu, coming to school for this only, and »o 
they will natnmlly arrive at the cnncluaion that they muet 
submit to certain conditions in order to acquire knowledge. 

They are more than merely men, they are a company 
of men, united by ono idea. And whew three aro 
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gathered in My name, tbere will I be with them 1 When 
tbej submit onlj to natural lavrB, £ucb a^ arise from their 
natures, they do not feel provoked and do not murmur; 
biit whHn they submit to your prodL^wirniiood interferenca, 
tbey do uot believe in the legality of jour bellfl. pro 
grammofi, and regulationa. 

How oftt^Q have I seen cbjidren fighting* when the 
teacher would ruah up to Iflke tbeni apart, which would 
only make the aepamt^d eaeiuiea look awry at each other, 
ftod would not keep them, evea in the presence of n stem 
teacher, from ruHhinj; lutur Bgainwt oaoh otiier In order to 
inflict a more painful kick 1 How often do I see every 
day aome KiryiSwhka, with set teeth, fly at Tariska, pull 
hia bair, knock him down, and, if it costs bim hie life* tiy 
to maira his enemy, — and not a minute pa^aea before 
Teriaka lauyba uuilemeaUi KiryiSabka, — it ia bo much 
easier personally to f*quare up accnnnta; in leaa than five 
minutes both become frieuds and sit down near each other. 

The other day, between classes, two hoys got into a 
hand-tiHhand fl^bt in tbe comer; one of them is a 
remarkable mathematician, about uine years of age, of the 
eecond claaa ; the other, a cloflS'CToppGd mnnorial eervant'a 
son, an iDtelligeot, but revengeful, tiny, black-eyed boy, 
nicknamed PuSs^y. Pussy hnd grabbed the mathematician 
by his hair and jammid bis head against tbe vml] ; tbe 
mathematician in vain tried to get hold of Pussy's cropped 
bristlesH Pussy's black littlt) eyea were triumphant 
The raatbemacician with difficulty restrained his tears and 
kept saying; ^' Well, well t What? What?" He waa 
evidently Wly off, though he tried to brace himself. 

This lasted quite awhile, and I was in a quandary 
what to do. " They are figliLingn they are fighting I " cried 
the hoys, crowding in the comer. The httle boya laugbed, 
while the big ones, without takmg them apart, exeliaoged 
Berioufl lookSr which, together with the silence, did not 
eecape Pusay. He aav that he waa doing something bad> 
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oad began to btqII^ cnmmally and U> lal go of tht matbe- 
matician's hnir by degrees. 

The uiatliematician got away from Pusay^ pafited him 
80 that he fel] with the hack cif hia head against the wall, 
and walked away BiiLisGed. Fuasj^ burst uut weeping, 
niade for his enemy, and struck him with oil hia might, 
Uinugh not i>flitifully, on hia fur coat Tlii^ innlhomBticiftn 
wanted to pay him back» but just then several diaapprov- 
ing voices were heard. 

" I declare, he is 6^'bting a little fellow I " cned the 
apeclators, " Run, Puflfiy ] ' 

ThiH wiu] Lha end of thu matter, aud it was as though it 
had never happenedj eic^'pt, I suppose, that the dim con- 
eciauBDQsa of both. 6ghLing ia not a pleasant matter, because 
it causes both pain. 

It seems to me 1 oliaerved here the sentiment of jasdce, 
which guides a ccowd. How often such mattt'ra esq 
settTed no one knows on t^e^asia of what laWj and jeD 
satisfactorily tu both sides. | How arbitrary and unjust in 
conipnriaon v^Jh it me all educational methods emplojed 
in such cases I | 

" You are both guilty, get down on your knees I " saya 
the educator, and the educator is wrongj because unly one 
of them is guilty, and that guilty one is now triumphant, 
ae ha ia kneolin^ and niminatinj< bifl uuapent rage, while 
the imioceut boy is doubly punished. 

Or, " You arc guilty of having done Ihia or that, and 
you will be punished,'* says the educator, and the pun- 
ished boy hates his enemy so much the more, because 
tho despotic pt^wur, the iugality of which he does not 
acknowledge, is on bis enemy's side. 

Or, " Forgive him, as God orders you to, and be belter 
thao be," says the educator. You tell him to be better than 
he, Bad he only wautB to be stronger, and does not, and 
cauuot, uuderstand anytbtug better. 

Or, " Both of you are wrong : aak each Otbot's forgLT^ 
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ue&B and kiaa each other, childreii 1 " That is worst of all, 
on account o! the lie and the flimsiDeas of that bina^ and 
because th« feeling which was being allajred only Qamos 
out-ftnaw, 

I Leave them alcma^ il yon are not a father, at tnothcr, 
and BiToply sorry for your child, and, thereforsj alwaya 
ri^ht when you pull away brthu hair the one that has 
given your aon a beating, -fteave them alone and see 
how simply and naturally the whole matter will Mttle 
itself, and at the same time in what a comphcated and 
varied manner, like all uneonacious vital rclationgTY 
pit may he that teachers whu have had no experience 
in auch diBorder, or freo order, will think that without the 
teacher's interfereuue su^^h a diaorder may liave iihyaimJly 
iajurioua results, and so forthTT"!^ the Yfouaya Polyiina 
HChool there have been only two eases of injuries aiuce 
last spring- One boy was pushed down the porc^h and he 
skinu^l hia log to the hone (the wound healed up in two 
weeks), and they aeorcbed another boy's eheek with bnmed 
rubber, from which bo had a. mark ieft for about, two weeks. 
It happens not oftener than [>niM a week that somebody 
cnes» and then uot from pain^ but from anger or ahame^ 
With the exception of thi-se two cosee^ we omnnt rerjiU 
any bruises or bumps for the whole summer antoug thirty 
to forty pupils left entirely to themselves. 

I am convinced that the school ought not to interfere 
in that4>art of the education which belongs to the family ; 
thrtt^ii^ Hchool hna ni> right nntl ought not to reward and 
punish^ thatjihe best poUce and odministratiou uf a school 
consist in giving full liberty to the pupils to study and 
settle their disputes as they know besCTT T am convinced 
of it, and yet, in spite of it, the old haMts of the eduM- 
tional schools are ao alroog iu us tbat we frei.[uently 
depart from that rule in the Vdanaya Tolyfina school 
Last semester, uamely in November, there Imppuned two 
such casea oC punishoientt 
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uto' the thief wafl Ecund ; h« waa a mano- 
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tiel hoy froux a dUtuit nlloge, He bad Infiuecced a 
peaaarit boj who came with him from the sanm village, 
and both together had hiddeo th^^ eloliia objecte in a small 
ch^rfiL Thia dlacovery produced s alrange effect on bis 
Echoolmat^B: aomethiag Lke r^ief, and *ivvD py.and at 
the same time conLempt and compiLasioD fcr the thref 

We proposed to them to meto out a pimifihiuent 
to the thief: some demanded that be be logged, but 
that they themselves should do the tir^ing ; others 
Baid that a lah«l with Uie meL]riptjoii 'Hhid" ou^ht to 
be atjvu on h'la coat. This puniEihmeot, in oar ehanie be 
it said, had been used by us before, aikd the very boy 
who the year before had worn auch a label, wilb the 
icBchpLuu *' bai," was the muiat peraiBLeut in demandiiig 
that label for the thiei We agreed on the label, and 
while a girl waa a-witig it on, all the pupila, willi mali- 
cious joy, looked at the punished boys, and made fnn of 
them. They denianded thai the punUbment be increased: 
" Take Ibciu through the vilkge I Let theiu kotp on the 
labels uetil the holidaya/' said they. 

The puulshed boys wept, The peaeant child, who bad 
teen influenced by the manorial boy, a talented filory- 
teller and joker, a vrhite'&kiikiied, plump hitle fellow, 
waa crying hia heart away at tbe top of his boyish voice. 
The other, the chief crmiinal, a hump-nosed boy, with 
fine features and sji intellif^ent face, was pale; his lipe 
quivered; hiii eyes looked wildly and angrily at the tri- 
umphant boya, nnd now aud then liifi face twitched unnatu- 
rally ae though getting ready t^ cry. His cap, with torn 
ViboTt WU3 poieed on the buck of bie head, his hair was 
diflhevellf^, and bis cloibcfl soiltwl with chalk. 

All that struck me and everybody else forcibly, as 
though we saw it all for the Grst time- The hostile 
attention of all was directed U]j"in him. And this lit was 
painfully conscioas oL When he. without locking nrouud 
and with bent be^d, and with a peculiar criminal gait, as 
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I thouglit, walked homct and Ihe childraii, nmuiiig oft^ 
him in a crowd, t«ased him in a peculiarly uimatural aod 
Etraugtilj ufUtil m&aner. ^ though an. £¥il epirit were 
gniding them againat ibeir will, something t^Id me thaC 
it wu^ not gixni. But thti matter stood &s it was, atid the 
thief went with, the label for a whole day. From tliat 
time on I thcm^ht he was stuilying with leas soul, and he 
no loDg«r took port in the gamea and coiiveisaLons of the 
boya outfiide the schooL 

OncG I came to the classroom, when oJl the pupils with 
a certaio terror iufotmed me thai the boy bad a^fliu stolen. 
He had taken away twenty kojioka in cupper from the 
teacher's rocmi. and he had been caught hiding the mooey 
under the staircase. We ag^ attached the kbel to him, 
— iLDd the old monstrous scene was repeated. I b«gui 
U> admonish him, jast as all educators admonish ; a grown 
up hoy, a good talker, who was preeeuL, began to admon^ 
ish him, too, repeattug the words which he, no doubt, had 
heard from hia father, an iankeepor 

" You Bteal once, and you steal a second time," he spoke, 
snlsmuly declaiming hia words, "and it beCDmea a habit, 
and leads to no good" 

1 began to feel vexed. 1 wn^ almost enraged againflt 
the thiaf- I looked at the face of the puniahei boy, 
which tiiiV waft even paler, more RufTerliig, and mora cruel 
thnn bt^fore ; 1 Eor some reason thought of prisoners in 
Jail, Mud I enddenly felt so aahfLined and felt such loatb- 
itu> for myself that I tore olT the etnpiil Inlxd, t^ild Mm to 
ao whurevur he pleased, aod suddenly convinced myself, 
EHit tIm'OKb reasoning, but with my whole being, that T 
^ul no n|{ht Ui t')rmGut the unfortunate boy, and that 
1 9tuiJi ""t inake of him what T and the innkeepeT'fl son 
M^^ like to make of him. I convinced myself that 
1^1^ freru socrets of the soul, hidden from us, upon which 
^A, tife Oft& ^tj ^"^^ ^^t ujo^ pn:^cepLB aod pnniBh- 
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What uons^ase I The boj has stolen s. book By a 
wh^Ie, complicated road of fflclinga, thoughta, faulty rotio- 
cmatioDS, hs was led to take a book belongmg to eomebody 
else, which fae far some reason locked up in a chEat,-^ 
and 1 paal^ uu him a piece of paper ^tfa the wiird " thief," 
which lueana aomething entirely different! What for! 
To puuitih hint by i^hamiiij^ him, J fihaU be told. To 
puniah hiin by sbamiog him ? What for ? What is 
shame ? How do we know that ehame deatroya the in- 
clinatioo toward thieviug? Maybe it onl^ eucouragea it. 
Maybe that which was expressed in hia face was niit at 
all ahame. Indeed, I know for aure that it was not shame, 
but aonietbiog quite different, which might have slept for 
ever in his suul» and which it was not good tu evoke. 
Maybe tbere, in the world, which is called real, in the 
world of the Palmeratons, Cayenne, — in the world whore 
not tbatr ia reasonable which is reasonable, but that which 
iH real,— 'let people, who themselvea have been punished, 
invvnt rights and duties to puui^h. Our world of chil- 
dren — of eimple, independent men — muat remain pure 
from self -deception and the criminal faith in the legality 
of puniahment, free from that self-deception and belief 
that Lhe filling of revenge becomes just the moment you 
call it punishment 

We will prDcee^i with the deBcription of the daily order 
of instruction- At ab<jut two o^cloek the hungry children 
run home. In spite of their hunger, they lag behind a 
few minutes to hud ont their grades. Tlje i^Tud&a aL the 
present time amuse them very much, though they give 
them no iirivileges. 

" I have five plae, and Olgilshka has caught a whopper 
of a cipher ! — And I got four I " they cry. 

The grades serve to them as a measure of thelc work, 
and disaatiaf action with grades is expresBed only when 
they are not just. There is trouble when a pupil hu 
tried hard, and the teacher by overaight gives him I&h 
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than he deserves. He w£l not give the teacher acj rest 
aud will weep bitter tears, if he cannot get him lo change 
it. Bad nutrka, if lliej ure deaurvutl, remain without pro- 
test- However, marks aie left with na from the old order 
and are beginning to faU into disnse. 

At ttie hiBt lesBon after Elbe dinDSr recess, the pufila 
gather yxsi as iu the morning, and wait for the teacher in 
the anme manner. It is getieniUy & lesson in Sftcred or 
Easeiaa hiettrty, for which all the closaes meet together. 
Thb lesson gi:nerally begins at close of day. The i<>flcher 
stands or siLa down in tbe middle (ft the room, and Lbe 
crowd gathers around him in amphilbeatdcfll order, on 
benchfia, on tables, on wiodDw-aillfl. 

All the evening lesaona, especially the first, have a 
peeuliar^charQctcr of cairn, dreamiaesa, aod poetry, differ- 
ing in tbia from the morning classes. Tou come to the 
school at fall of day : no lights are seen in the windows ; 
it is almost quiet, and only tracks of snow on the atoir- 
case, freshly carried in, a weak din and rustling heyond 
the door, and tome urchin olattt^ring un the Btaircase^ by 
taking two steps at & time and holding on to tbe balu^ 
trade, prove that the pujjils oxo at school 

Walk into the room! It is almost dark behind the 
frozen windows; tbe best pupila are jainmed toward the 
teacher by tbe r&it of the children, and, turning up Ibeix 
little beads, are looking straight into the teacher's mouth. 
Tbe independent manorial girl is always sitting with a 
careworn face on the high table, and, it aecmB, is swallow- 
ing every word j tbe poorer pupils, the small fry, sit 
farther away: they listen attentively, even austerely; 
they behave just like the hig boys, but, in apite of their 
attention, we know that they will not tell a thing, even 
though they may remember some. 

Some preaa down on other people's HhouMerBj and 
others stand up on tbe table. Oecasionally one pushes 
his way into the crowd, where he busies hiioaelf with 
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iJr^wiag Borne figures with his nail oa eojuebody's back. 
It is not often that one will look bock at jou. When a 
new fltorj- is beiag told, nil Ibtea in dead aileoce; when 
tbore id a roputitioDj ambitioun voicc!^ are h^^ard now and 
then, beiug uuaMa to keep froin helping the teachwc out. 
Still, if there is an old atary which they like, they aak 
the teacher to repeat it in liia own wordb, and then they 
do not allow any one to lotemipt him. 

" What ia the matter witli you ? Can't you hold in ? 
Keep quiet T " they will call out to a forward boy. 

It pain3 them to hear the character and the artistic 
quality of the te-ichL^r's stujy iuterrupted. Of late it haa 
Ixjen the story i.<l Christ's life. They every time asked to 
have it all told to ChenL IE the utiule fitvry ia not told 
to them, they themaelvea supply thtit- fnvourite ending, 
— the history of Peter's denying Ghriat, and of tha 
Saviour's passion. 

You would think all are dead: there is no otir, — can 
they be asleep ? You walk up to tbem ia the semi-dark- 
neas and look into the face of some little fellow, — he is 
Bitting, hia vy^a staring at tlis teacher, Erowoing from 
cloae attention, and for the tenth time briiahing away 
the arm of Iua coiapanion, which Ja pteesing down on hia 
abonlder. You tiizkle hia neck, — he doea not even smile ; 
he only bends bis head, as though to dnve away a Hy, 
and &g!uu abandons himself to the myaterious and poetical 
fltory, how the voil of the church was rent and it grow 
dark upon earth, — and he baa ft|mirigled eenaation of 
dread and joy. / 

Now the teacher ia through with bis story, and all rise 
from their seats, and, cMiwding around their teacher, try 
to outcry muHi uLli*:r in their attempt to tell what they 
have retained. There ia a terrible hubbub, — the teacher 
barely can follow them all. Those who are forbidden to 
tell anything, the teacher being sure that they kdow it 
all, ars not aatisBed! they approach the other teacher; 
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and if he is not there, Ihey importune & companioti, & 
ettiuiger, even the keeper o( the litea, at walk from curner 
to comer by twos and by threes, b^ging evaryhody lo 
lieten to them. It ifi rure for one to tell Jit a timBv Thoy 
themselves divide up in groups, thoae of equal strength 
keeping together, and be^ to tellj encouraging and cor- 
rei:ting each other, and waiting for their turns- " Come, 
li?t U3 take it together," saya one to another, but the one 
who is addre»9E;d knows that he cao't keep up with him, 
and 30 he i^fuda him to another. As soon as they have 
had tbi'ir Bay and Imvo quieted down, lighla are brought, 
and a different mood cornea over the boys. 

In the Qveoiugs in general, aud at the nest Icasong In 
particular, the hubbub is not so great, and the docility 
and the conlidence in the t<?a<"h(.T an; greftti;r. The popilB 
seem to evince an abhorrence for mathematics aud aualy- 
eUa, and a liMng for ainging, reading, and. eepeciaily for 
stories. 

"What'a the use in having mathematics all the lime, 
and writing? Better tell us something, about the earUi, 
or even history, and we will liBten," say all 

At about eight o'clock the eyes b^n to get heary; 
they begin to yawn ; the candles bum mote dimly, — - they 
arc not trimmed so often ; the elder children, holii them- 
selves up, but the younger, the poorer students, fall asleep, 
leaning on the table, under the pleasant sounds of the 
tea(iher*3 voice 

At times, when the cJassoa aro uninteresting, and (hero 
have been many of them (we often have seven long hours 
a day), aud the ohildron are tired, or before the hclidaya, 
when the o\'en9 at home are prepared for a hot bath, two 
or three boyawill suddenly ru^ih into the room dnriog tho 
second or third afternoon class-hour, and vill hurriedly 
pick out their capa. 

*' What's up?" 

** Going honuv" 
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* And fltudies ? There ia to be fiinging yet J " 

"The hijys s^y Ihsy are going bume," says one, slipping 
aiTay with, his cap. 

-Who Hiiya BD?" 

" Tbe boys ute gone t " 

"How ia tiliat?" aska the perpleied teacher who has 
preparod hia I*jaflua. *' Stay I " 

But flnuther Ijoy nine into tbe room, with an eidted 
aad pezpluK^d t'uct^. 

■* What are you slayii]^ hur© for 7 " he angrily attacka 
the uiLti held l>iiL;k, who, iu ind^jtiisiun, puuh^ the cotton 
batting back into hia cap. "The boya are way down 
tberu,— I guoaa aa f ar as the smithy" 

" Have they gone 1 " 

"They have." 

And kith run ELway, cabling from behind the door: 
"Good-hyii, Ivdn Ivtfnoviclif" 

Who aje the boya that decided to go honiej and how 
did they decide it \ Ood knows. Yon will never find 
out who diiddtd iL They did not take couneel, did not 
conspire, but simply, euuie boys wanted to go home, *' The 
boya am going I" — aini their f'^Eit rattle dauD-ntnin, BDd 
one rolls dt>wn the i^teps in catlike form, and, leaping itnd 
tumhhng in the snow, running a race with each other 
ftloDg the narrow pEiib, tbe ehildren bult fur home. 

Sach occuTrenecs ttike place onoe or twice a week. It 
ie aggntvatiiifif and diaagreeaUe for i\\^ teflc:h*T, — who 
will not admit that? But wLj will not admit, at the 
Game time, that, on account of one such an occurrence, 
the five, six, and even seven leeeona a day (or each clasB, 
which, are, of thdr own accord and with plcaaute, attended 
by the pupils, receive a bo much greelei bignifieance ? 
Only by the recnrrence of such cases could one gain the 
certainty that the instruction, Ihouj^h insultideDt and one- 
sided, wss not entirely bad and n<jt detrimeutaL 

If the question were put like this : Which would be 
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better, th&t not one ^ncb accurrence Ehonld take pkc»j 
during the whole year, or Lhat this ah4>uld happen For 
mom Lhau h&lf the lesaonsi, — we should choosQ tho ktter. 
At least, I wftfl always glad to see these tbiogs boppen 
flevorai times a mouth ia the Visaaya PoljAna si:hooL 
A In Bpit« of the frequently repeated aiatements to th^ bojs 
^ that thej maj Leave aoj time tbey wii^b, the influenca 
ctf the teacher ia ao strong that, of iaLe, i have been afraid 
thati tho dbcipline of cbe classes, programmea, and grndea 
mi^'ht, imperceptibly to them, ao restrict their liberty that 
they would submit to the conning oF the nets of order set 
by us aad that they would Lose the poasiblLity of choiea 
and protest Their continued wiLlingnefta to come to 
Bchcwl, in spite <if the Uburty granted them, doea uot, I 
think, by any means prove the eapecIaL qualities ot the 
Ydsnaya Poiy^a school, — I beLieva that the same would 
be repeated ia the majority of schooLs, and tliat the dediv^ 
to study ia bo strong !q chiLdron that, in order to aatiJ 
their deaire, they will submit Lo many hard conditions 
and will forgiva many defectsT^ The possibility of aucb 
eecapades Is usuful aud ru^coasary only as a m^ana of 
sei^uring the teacher againat the meet detrtmeutal and 
ooameat nrrora and abutea. 

In the eveniag we have siogingi graded reading, tatkSt 
physical oiperiments, and writing of composiriona- Of 
tbeae, their favourite subjeuta are reading and e£|>eri< 
menta. During the reading the older children lie duwn 
OQ the large table ia star-shapod form, — their hoada 
together, their foet radiating out, and one reads^and all 
telL the contents to each other. The younger ohllclrea 
locate themselves with their books by twoa, Hnd if the 
book ia intelligible to them, they read it as we do^ b^ 
getting close to the light and making themselves comfoit- 
able, aad apparently they derive pljzaaurc fpom it Som^ 
tryiog to unite two kinds of «ujuyment, seat themselw, 
pppoiite the bumiog stove, and warm thenuelves and reeitj 
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Not all are odiniLtod to the cImb in t'lpflrimentB, only 
the oldest aad beat, aixit ihc more mielligeat ones of th« 
second ola^o. This class has Assumed, with us, a veRpcr^ 
tine, Eaoat fontofitic character, preuisel^ titling the mood 
produced by the reading of fairy-talea. Here the fairy- 
lilte element is materialized, — eveTjtliiag is pereouified 
by themt the pith-ball which ia repelled hy ihe flealing- 
waK, the deUectLn^ ma^eUc ncedlef the iroD Hhugs 
icunying over the sheet, of pnper underneath which the 
ma^et is j^uided, preBunt thumaelves to thtim an living 
objects. The most intelligeot boys, who understand the 
cause of Lheso phenomena, become excited and taih to the 
needle^ the ball, the Cliogs : "Come now! Hul<I onl 
Where are you going ? Stcip there I Ho thsre T Let hor 
gol *' and so forth. 

Generally the claasaa eo-i at between eight to nine 
o'clock, if the carpentry work does not keep the boys 
longer, and then tht' whole mafls of them run ahouting 
into the yard, from whiire they begin to acalter in gKiupa 
in all the dit-ectioua of the village, calling to each olhei: 
from a diaUmce. Sometimes th&y scheme to coaat down- 
hill into the viQafne on a large sleigh standicg ontside the 
gate, hy tying up the ahafta : they crawl in and diBappear 
with screaming in the snow-dust, leaving, here and there 
aiong the road, hlack spots of children tumbled out. 
f'uutaide the eohool, in the open air, there ealablisb them- 
eelvea, desfite all the liberty granted there, new relations 
between pupils and tcachcra, of greattT liberty, greater 
flimplidty, and greater confidence, — those very relntiona, 
which, to us, appear as the ideal of vhat the schvol la to 
Btfive Bfter( 

The other day we read Gf^l'a -The Elf-king" mth 
the first clas9- Tlie laet acsnea powerfully affected them 
ikad excited their imaginat,ion : some tried to look like 
witches and kept mentioning the kat night- 
It WQ5 not cold outside, — a moonleaa winter night 
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with doodfl io the sky. We stopped at the croaa-road; 
thti oldfir, third-year pupila stopped neax me, aakiiig me to 
occompoQy them farther ; the younger ones looked awKile 
at me and then coasted down-hilL The younger ones had 
began to atnJy with a new teacher and there is no lunger 
that cuaJIdonue betwoen them and me, aa betweeD tJie 
older boya and me. 

" Come, let ub go to the preserve " (a small forest withiu 
two hundred elepe of the house), said uae ol Ihem. 
F^lka, a small boy of ten, of a tender, improssioQable, 
poetical, and d&ahing nature, wo* the moat peraiatent in 
his domanda. ^iSacger seems to forni hia chief condilion 
for enjoyment. / In the aummer it always made me shud- 
der to see him, with two other boys^ awim out into the 
very middle of the pond, whith wae fl*imethin^ like three 
hundred and Sfty feet wide, and now and then diaappeax 
in Ihe hot refleotiona of the sommer sun, nnd then auim 
over the depthn while turning on hia bat^k, spurting up the 
water, and callbg out in a thin voice to hia companions 
on the shore, that they m^ht see what a dashing fellow 
he waa. 

He knew that there werewolves in the fomat now, and 
00 he wanted to go to the preserve. All chimed in, 
and so we weol, four of ua, into the wood. Another boy, 
T fthall call him S^mka, a pbyaicelly and morally sound 
lad of about twelve, nicloiamed Vavllo, walked ahead and 
kept vxchaoging calls with somebody in hia nuging voico. 
Prdnka, a aiokJy, meek, and nncommoLly tainted boy, 
the son of a poor family, — sickly, 1 think, mainly on 
flcconnt of inBufficietJt food, — waa walking by my aide. 

FMh\ waa walking betwuen inn anrl S^mka, talking all 
the time in hia exCtemely soft voice, telling us bow bv had 
herded horses here In the summer, or saying that he was 
not afraid of anything, or asking) " Suppose one should 
jump out I " and insisting on my answering hira. We 
did not go into the foreat lUiuU, — that would have been 
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too terrible, — bjt even near the forest it was getting 
darker; we cnulJ hanily Boa tho path, and the firea of 
the villflge were liiddou from view. 

S^mkn stropped nnd begnn to listen. 

" 3top, Uya ! What is that ? " he suddenly aald. 

We grew wlent, but we could hear nothing ; still it 
added tenor to our Fear. 

" Well, what should we do, if one should jump out and 
make atmiglit fiir U8?" F^ka MkcjvL 

We lie^'an to talk about roi)bere in the Caucasus, They 
recalled a story of the Cau<yiau9 1 had Uild thi-m long 
ago, and 1 told ihc^ia ji^elui abuut abr^ks, about Oosgaeka, 
about Khddzhi'Mun^L S^iuka was strutling ahead of ua. 
aleppiug bmadly in his big boutd, and evealy awaying his 
strong bfick. Pnliika tried to walk by my sidCj but 
F^kii pushed hiui otV the path, and Fr6uk&, who appar- 
ently always submitted to such treatment on account of 
his poverty, niJilmd up to my aidu oaly during the moat 
intcrestiug passages, thuugh sinkiDg knee-deep in the 
snow. 

Everybody who kncfwa anything about peasant children 
has notioed that they are not at^custoined to any kind of 
careeaea, — tender words, kisses, bemg toothed with a 
hand, and an fi-uth, — and that they CJinnot bear these 
carej^aea, 1 havu observed ladies in peasant sehoota, who, 
wishing to show their favours to a boy, say, " Come, my 
darling, I will kiea youl" and tuitually Idas him, whereat 
the buy soldssed is embarrassed and feels olTended and 
wonders why that waa done to him. A hoy of five years 
of age stands abvve these careasest — he is a lad. It was 
for this reason that I waa startled when F^ka^ who was 
walking by luy aide, in the most terrible part of the story 
auddeuty touched me at fir^t lightly with his sleeve and 
then cI'LPped two oF my fingers with his whole hand, 
and did not let them out of his graap. 

The moment i grew idlent, F^dka demanded that I 
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ahould prDCeedi and he did th&t in sach an implorLng and 
agitat<?d voice that 1 could not refuse hia requeet. 

" Don't get in my way 1 " he once angrily called ont to 
Pn^nka, who had run ahead; he ^aa carri^ nvay to tha 
point uf cruelty, — he had such a mingled feeling of 
terror and joy, as he waa holding on to my fioger, and no 
DDQ should dara to [nttrrupl hia pleaaura. 

" Mor&, more ! That's line ! " 

Wn ^lujwftd th« forest ttud were approaching the village 
front the other end 

"Let ua gn there again," all oried, when the lights 
became visible. "Let us take aoijther walkl" 

We walked in eilencB, now and then sinbing in the 
lo<iae, untrodden path ; the white cJarkuess seamed to be 
swaying before our eyes ; the clauda hung Tow, aa though 
piling upon us, — there wua no end to that whiLeness over 
which wo alone crunched through the snow; the wind 
rustled through the bare tops of the aspens, hut we wefe 
prote<;ted from the wind behind the forest. 

1 finished my story by telling them that, the abrflr 
being auiruiiniled, hti began to aing tiongs, imd then threw 
himself on hi» dogger. All were silent, 

" Why did he sing a aong when be was surrounded 7 " 
asked S^mka. 

" DiJn't you hotr? He was getting ready to dial" 
F^dka replied J sorrowfully, 

" T think ho Bong a prayer," added Prdnka. 

AH Agreed, F^ka suddenly stopped, 

" How was it when thoy cut the throat of your sunt ? " 
he asked, — he had not had enough terrors. "Tell ua f 
Tellnal" 

I told them once more that terrible story of the mur- 
der of Countess Tolstoy, and they stood silently about me, 
gazing at my face. 

''The Fellow got caught I" said S^irika. 

" It did fiighten him to walk thruugh the night, while she 
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h.j with her throat cut," said F^dka. " I should have run 
away myself I" and he moved up his huiid on my two fingers 

We stopped in the grove, beyond the thrtslimg-floots, 
at the very end of thfi villuga S^riika iiicked up n stick 
Eroui the auow and began to strike the froiten trunk of a 
linden-tree. The hoarfroat fell from the hmnchea upon 
his cap, and tha lonely Bound of his beating waa home 
through the foreat. 

*' Uv Nikolievioh/' FiWka said (1 thought hv. wanted 
to fifty fiomething again about the coimt«5s), " why do pei>- 
ple learn flinging ? 1 tift^n wonder why they really do ? '* 

God knows what made him jump from the terrors of 
the murder to this qutieUon ; but by bverjlJiing,- — by the 
sound of his voice, by the aeriousneaa with whieh he 
requeated an answefj by the silence which the other two 
preserved, — 1 eould Feel a vivid and lawful connection 
of this question nntl the precpding conversation, ttliat- 
evet tho connection may have consisted in, whether in my 
eiplaining the posaibillty of crime from ignorance (1 had 
told them so), or in his verifying himself, by transferring 
himself into the soul of the murderer and recalling hia 
favojritfl occAipation (ho has a charming voice and im- 
mense talent for music), or whether the counectioo con- 
sisted in hia feeling that now was the time for intimate 
conversation, and tbat now in hie sonl had arisen all the 
questions demanding a solution, — the question did not 
auri>risti any of us. 

" What is drawing for 1 And wty is it good to write ? " 
I Paid, positively not knowing how to explain to him what 
art was for 

"What is drawing for?" he repeated, thoughtfully. 
What he was asking me waa what art was fat, and 1 did 
not darn and did not know bow to eYpIain to him. 

"WliaL is drawing for?" eaiJ S^nika. "You draw 
everything, aud then you know how to make things Ccom 
the drawing/' 
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"No, that ia mechftnicaJ drawiag," said F^ka, "but 
why do you draw Sguree 7 " 

S^mka-'fl hoaltliy uaturo was not nt a Iosb; 

" What ia a sUck for ? What is a linden f or ? " he said, 
still sCrikiEg the lioderi. 

" Yes, what is the linden for?" 1 s^ked. 

" To make rafters with," replied S^mka, 

" What ia it for in Hniumer, when it haa not jet been 
cut down ? *■ 

'*For ntithiag." 

'* Eealij," y^dka kept atubbomJj at it, " whj does a 
]m^0B grow?" 

f^And we began to speak of there not being only a use- 
fulness of ehings, but alao a beauty, and that art waa 
btuiuty, and ws underBtood each utlier, and F^dka com- 
prebgoded well why a linden grew nnd what ainging was 
IctTJ 

Pi^nka agreed with ue, bat he had mostly in mind 
moral beauty, — goodnesB, 

S4iuka understood it rightly with his big brain, but he 
did not recogniio beauty without usefulue.'*a- He doubte<i, 
ae peopk of great intelligea^e doubt* feeling that art is a 
force, but feeling in their souls no need of ^al force ; he 
wanted, hke them, to I'each out Eor that ait by means of 
reaaoti, and tri^ lo start that Gre in MmaelL 

" Lot UB sing • Hu who ' to-morrow^ — 1 temember my 
voice." 

He has a correct eefj bat no taste, no artjgtic qTiality 
in sic^^^ing. 

F^dka comprehended completely that tbe liudeu was 
nice with its leafage and that it was uioo to look at it in 
summer, — and nothing elite was needed. 

Prt^nkn understood that it waa a pity to cut it down, 
because it, too, hod life : " When we drink the sap of the 
linden, it is just the same as though we were drinking 
blooi" 
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B^mka did Dot say m^cb, but it was evident that he 
did nul think there was much use in a llodea when it 

It feeU HtmtJ^o to me ia raiKnit what we fc]>i]ko on that 
eveniag, but I remember we said everything, I think, that 
there was to be said on uCilit; and on plastic and moral 
beaut J. 

We went to the village. FAlka sttU citing to my hand, 
— this time, 1 thought, From j^mtilade. We were uli so 
to each other on that ni^ht^ as we had not been for 
g limti. Prdnko wEilke^l by our aido over iIll' Imwid 
Street 

'I declare, thoro ia light atill in &1azduov's huuRe \ " ha 
aaid. " As I was going this morning to school, Oavryukha 
w&a coming from th,« tavern/' he added, " drank^ oh, ao 
drunk ! TliB horau was all iu u lather, and he kept warm- 
ing him up — I always foel sorry for snoh things. RaaUy 
I do ] What does he strike him fur ? " 

" The other day father gave his horse the reins, coming 
from Tilh," ftdid S^mka, "and the hor^e took bim into a 
snowdrift, but be was drunk and aaleep." 

" GavTyiikha kept switching him over the eyee— nnd 
I felt at> sorry for him," Prrinka repeoted once more, 
"What did he strike him for? He got down and juat 
ewitched him," 

S^mkfl suddenly stoppod. 

" They are aaleep," he said, looking through the windows 
of his black, crooked hut ** Won't yon walk a little 
moreT* 

-'No." 

" Goo-ood-bye, Lev Nikoltfcvich," he suddenly shouted, 
audi as though tearing himself away from us, darted fur 
his house, raised the latch and disappeared. 

'* So you will take ue huiue ? Firidt one, and then 
another 1 " asked FMkfl, 

We walked aboad. In PnSnka's hooae there was a 
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LghL We luoked through the window : hia mother, a 
tall, handaaine, bat emacuUed woman, with blnck ej'e- 
brows BJid eyes, was sittiog at the table and cleanui^ 
poiatoea ^ in the middle of the roam hung a cradle; 
PriSnka'e other brother, tbe mathemfltidan of the eeccmd 
class, waa standing at ihe tabTe and eating potatoes with 
Stilt. It wiL£ a Liny, dirty, blac^k houee. 

'• What U thb matter with j^ou f " the moth^ cried to 
Pnlnktt. " Wh<*re have you been 1 " 

Frdnka £mOed a meek, sickly emile, looldng at the 
window. HiB mother guessed thai he was not alone, and 
immediately assumed an iuaincere, feigned eipreaBigpu 

There waa now F6lka left. 

" Tlie tailors are at our house, so there is a lighl there," 
he Aaid in the inollifled voice of that evuiing, "Good- 
bye^ Lev NikoMevich r' he added, softly and t^^nderly, 
and began to knock the cloeed door with the no^, 

*'Let me in I" his Uiin voice rang out through the 
winter stillness of the village, 

Qaite a time parsed before he was admitted. I looked 
through the wiuduw : it was a huge room \ on the oveo 
and on the benchee feet could be seeu ; his father was 
playing carde with the tailors, — a few copper coina wer^ 
lying oQ the table. A woroan, the boy'a stepmother, waa 
fiittitig near the torch-holder, eagerly looking at the money. 
Ooe tailor, an arrant knave, still a young peasant, was 
holding his cards on the table, Inuiding them like hnrk, 
aod triumphuDtly Icfikiug at his partner- F^dka^s futher, 
the collar of his shirt being all unbuttoned, acowlicg from 
mental strain and annoyance, was fumbling his cardi^ in 
mdeciflion, waving his heavy peasant hand over ihenx 

"Let me in!" 

The woman got np and went to open the door, 

" Good-bye t" Fddka repeated, "Lot us walk oft^n 
that way!" 

I aee honeat, good, liberal men, members of charitable 
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fiocietiea, who are ready to give and who do givo one- 
huiidredtli pmi t>f their pteaeBaiuns to the poor, who buve 
estabhsbed et^booJs, and who, reading this, will Bay, " It ia 
uiil gotid ]" and will fibaka Iheir heads. 

" Why develop them forcibly ? Why give them aenli- 
menta and conceptiuDj^ which will nsakv thmn huEtila 
to their sarroundings ? Why take them out of their 
existtjnce?" they will bay. 

Of course, it ia even worse with those who r^iard 
themselvca as leaders, nnd who will aay ; ■■ A fine stale it 
will be. where all wont to be Lhiakers and artists, ujid 
where nobody will be working!" 

These &ay wilhi;ut auibjguity that they do Doti like ttj 
work, and thatj therefore, there hftve to he people who are 
not merely unSt For any other aelivity, hat eimply slaves, 
who mu$t work for olhcn 

Ib it good, is it bad, ie it necessary to take them out of 
their Burraimdingfl, and ho EotCh ? Who knows ? And 
who can take chcm out of their surrou udinga ? That ie 
not done by a mere mechanieal contrivance. Is it good 
or bad to add sugar to dour, or pepper to beer ? 

YMka is uot vojLei by his tattered cufuin, hut moral 
ciueations and douhte torment him, and you want to give 
him three Riublea, a eateehism, and a tract about the uee- 
fulneaa of Ubour, and about meekness which you your- 
aelvea cannot bear. He does not need three roubles: ho 
will Bad and take thi^io when he needa them, and he will 
learn to work without your aid, jnst as he has learned 
Lo breathe ; he uueda that to whieli tifo bju brought you, 
your 0TO_life and that of ten generations not crushed by 
work- hfoii havu had leisure- to seek, think, BulTerJ—HO 
give him "that whieh you have gained by suffering,— 
thut in what he wants; but you, like an Egyptian priest, 
veil yourselves froiu hiin in a juygterioue mantle and 
bury in the grouud the tolent given you by history- Fear 
not: nelhing human in injurious to man. Are you in 
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doubt 1 Abuidun yoursi^IveB to jour fe^din^s, and Ihey 
will not deceive yoa. Have faith iii his nature, and you 
will couvioce yuorselvea Ihat he wiD lak« uuly as much 
oa history has enjoined you to give to him, as much aa 
has been worked in you by uieonB of Built-rtng. 

The sclitw>l ia free, and the tirst pupils to enter were 
those from thti vilL4^o of YfiHnaya Polydco. Many of 
these pupils have left the school because llieir parent did 
not regard the instruction as good; many, hating learned 
to read and write, slopped coming and hired iheiuselves 
oat at the rEiilroad, — the cliief occui-ation at our village. 
At tet they brought the children from the Lem"-by poot^ 
villftges, bnt becatiflc of the ina^nvi^nieuce of the distance 
or of boanling them out (in out village the cheapest b<.iard 
18 two roubles m silver a month), they were soon taken 
out of BchooL From the di&tant villages the well-to-do 
peaaaata, pleaded to hear that the school waa free aud 
that, as it wsa rumoured nnion^ the people, they taught 
well at the Y^naya Folyamt schoul, began to send their 
children, bit thia winter, when schools were opened in 
the villBgoe, they took ibi-m out fi^ma and yui thtm 
into the village pay achoc^ls. There were then left in the 
yilmiuya Piflyina achiHil the ehildreu of Ihe Yrfflnraya 
Polydna peasants, who attend school in the winter, but in 
the summer, from April to the middle of October, work 
in the lields, and the children uf innkeepers, clerks, sol- 
diers, manorial Gervanta, dramshop-keepera, aeitonSj and 
rich iiuaflanta, who are brought there froui a difltnnc« ol 
thirty and even fifty verats. 

There are in all about forty pupils, but rarely more 
than thirty at a time. The giils form Uin or only six 
per cent, of the whole, bein^ from three to five in numliet 
Eoya (roui the age of seveu to thirteen are the normal 
age with us. In addition to these we have every year 
threpB or four grown people who come to us Car a month, 
asd sometimes the whole winter, and then leave as. 
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For the gtowri people, who come ^3 school eiuglyf the 
order of tho school ia very inoonvGnioot : on ftccoiint of 
their age fuid their feeliug of diguity they cannot take 
port in (rho ojiLmation of the echool, nor can they free 
themselves from their contempt for the youngsters, and 
so they reraain CDLireJy ajone. The aniraetion of the 
fichcol is only an obeLacie to them. They generally come 
to finish the instruction begun before, having some httle 
kn<„w ledge, ami with tho ccmvictioD that instruction con- 
sists in inakiiig tbem leara the book, of which they have 
hcftrd before, or in which they have had experience. In 
order to come to the Bcbeol, they had to overcome their 
own fear and eiulnirrasement and to endure a domestic 
fitorm and the ridicule of their compauiona. "Look at 
the stallion that is going to study 1" Besidea, they con- 
etoDtly feel tha-t every day lost at school ia a day lost at 
lohour, which forma their only capital, and ao nil the time 
that they are at af^hool they oie in Fun irritable state 
of hurry and zeal, which more than auything ebe is 
detrimental to HtudyTl 

During the tiinti wnich I am de&cribi:ig now we bad 
three such grown people, one of whom is studying even 
now, A grown pupil acta as at a fire : no sooner baa he 
finiahod writing than he grale a book with oce hand, 
while he puts down the pen held in the other, and begLua 
tc read aLinding; take the book away from him, and he 
takoa bolil of the ahiXa; take that away from him, aud 
he is completely at a loss. 

There waa one lahfrarer thia fall, who studied with us 
and at the same time made the firea in the schooL He 
learned to read and write tn two weeks, hut that was not 
leurniugH but a disease, something hke a protracted spree. 
Pflflsbg with an armful of wood through the cleearoom, 
ho would atop, witb the wood still in hie arms, andj I«od- 
ing over a hoy's head, would spell s, ^p a — ska, and then 
go to his place. If he did not succeed in doing so, ho 
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looked with env^, almost ynlh malice, at tha cJuldrea ; 
vhen he waa al liberty, we oould uot do ftoytliiDg with 
hiia ; ha gazed ateadfasilj at his book, repeating £, a — 
ba,T,i — ri, anil au forth, nml wliile m thiB fltate he lost 
all ability to uoderstQud aoythiiig else. 

When the grown men had to sing or draw, or to hsien 
to a history redtation, or to look at espemuenl^, il 
became apparent thaD they submitted to cruet oeceesity, 
and, hke hungry people who ars torn away Erom Cb<nE 
food, choy waitM only for the moment when they could 
again bury themAeWiis in their BpolUog-bookfi. Baamnlng 
tru@ to the rule, 1 have not compelled boys to study ih^ 
ABC whttn they do not want to do so^ and so I do aol 
ioBLst on a grown peraoa'a l^miug mecJiamcs or drawing, 
when ho wants the ABC. Everybody takes what hs 
wants. 

In general, the grown peraoofl, who started their 
iaatruction elaowhere, havo not yet found a placu for 
themselves in the Y^anaya Poly^na school, and their 
instmction proceeds poorly : there is aoioething unnatural 
and morbid in their relation to the schooL The Sunday 
Bchoola which I have aeon preaont the same phenomenon 
in regatd to grown persons, and ao any informatiun in 
reapcct to a aucoeaafu] free cducatton of grown-up people 
would be a very precious a<Miiiisition For ub. 

The view of the miases aa regards our school bna much 
changed from the begiimiiig of its ejiatence. Of the former 
Tiew we ahull have to apeak in the history of the Yiaoaya 
Po]y)lna school ; but now the people say that in the 
Tfoaaya Polyina school "Ihey teach everylhing and all 
the aciencca, and there are some awfully smart teachers 
there* — they say they can make thunder and lightning 1 
And the bf>ya comprehend well, — they have begun to 
read and write," 

Some of them — the rich in nkeepera — aend their 
children to oohool out of vanity, " to protJiote them into 
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the full science, Bu that ibi;^ may kuow division " (divi- 
sion is tha Mgheat conception they have of flcholaatio 
nisiiunj) ; utbur fatbtirs aai^ume tlidt eciunce is very proGtr- 
able; hut the nio^t eend their children to school uncon* 
aciou&lyt RubuitLiug Lu tbe spirit *if Iho tiuifs. 

Out of these buys, who fonn the majority, the moat 
encouraging to ua are tbnet wlio vrere jvfii 8ont to school 
will vrho have become ao fond uf study tbat their parrnt& 
now submit to the deaira of t.he c^ldreUj and thotoselves 
feel uu<:iiii^ci<FUfl]y Lbat Bviuetliing ^exhI is being dune lo 
their ohildreu and have not the heart to take the children 
out of school. 

One father toM me that he once used up a whole 
candlo, holding it over liis buy 'a bock, and praiatd hoLh 
son and the book. It waa the Gospel 
■My father," another pupil told me^ "now and then 
listens to & folty-tale, at^d laughs, and goes away ] and if 
it is something di^-iao, hs sits and lifitens until midnight, 
holding the caudle for me.'^ 

I called with the new teacher at tbo house of a pupil, 
and, in (.n'der to show bim off, hod the toy aolve an 
algebraic equation for the teacher- The mother was busy 
at the oven, imd we fnrgnt all about her; while hsU'ning 
to her sun, aa he briakly and earnestly trauaformed the 
equation, Baying, "5ai — e — d, divided by 3," and so forth, 
she ail the time kept her face covered ft'ith her bond, with 
difficulty restraiuiBg herself, and finally burst out into 
IniightiT and wiui unable to explain to UB what it was ahe 
was Jaughing about 

Another father, a soldier, once came after bis son ; be 
found hJTn In the dmwing class, and when he saw his 
eon's art, he began to say "yon'^ instead of " tbou " to 
him and did not have Lbe heart to give him the water 
chestnuts which he had brought him as a present. -^^ 

The common opinion ia, 1 thinkj a^ follows { They 
teach everything thera Qust as to gentlemen's children), 




many ueeleaf) things, but they al^ toach tliem tv read 
and %mt« in a ahott-tinie, — and 00 it is all right to send 
the diildren there. / 

There are also ill-wishing mmouis cuneat among 
people, but Ihey now hava littla weigliL Two fine boya 
lately left scliool for the aJJ^gtd reason that we did not 
tench writing ftt sehu(il. Another, a aoIiJi«r, want*?*! to 
Bead his hoy, but, upon examining one of our pupila f^nd 
finding that he read the psalter with hesitation, ho def^ided 
that eur instruction was had. and thai ooly the iame of 
the school was good. 

A few of the Vdfluaya Polyfina peaaiuilfl have not 
atopped fearing kat the old rumoura should prove trae ; 
they iuiogino Uiat there is fiome ulterior pur^ioae in tcacih- 
ing the childtep and that at an unforeseen hour somebody 
wilt slip a cart under their buys and haul them off to 

liCBCOW. 

f The diaBfitiafflction with the absence of corpomJ pun- 
ishment and order at echool has auw almost entirely 
diBH-ppearei I have often had occaBion to observe tha 
perplexity tk a father* when, comiug to the school for his 
boy, he saw the pupils running abayt, inakirtg a hubbub, 
and tusaliug with each other, i He ia convineed that 
naughtiueas is detrimental, and yet he believes ,£bat vq 
teaoh well, aod bu is al a loss to eiMiihino the two, V 

Gymnastics now and then cause them to reassert their 
con^if^iou that it somehow is hard on the stomach, and 
th^t " it does not go through." Soon after fasting, or in 
the fall, when the vegetables get ripe, gymnastics do the 
most harm, and the old wotDi-u cover up tliEi pots and 
explain that Che cause oE it all is the naughtiness and the 
twisting. 

For some, though only a small number, even the spirit 
of equality in the school serves aa a subject of dissatie- 
faction. In November we had two girls, the daughteta 
of a rieh innkeeper, in cloaks and caps^ who at first kept 
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themBelves aloof, but l^ter got used to the rest and forgot 
their tea and tho doauing of their t^oth with Lcihacco, 
and began to study well Their father, dressed Ln a 
Crimctari ahcepakin fur coftt, itU imbiiltnocd, entci'ed tho 
BchoDl [Lad fouud them aCaodiuj^ in a crowd o( dirty ba^t 
flhoe boys, who, leaning with their hands on the head-gear 
of the girla, were lititeniag to whut the teacher v/aa say- 
ing ; the father was offetideJ Rud took his givla out of the 
aehoot, though he dki ool uorifEUM Llui c^uf^u of \na diuj^atis- 
factioQ' 

Finally, there are some ehildren who If^ave school be- 
cause theiT parents, who h^ve sent their chiliit^u tu school 
in order to ^ain pomebody'a favour by it, tnko thcnj out 
again, when the need of fp5iuag somebody's favour has 
passed 

And thuSt there are twelve subjocta, throe claflfles, forty 
pupils in all, four teachers^ and from five to seven recita- 
tiona a day. The teachers keep diaries of their occopa- 
tions* whioh they communicate to each other on Sundays, 
and in conformity with whjch they arrange their plana 
for tho following week. Ixheae plans are not carried out 
each WG^k^ hiiLare modified in conformity with the needs 
of the pupilaT / 

UECaAHIGAL RiADIKa 

Peading forma part of language metructioti> T\i^ prob- 
lem of language instructiun consiRtfl, in our opinion, in 
guiding people to uaderetand the cont^nta of books writ- 
ten in the literary language. The knowledge of the liter- 
ary language is necsscaiy because the good books atb ah 
in that language. 

At (irat, aooa after the foundation of the Bcfaoo]^ there 
was ni> 3ubdii45ion of reading into mechanical and graded, 
for the pupils rend only that which they could under- 
etaud, — their own compositicnsi words and sentences 
written ou the blackboard with chalky and then Khudya- 
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\6v*9 >rkd A&nisev'B fairy-ulee. I then mppoaed that 
for the children to leam to read, thej had to like reading, 
and in csder to Hke leading it was neceesatj that the 
reading matter be inteUigible and inbcrestiDg- That 
■eemed so rutioD&l and clear, and jet the idea was false. 

In the firKC place, in order to yuss from the reading on 
the walla to the reading in books, it became aecesBarj to 
devote special attention to mechaaical reading with each 
pupil according to anj book whalsoerer. As long as the 
nnmber of papib was ioconsideiable and Bubjecta were not 
■nbdivided, that was possible, and I coold, without mncb 
kbonr, transfer the childr«D from reading on the wall to 
reading in a book ; bat with the arrira] of new pupils that 
became impossible. The jouoger p«[^ were not able to 
fead a fairy-tale and nnderatand it : the labour of putting 
together the words and at the same time of understanding 
their meaning was too much for them. 

Another inconvenience was that the graded reading 
came to an end with the fairy-tales, and whatever 
book we took, — whether " The Popular Beading," " The 
SoIdiefH Beading," Pushkin, G6go\, Eammzfn, — it ttimed 
out that the older pupils earperieuced the same difficult/ 
in reading Pushkin as the younger ones experienced in 
the reading of the fables ftbey could not combine the 
labour of reading and cMnprehending what they readTJ 
though they tmderatood a little when we read to them. 

We first thought that the difficulty was in the imper- 
fect mechanism of the pupils' reading, and we invented 
njechanical reading, reading for the process of reading, — 
the teacher read altematclj with the pupils, — but matteiB 
did not improve, and the same perplexity arose in reading 
"Eobinson Cruaoe," 

In the summer, during the trandtional stage of our 
schools, we hoped to be able to vanquish this diSiculty in 
the simplest and most approved manner possible. Why 
not confess it, — we succumbed to false shame before oui 
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vuiCcn. (Our pupUa nrad much worse than tbose who 
had studied Lhe same leogth of tiiuii with a Boitun.) The 
new U!acht^^ propuead to mLrmiuos reading aloud from Lh^ 
Koioe books, jmd w« agreed to it. Havittg cuce become 
poflBefldud ^if the isltiti idea that tbe pupit^ niufit by all 
meaaa read fluently during this very yeur, we put down 
on the pro^aiDmii tm^cbuuiual nnd gnidisd reuding. and we 
omde tlieni read about two hoars a day out o£ the etau« 
books, and tliat was vary coTivenietit for U3. 

But tlua vu^ dc^niiluj'e F)'om tbc euI^ of the pupLljs' Eree- 

'^m lal to lies Jmd to one blonder after another. We 

bought Bouie bouklbte, — the faijy-taleB by Pi^shkiu and 

.by Erahi^T, ^ we plflcM the boys on tjCTit'hes, and one had 

'to read aloud uhilo the others folluwed hia readiug. To 

Gud out whether they were r^aUy following, the teacher 

asked now one, now another, a quo^ion. 

At tirat we thought that evarything was vr&W. You 
-Coiae to thfl Bchool, - — all sit in orderly fashion on 
IbenoheBj one reodsi the n^^t foUcw, The <jiie who r^add 
'wys ; " Marcy, my Queen Fish ! " and the others, or the 
teacher, correct him : " McTcy, my Queen Fish I " Ivfioov 
hunte for the pbice and goes on reading. AM are busy ; 
you may hoar the toauhur i uvtry word ia correctly pro- 
nounced, and they read quite tiuently. 

You would think all ia well ; but examine it cloeely, — 
the one who is readlug ts roadiog the same thing for the 
^thirtieth or fortieth time. (A printed sheet will not lost 
longer than a week, and it is terribly ejipensive to buy 
new books all the time, while there are only two compre- 
heaaible books For peasant ehildieu, — tht? fairytales by 
Khiictyakov nod by Afanfcv. Beside.*, a bo4>k which bna 
on<^@ W-ca rend by a class and is k^iown by heart by £omo 
18 not only farailiw to all the pupils, but even the home 
people are tired of iLj The reader Ijecomea ttmici, liPten- 
ing to his lonely voic« amid tho silence of the room - all 
hifi effort ia direeted toward obaerviog all the punctua- 
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tdoa marks and the accents, aod h^lcquirea thi3 habit d 
riding without iiijderaUiidtQg the meaQiDg,for he is bur- 
dened wiLh other demotida. Tho h^^rerfl do tlie Biiiu4.\ and, 
hcping always to strike the right place when they ai« 
askdd, evunly giizd<? Iheir fingem nlong the liin?s ami ore 
dialracted by other thioga. The meamiig of what ia read 
mvoluQtarily lodges in their heads at tiieea, or it doea not 
stay there at all, being a eeuoudary uon^ideiatiojL 

The thief harm lies in that eternal battle of cunning, 
and of trvcka butwtum ihu pupiln mid thu t<*in:lit'rj whioh iB 
developed with auch an order, and which hs^ not eiialed 
in our school heretofore; whereas the only advantage of 
this method of readii^, consisting in tlie correct pronun- 
ciation of words, hod uo ULcaning whatsoever for our pupils. 
Otir pupili hod beeu learning to read the aeut^acea written 
and pTODounced by them on Iha hoard, anddl kn&w that 
you write ^0170 and pronounce it kai'o ; buifl coumdei it 
useless to te^oh stops and changes of voice from tho 
punctuation mark^, becJiuse every (ive-year-uJd bnjj inakea 
correct use of the punctuation marka in his voice, if hd 
understands what he ia sayinjl. Therefore it is easier to 
teach huu to uuderatoud thiit vrnich he fipeake from the 
book (which he must nttJiin sooner or later) than to teach 
hioi to sing, as though frocu tuubIc* tbe punctuation marks. 
And yet, how convenient that is for the teacher ! 
t Tfi^ ttacher always inpulitnlarity stnt-es a/ier seleetinff 
that mtthod of instritttioyv ivhicK t'^ moit eojitfnient foT 
' himsdf. Thf mort^ cGm^riUnt thp. vifthnd w /ot the tvarhcr, 
the TTHTB U it inconveaicrit for tht jJUpiU- Oni^ that Tnaji^ 
Tier of in^tt1uiu^r^ u torr&ct \Mih tpfiUh tlifi pupils art 
satiaJisfL 

Those three laws of instruction were most palpabty 
re^i^otod by the mechanical reading in the schuol at 
Tdenaya Polyfina, 

Thanks to tbe viljUity of the spirit of the achool, esp^ 
cially when the old pupik returned to it from their field 
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lal>ounSf thu reading of itself fell into diauee : the pupiLi 
grew tiredj and began to play atid became alack in their 
vrark. Abuve all, Ike reading uith fltoriea, wbicli was 
to verify the success of the toechaniual reading, proved 
that there woe qu euch prngreus, IbaL in fivB weuka wo 
had not advanced one sttip in reading, while many had 
Fullun boliiuiL Tlie IxtHt irmthi^iiiaticiun of Lht^ tin^t cIohb^ 
R- , who meDtolly eitract^d equnre roota, had for- 
gotten how Ui read to aueh an eirtent^ that wo hod to 
read with bim by ayllaWea- 

We abaodoned the reading from the booklets, and 
racked our braiua to dificover a meaus of mtjeb^iniL-al 
reading. The simple idt-a thftt the time had not yet 
come for good meebanical reading, that thora was no 
urgent need for it at the present time, and that the pupils 
theuiselvoH would tind the burit method, when that need 
should arieOt buist upon us only within a eboit time. 
During that search the following procesBoa ealablished 
tJiemaelves of llieir own accord : 

Duritig the reading kflsons, now divifled in name only 
into graded and metJiauicul, the worat remlera eume in 
twoH and take some hook {floiuetimes fairy-tales, or the 
Gospeir and at times a Eong collection or a number of 
the Popnhir HfitduLff) and read by twos Cor the process 
of reailiDg only, juid when that lM«ik ia an intelbgible fairy- 
tale, they read it with comprehension, after which they 
deutaud of the teacher that he should Cb^k them ques- 
tions, although the close ia called meclianii.'aL At times 
the pupils, generally the poorest, take the same book 
several times in suocefision, open it at lUo same poga^ read 
one and the same tale, and memorize it, not only without 
tlie teacher'Ei order, hut even in spite of hia exphcit pro- 
hibition ; sometimes these poor pupilg come to the teacher, 
or loan oldi3r boy, and ask him to read with thenL Thoee 
who can read better, pupils of the second class, are not BO 
fond of reading in company, leas often read for the process 
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of nywiing, find if they memorire anylhbgi it is some 
poem, but not a proeu lale. 

With the oldest boys the Bama pbenomcnon ii r^ 
peatedt with this one differeDcu which hss stmck me 
during the hsl oiaath. In their class of gtaded readiiL^ 
they get some one book, whiuh thtiy r&id in turn, atid 
then all together tell its coDteat^ Th^j wi>re jumed Chis 

fall by a very talented boy, Ch , who had studied for 

twQ years with a suxton and whu Iheiefore is alsuad of 
them all in reading, ^^ be reads as well as we do, and 
BO the pupQs undi-raUnd tlie gmdvd rending, at least 

fi little of it, only when Ch raada, and jet each of 

th^Di waots tu read himaolf. But the moment a bod 
reader hegina lo read, all express their diBsatiBfaetionn — 
eapecially when the sloiy ia irtereating,- — they laugh 
and ore angry^ and the poor reci^der is aahatned, imd there 
begin endiesfl dif^putos. Tjist inooth one of tbeae declared 

that, coat what it might, he would read aa well as Cb 

within a week; othera made the same d<fclaiation, and 
euddenly niethanifjil reading bvcame the favourite aubjjy^t^ 
Tbey would sit an hour or an hour and a half at a time^ 
without tearing themiselTes away from the hook, which 
they did not understand ; tbey began to take tbeir hooka 
home, and rcfillj made in three weeks auch progress &i 
could hardly hnve been eApected. 

Tliere hapi«i;ed to thenj the direct opposite of whit 
generally takes place wiLh thoao whu luarii titu mdimentfi. 
Generally a man leama to read, but there is nothing for 
bim to rend or undenitand; here it turned out that the 
pupila convinced themfielvea that there was Eometbing 
to rend and uuderatand, but that they did not read well 
enough, and so they tried to become more prolldent 
in reading. 

We have now abandoned mechanical reading entirelyj 
ond mailers are carried on ds described nbove; each pupil 
is permitted to use whatever method is most convenient 
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for him, and, Btrange to say^ they hftSftjjidde use oE all 
the q)e£hfld *- I am acqufliiiteJ with:|U) Reading with 
the CjBfilHjr, (2) r«ftdiiig for the process of reading, 
(3) reading with memcnaiug, (4) reading in general, 
and (5) tfliding with the conjpiehenaioE ot what ia 
being rued, I 

Thbjirit, m use bj tbo molhera o£ the whole world, La 
not a acliolaijtid, but a doEiieatic method. It Lumilsta 
in the pupil's euiaiitg acid aji^kmg Lo read wiLh the teacher, 
whereupon the teacher reads, guiding hia every syllable 
and the combiniitLon of sylEabLo^, — the very [irai rational 
and immutablfl method, which the pupil is the firnt to 
demand, and upon which thu teacher involimLarily bita. 
In spite of all means which are supposed to mechanize 
betruction and presutnably fauiliUile the work oF the 
teacher with a large number of pupUa, this method will 
always remain the beat and the only one for teaching 
peopb tij read, aud to reail Quently. 

The srciiiid method of teaching to read, also a favoDtita 
one, through which every one liaa parsed who has Icianied 
to read fluently, coaaista ia giving the pupil a book and 
leaving it entirely to him to epoU and underataod as well 
as he can. The pupil, wlin baa lenmed to read by syllubles 
BO fluently thEJ.1 he doea noL feel the need of nakin^ Ihe 
AeitoD to reed with hiiu, but depeuds upon bimaelf, 
always acquirea thfit paaaion for the process of reading 
which ia so ridiculed in Gi^gora " Petrushka," and en 
account of that paasion advances. God Imowa in what 
manner that kind of reading jisHumea any definik' Bba|ie 
in his miud, but he thus geta uae<l to the forms of the 
letterSj to the proeesa of ayllahlc cnrabinntious, tn th(' pro- 
annciation of words, and even to understamling what be 
reads, and 1 have had occasion to con^Tnce myself by 
actual experience that our iusj^teuce that the pupil ahouJd 
understand whut he reads ooly retards the resnlt. There 
ore many autodidacta who have learned to road well in 
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this way, although the defects ol thia eystem must h& 
apparent to everybody. 

Tbij third iiLblhoit ol t^achiog readiDg coasifit^ in leank- 
ing by heart prayera, poems, in general anything ptini 
and m pronouuomg thai which has ao been memorised, 
looking at tbe book all the ume. 

Thii/ourlk nmthod rjmfiiJiUi in Umt wbirh htm pmved 
BO detrimental in the Ydauaya Poly £iua school, — in tba 
reading from a few books only. It arose unpremedi- 
tatedly in our school At &rEt we did not havu enough 
bixika, and two pupib had to read Cogeiher; later, they 
themselvofl became fond of this, and wlieii Ibe order id 
given to read, pupib of precisely the same ability p«ir 
offf or somBtimea assemble three at a time, around one 
book, and one reads, while the others watch and correct 
him- Yon will only disturb them if you reaminge themj 
for they are quite sure who their matches are, ajjd 
Tardaka wiU certainly tLsk for Ddnkn. 

" You w>me here to read, and you go to your partner ! " 

Some of them do not like such collective reading, 
because they do not ne^d it. Tlie advtmia^'e of such 
reading in common lies in the greater precision of prtj- 
nuneiation and iu the greater freedom of comprehension 
left to bJTn who is not reading, bnt watching; but tho 
w}mln iidvjintii^Uj Ihua prwluced, bcwiomiw hanuful Ihdi 
moment this method, or, for that, any other method, iB 
extended to the whole achooL 

la &ne, auother favourite method of oura, the ^y/A, ifl 
the graded reading, that ia, the reading of books with ever 
growing iuterEst and eom]>rebentiicn. 

All these methods, as mectioned above, quite naturally 
came into use in our schaol, and in one month we mado 
considerable progress. 

The butiiness of the teacher is to aETord & choice of all 
known and unknowu methods that mtty make the matter 
of learning easier for the papiL It ia trie, with a certain 
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method, — eay with r^adiDg <mt of one book, — tbe in- 
BtructioD becomes cosy and coTLveDient for the CeacheF, 
And ha9 the aspect of eeriouanesa and regularity ; tut wiLb 
our oTihf it ac^ma not odI^ dit!icalt, but; Co many appears 
even iuiposdblo. How, they say, is one to gubsb what is 
needed for each p;pil,and how ia one to decide whtlher tbe 
detiiaad of a&nh m ju^iitiod ? How cau one lii>]]] hih^g luet 
in this heterogeneous ciowd which is fiubject to no rule 7 

To this E wilJ reply that wo cannot get rid of our old 
view of the SLjhool as a discipbued coxupaay of eoldiers, 
comtuaudg^Jw-dfty by one lieuU-nant, aod to-njotrow by 
another, jFor the teacher who baa adapted himself to the 
liberty of tbe aahcwl, each pupil repreaents a separate 
character, putting foilb sepamte deniaiidfi^ which only the 
freedom of choice can satisfyri 

If it bad not been for the fiWiJom and for the eitomal 
disorder, wbicli seems so strange and impossible to some, 
we not only should never have struck these five methods 
of rtiudiDg, liut shuuLd never have been able to employ 
and apportion them according to the exigencies of the 
pupilfi, and therefore should never have aLtoined those 
bjlilTant reanltrt which we have of late attained in reading. 
'^ How often have we had occasion to observe the per- 
plexity of the visitora to our school, who in two hours' 
dme wanted to study the method of inBtruction, winch 
we do not have, aud in tbe couigg of the same two hours 
told ua all about their own method I How frequently 
we Ustened to tbe advice of these aaoje visitor? to intro- 
duce the very method which, unknown to them, waB 
baing used in their presence in the sehoolt only that it 
was not generalized as a despotic tqIsL/' 



QUA3ZD BBADIVO 



I Althougbr as we said, the mechanical and graded read- 

I ings in reality bJoEided into one, — these two subjects are 
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still subdivided for tu according to their oltus. It a^mi 
to ua that the aim of the first i& tb« art of Quently torm- 
ing words out of certain aigna, while the aim of the 
aacoud ia the knowledge uf tbo literary lauguoi^i!. 

For the study of the literary language we, ujiturallj, 
thought of B men[iH whu'.h Ri-titiHid iixc-tJi'iiiiiglj simple, hut 
which, in reality, wa^ lOGst difficult. It seemed to ua 
that after the pupils had learned to read sentences written 
on the hoard by pupUa thttmselvcra, we ought to give iltara 
Khudyakdv's and AfBuisc\''9 fairj--lAl&^, then something 
more ditTicull and more eomplicaLed a^ regards language; 
then something more difficult atill, and so on, up to the 
laugua^ of Karauk^, iMahkiu, and the Code of I^wb; 
hut this supposition, like the majority of our, and io 
general of any, JsuihposiLiona, was not realize-L 

From the language which they themselves employed ia 
their writing on the boards^ I succeeded in transferring 
them to the language of the fiurj'-tales, but in order to 
take them from the language of the fairy-talefl to a higher 
level, we did uoi find that transitional " somoEihin]^ " in 
our literature. We tried " Rohinson Cniaoe/' — the tbiug 
did ni>t work; some of the boys wspt from vexaUon, 
because they could not understand and tell it ; I began 
to tell it U) tbi!ni in my own words, and they livgan to 
believe in the po^ibihty of graapiug that wisdom, made 
out the meaning of it, and in a month Gnished " Rohioaon 
Crusi^iej" but with tedium and, in the end, almost in 
disgust. 

The labour waa too great for them- They got at things 
mostly through memory, and they remembered parts ot 
it. if they told them each evi-ning sooa after the rr-nding ; 
hut not one of them could mtike the whole hia owti. 
They remembered, unfortunately, only certain incompre- 
hensible words, and began to use them without rhyiue or 
reason, as ifl generally the case with half-educated people. 

I saw that something wm wrong, bub did not know 
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how to help the matter. To justif jf myEelf (iud clear my 
conscience, 1 begsn to give thoin U\ read Jtll Mndn of 
popular imitations, such as " Uucle Nadm" and *' AuuC 
Nat^ya/' though T knew in advance thnc they would oot 
like them, — and my suppusitiou cam» true. These books 
were the most tiresome for the pupila, if they were ei- 
peetficl to tell thuir eontanta. 

After " Eohineou Gnjsoe" I tried PiSahlnQ. nftmely, his 
"The Gravedigger; * but without my aid they were still 
less able to tell it than "Robinson Crusoe," and *'Tbe 

tvedigger " fleeme«i much dulleT to them. The tiuthor's 
ptropbes to the reader, bia frivolous relation to hia 
poraone, his jiwi»Ur fhamt^teri/atbnfl, bis inoornpleti^ueM 
uf detailj — all that ie eo imjumfiatible with their needs, 
that I definitely gave up Pilshkin, whose stories I had 
aasumeil to be mimt re>^ularly ooDStructed, simple, and, 
therefore, ial«lligible to the masaes. 

I then tried Gflgnl's -The Night Before Christmas." 
With my reEidiog, it at Grat pleuaed thtim, espetiLilly Iho 
grown pupib, hut the moment I left them alone, they 
eould not comprehend anything and felt onnuL Even 
with ray reading they *hd nnt aaW to have it repeated. 
The wealth of eolourB. the fantastical oees and oaprii;iou&' 
ness of the atructiire are contrary to their needa 

Than again I triiui to read Gny^icli'n tranebttion of the 
Hiad to IJiem, and the reading produced only a stnmge 
perplexity in them ; they Bupposed that it wna writteo in 
French, and did not undei^tand a thing so Wng as I did 
not tell the contents to them in my own words, but even 
then the plot of the |)oeru made no iinprosRion on their 
minds. Skeptic S^mka. a aound, logical nature, wae 
struck hy the picture of Phmhua, with the clanking 
arrows at his back, flying down from Olympus, but ha 
ftppareotly did not know where to IcKlge the imjige. 

" But why did ho not Bunujh to pieces aa he llew down 
from the mountain ? " he kept asking me. 
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^ According to their idea he was a god," 1 answered him. 

" A god ? But were there Dot manj of tbem ? Then 
he won not the rual Grol It is no joke to II7 down from 
BucU a mountain : he must have been sniaahed all to 
pieces,"* he tried to prove to vyo, swaying hii^ Qrma. 

1 tried Geoi^ Sandra " Gribouille " " Topukt Eeading/' 
find " Soldier's Reading" — all in vairi We try every- 
thing we can lind and everything tbey Bend to us^ hut we 
now try everything altnoat- without any hope, 

I am i^itLiiig at sch(x>l and break the Real of a piioknge 
containiug a book purporting to he popular, fresh from the 
poBt-offlce^ 

"Uncle, let me read itj ma I" ery sevenU chlldreQ, 
stretching out their hands, ° ao 1 can underetaud it." 

I open the book and read; 

■The life of the great Saint AIotb prcHcnto to us an 
ejtample of the flaming faith of piety, untiring aetivity, 
and warm love of his country, for which this holy man 
did such irapoTlant ."^crvioe;" op, "Threft hundrod years 
have pai^^sd siut:e Bohemia became dependent on Ge^ 
many;" or, "The village of KarachAravo, spreading out 
at the foot of a mountain, lies in one of the moet fertile 
Gavemmenta of Russia ; " or, " Broadly Jay and atrel^hed 
the road, the path;" or b. popular espueition uf sonii; 
natural science on one sheet, half of which ia tilled with 
the author's addreas to the pedant and hia taking him 
into his confidence. 

If 1 give Bui^h a book to one of the boys, — his eyea 
grow di'"j and be begins to yawn. 

"No, I can't uoderatand it. Lev Kikoldevich," he vill 
say, returning the book. 

It in a mystery to us for whom and by whom these 
popular hooka are written. Out of all the l>ooks of this 
kiudj read by us, nothing was left hut *' The Grandfather," 
by the story-teller Zolut^v, which had a great succeea both 
in the school and at home. 



I 
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Some of these exe raraplj poor compositions, written in 
a bod literaiy lan^Hge and tiniling no reaiitrB with the 
public lit large, and so dedioited to the mnsBtis; otiier-s, 
woreo Btill, writl-uu not in Kuaajiiti, but- in some newly 
invented language which is supposed to be the people's 
language, aomething lilte the Innguage io KrylfSv's fahlea ; 
otbevs agdiu ai'e rtmodeUings of foreign books iut^uded 
for the people, bnt not populnr. The only booka that are 
comprehDueible to the people Euid aocordiog to thuir tastti 
are not such as are written for the people, but auoh as 
have thair origin in the people, naraEly, fniry-talea, 
proverbs, oolJ^ctiuaa of songs, legends, of vereefl, oE riddles, 
and of late the oollection made by Vodovfizov, and so on. 

One who has not had the eiperience could hardly 
believe with what ever new pleasure all similar books, not 
excepting any, are read, — av^a the sayinga of the Rugaian 
people, the by Unas, and the song-books, Sn^ir^v's proverbs, 
the ohroniclo3, and all the monuuieuts of anciaut htemture 
without exception. I have observed that children have a 
greater liking for tho reading of such books than gro^vn 
peraons have, they rend thsui seveml times over, meujo- 
rize them, joyfully take thom home, and in theif games 
and talks give each other names taken from the ancient 
bylinas and songs. Grown-up persons, either because 
tJiey are not so natural, or because they Lave grown to 
make a show of th^ir knowledge of the book languagCn or 
becanse they unconwncjuBly tap} ibe neoessity of the 
knowledge of the book language, ate less addicted to 
the reading of such books, and prefer those in which 
the words, imagea, and thoughts are balf-unintelligible 
to them. 

And yet, no matter how hooks of this kind are liked 
the pupils, the aim, which we probably errnuously 
Lt to onrselves, is not attained by them ; there still 
remains the same ahy^e between the^e books and the 
literary language. So far we have found do means of 
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coming out of thia fftlae circle, although we are all the 
time iiiakiug ucw tij^p^riiuGiiLs ao^ u^w suppositious, 
trying to diacovur our error. We beg all those wht) have 
tLi!^ iiiutt^^ at hieurt tu communicaLti U> ua tluur proposi- 
tious, eiperiujenta, and aolutiona of ihe questigu. The 
inaoluble quc^tiou for us conaista in the follovriitg : For th? 
Bilucation uf the people the puasibilitj aud the d^ire to 
read good books are peremptory, but the good books are 
writ,tt:n in a luLguu^ whicli tlie uuusoa cfi} nut comprehend. 
Id order to leani to uitdciratand. one muat read a great 
deal; in order to read with pleasure^ one must compre- 
hend. Where is here the error, and how can we oacJtpe 
this eitUELtion ? 

Maybe there b a tmusilional literature, which vg do 
not rfii:ognize for lack of knnwledpG ; mnyhe the study of 
the books curreot among the people, and tho poople's view 
of these booka, will reveal to us those paths by which 
Die men of the people obtain the comprehenHion of the 
liLerary laugviage- 

We devote a special department in the periodjeal to the 
study of this queaLiou, and we oak all who underatiLDd 
the importance of this matter to send ua their articlea 
upoo this subject. 

Maybe the cause of it lies in our aloofness from the 
maBsoa, in the forcicd education L>f the upp*iP ehiweea, and 
matters will be meudcd only by tirae, which creates not a 
ohreatomnthy, but a whole tmnsitioual literature, composed 
of all books now appeaiiug and organically arrangjug 
itself into a conrae of graded leading. Ma^be, too, the 
xujidsefl {hi not uncieratjinti and dti nut wish U* undoTT^tand 
our hteraiy language because there is nothing for them to 
nndcralani, beeauaa our whole literature is not good for 
them, und they are tbemaelveH evolving a literature f^^r 
themsflvos- 

Fiually, tbe last propoeitiou. which Beems to us the 
j3ioat hkely, is that the seeming defect does not lie in 
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the vuenoe of the case^ but iii our prepossossioc with 
UiB Itum^bL that the aim of Inuguage iuslructluu ia to 
nu9e rhe pupils t*> the level of the kuowledge oJ the 
liternrj laiij^uiigi^ antJ, tihrva uU, iri ihu rtLpid EiLy|ui«itiL*n 
of that kuuwli^d^e. It 13 veiT likely that the graded 
readiug, the Bul:iji.fc:t v( yur dfL-auin, will a^i^n?ar vl lUtilf, 
ADc] tbut the knowledgi; of the litcrnry Idugusge will oE 
its own afford eome to each pupil, just aa we coui^tantly 
Ha« iu the case of ptople who, without unilerstaudJng, read 
indiatrimioalely the pafllter, noveb, judidal documents, 
HDil iu that way acquire the kt;ijvi'ludge oC the literary 
language. 

Sujipoaing thiB to ho so, it is iuL'omprehensilili* to ua 
why ail the books published ire ao bad and a<:>t to the 
people's taste, and we wonder what the aclioola must do 
while waitLDg For that time to come; for there is one 
proposition which we ^ajiaot adruit, and thnt is, thatj 
having ccmviuuud ouraulvea in our mliid that the kuowl- 
edge of the literary Inu^age ia useful, we should allow 
ouraelvcs hy forcoil explrmationa, momori^ng, oad repoti- 
tinna to t^Ach the masses the litemry language against 
thvir will, OS one loaches Fr*;nt'h, We riuiEit toBfree Ihat 
we have mora than oitce trii^d to do so within the last two 
monlhr*, when we invmiiililj tmi up agftinst an iDHupor- 
able loathing in the pupila, pi^viog the falseness of the 
moaaupcg fieoepl^id by ua, louring these ciperiments I 
convLni;ed luy^lf ths-t ejtplnu^tLona of the mesniiig of 
words and of speech in generaJ are quite impoasiUe even 
for n taluutvd t^^ooher, Qot to uienlj^u e^^eo such favourite 
explanatifiOft, employed by incapnhle te.achers, as that 
" jmmihihly 19 a certain small syncdrioti/' (tod so forth^ 
VTheu eiplMuing aoy tme word, for ejtample, the woixl 
"imprcsalon," you either substitute another uninfelligible 
word in place of the one in quettion, or you give a whole 
acriaio f wonln, the connootion of which is &a uointelligible 
jrdiUeli 
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Neatly always it ia not the word wKicb la uniDtclUgible, 
but the pupil kcba the very cimrepLioQ eipresaod by the 
word. The world ia nearly always ready when the idea 
ia prasenL Baaides, the relation of the word to the idea 
and the fonnatioa of laew tdeaa are auch a complicated, 
fnysterioua, and tender prcx^esa of the aoul that evcjj 
iolerferenee appears as a rude.dumBy force which r^tarda 
the process of the developments 

it is easy enough to say thsit the pupil niuet under- 
stand, hut cannot everybody see what a numbet of 
diflerunt thinga may Im undurattKHl while reading one and 
the same book ? Though missing two or three words in 
thfl sentence, the pupil may graep a line ahade of thought, 
or its relation to what pVE^^edes. Yon, the teacher, insist 
on one side of the comprehension, but the pupil doea tt6b 
at all Deed that which you want to tixplain to hiuL Al 
timM he may uTidcratand you, without hemg able to prova 
to you that he has comprehended, all the whlla dimly 
guessing and imbibing something quite di£erent, a&d 
something very uaefwl and iuiimrlanl for him- You eiac*.: 
an explanation from him, and as he is to axplain to yoa' 
in wopdfl what impression the words have made upon him^ 
he ia silent, or begins to speak nonaenae, or lies and 
deceives ; he tries to discover that which you v/ant of 
hlin and to adapt himself to your wishes, and so ha 
invents an unexisling difficulty and lahoura over it; bat 
the general impressLon produced hy the hook, the poetical 
feelhig, which bos helped him to divine the meaning, ii 
intimidated, and beats a retreat. 

We read G^gors ^ The Elf-king," repeating each period 
in our nwn words. Evetything went well to the lliird 
page, where the following period is to be found : " All 
tho3e learned people, both of the seminary and of the 
' bdraa,' who fostered a certain traditional hatred againet 
each other^ were exceedingly poor as regards tbeir tneana 
of Bubaiatence and, at the same time, uncommonly vora- 
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ciouB, BO that it wouU have lieen an a-baolalely imposaible 
maiter tu ascerlain what number cjf Hour and suet dump- 
lings fiflfh of tb&m get away with in the course of & 
fiuppar, unti lihtirafora the voluntary contribntioDa of the 
weU-to^o prcnitielocs could not be sufficient." 

Teacher. Woll, what bavi- you ruad ? (Nearly all the 
children are very well developed.) 

Beat papU. In the bursa the people were sJl big eatert, 
poor, and at supper gut away with a lot of duLupliaga. 

Teachtr, What else ? 

Pujiil {a TtNpte. and having a good mfmAtry, says any- 
thing that occurs to him). An irnpoflsiblo matter, the 
voluntary coaLnbutionB. 

Ttachir {fiTUfrily), Yoti must think. It is not that. 
What 16 an iujposaihle Drntter? 

Silence. 

Teach^. Read it once more- 

They read it. Another boy. with a good memory, 
added a few more words which he happened to recAll: 
"The eeminary, the feeding of the well-to-do proprietora 
could not be sufficient." Not one had understood any- 
thing. They began to talk the mareat nonsense. Tha 
teu^er became insistent. 

Teacher. What is on impoBsihle matter ? 

He wanted them to say : " It was imposaible to aacer- 
fcflin." 

A pvpil. The bilrsa is an impossible thing. 

ATU}thfT pupU. Very poor impossible. 

They read it ontffi more. They hunted for the word 
which the teacher needed, ae for a needle, and they struck 
every word but the word "OHCoriain/' &niJ they became 
utterly discouraged- I — that ssjne teacher I am speak- 
ing ot — did not give in and had tbem take the whole 
period to pieces, but now they undeistcrod much less than 
when the first pupil told ma the contents. After all 
there wad not much to understand. The carelessly con- 
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nected and drawn Qut period gave aotbiDg to the reader; 
its essence was simple enou^: the poor and voracioiu 
people got away wilh duinpliogB, — th at a nd nothing 
tuure Uie Author bad intended to convey. VTcinde aU the 
fuaa about the form, which was fauhy, and bj endeavour- 
ing Ui get 0.1 it, 1 only apciled tbe whole class for the real 
of the aftemnoQ, and had cruahcd and niioed a masiS of 
bmidin^ flu were of li many-sided comprehensionT] 

UpoD aoother occasion I in the same ainful and moD- 
etTouB tnniiner witaUKl my Ham on fixplnlning the ineanin|[ 
of the word " instrument," and with the same disotitruua 
rGHulL On that aama day, in the claas uf drawing, popil 

Ch protested against his teacher, who deiuanded that 

the dm wing-books should have " RomMshba'a drawings" 
wriltbQ upoa them. He said that they had theuiaelvea 
drawn in the boika, and that RonutahkR had only b.venled 
the fi^re and that, therefore, they ought to write " Ro- 
mj^hka's composition," and not "Rom^ehka's drawiug" 
In what way the dijjtioction of these ideas had found iCd 
way into his h«ad — juat as now and then, though rarely, 
participles and introductory clauses appeap in their com- 
positLous — will remain a mystery to me, into which it 
will bo best not to penetrate. 

^ The pupJ. mual be given an opportunity to acquire new 
ideas and words frnm the general contOKtT] "When b« 
hears or reads en untnLelligible word iti an intelligible 
sentencej and then meets it in Another seuteoce, he dunlj 
bt^njj 10 graap a new idea, and he finally will come to 
feel the need of usiog the word by accident ; once used, 
the word and the idea become his property. And there 
are a thousaud other ways. "^But coascioufily to give the 
pupiJ new ideas and forms of a word is, in my opinion, 
as impossible and fruitless as to teach a child to walk by 
the law of equilibrium.] 
r Every such atU^mpt does not advance the pupil, but 
only removes him from the ft'rn toward which he ia to 
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j tend, like tha rude baud of a nmn, which, wishing to help 
I ^11b fltiwer to open, cmahee everything all around and 
( viokutl)' upens Lbu Hower by its ptitaKj 



WHITTNG, GHAMWAB, AND PENMANSHIP 



Writinff waa taugl^t In the following mannort The 
pupils wtii'u tau^jhtr aiiuultauuuuaty lu rucMiguizb and dmw 
the letters, lo Kpell and write the words, and to uudcr- 
Btaiid wimt lliey^ bad ruoil, and to write it down. Th»y 
stood at the ivall. marking olV apacea for thems^Ivea with 
chalk on thu liimrd j uoe of thuiu dititalnd whatuver 
occurred to him, and the others wrote. If there w^re 
many of them, they wore divided into several groups. 
Then the othura, in fiucce^iou, dictated* and all read each 
other's writing. 

They wrote printed lettera, and at Grat corrected tlie 
inistakes of the incorrectly Eormed syllables and the sepa- 
ration uf the wordj?, then the mietakes o—~a, and then 
ye — fi} and so Forth^ Tbia claas Formed it^lf quite 
iMturally. Rvery popil who has Ifiarned to mak^ the 
letters is poasijssel by the paasiou o( writing, and, at 
£r?t^ the doors, the outer walls of the ai^oolliouse 
and oE the huts, where the pupils live, are covered with 
letters and worda, and it affurda them the greatest pleas- 
ure to ba ahli^ ii> write out whole sontencoa, Buoh as 
"Marfdtka has had a fight with Olgiiahka to-day," 

In order to organize this class, the teacher had only to 
show the chUdrea bow to csrrj od the alTair by tbeiu- 
eelves, jiist as a grown-up pergou leaches childreo any 
kind oE a game. Indeetl, this claaa baa been conducted 
■without change for two years, and every time as merrily 
and aa Interestingly aa a good gama Here we have read' 
iag, and proDuocialiouj and writing, and giammar. With 
mch writing we obtain in a oaCnral manner tho mout diifi- 
^The ctdfll diQicintJea of lluaaian ortJio^Lipbr. 
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cult thmg for the initial study of knguage, — the faith ia 
the stability of the form of the ^ocd, aot only the printed 
word, hut also the oral, — one's own word, I think chat 
every toacher who haa taagbt language, in additioD to 
the UB6 of Voflt*5kov'fl grammar, baa come across this diffi- 
cult j- 

Suppose yoD want to direct the pupil's attention to 
some word, any " me." Tou catch liia sentence: " Mik^ 
bhka pushed lue down the porch/' he eaid. 

" Whom did he push down i " you ftay, askirig him to 
repeat the senli^ncej and hoping to get " tuo." 

" Ua," he repliea. 

" No, how *hd you aay it 7 " you ask hiuL 

" We fell down the porch on Bcctmut of Mikfshka ," or 
" When hs pushed us, Pmskiitka flew duwn^ and I after 
her," he replies. 

Try to had the accusative singular and its ending in 
that. But he doea not sob any difTerence iu the wurda 
which he employed And if you take a book or if you 
repeat hia worda, he will be analyzing, not the living word, 
but aomethiog quite differeat. When he dictates, every 
word of hia is caught on the wing by the other pupils and 
is written down. 

" What did you say ? How ? " and he will nnt ba per^ 
mitted to change a single letter. Then there are the 
endless debates about one having written ao and another 
so, and soon the dictatiug pupil begins to refle^it aliout 
what he is to say, and he begins to understand that there 
are two things in speech, ^ form and eontenta. He aayfl 
a fjerUiin eenteuce, thinkiug only of its njeanii^, and it 
eflcapes his hps like ooe word. They begin to question 
him, " How ? What t " and he, repeating it several liuiea 
to himaelf, becomes sure of the form and frf the compo- 
nent parts, and hxee them by meana of words. 

Thus they write m the third, that is, the lowest, 
claaa, some writing in aodpt, and others in printed lettois. 
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9 not only do not inBist on wriUug in acriptj but if 
were anything which we should permit oureelvefl 

pToliibit the pupila, it wuuJd be their writiDg in acript, 
which ruins their haudwritin^ nnd is illfgible. They get 
UHud to aeTipt in a natural mzinnt^r : oue Jt^ruB ono cr two 
letters froiu an older boy; others learn from them, and 
frequently write like ihid : uuc/o ; utid befuro a week has 
ptLSUvd, Ihey all write in script. 

With puii ui/mahip there happened this Bummsr the 
Bame that hud happenvd with the ujuchanical reading. 
The pupils wrote very wretchedly, and the new teatb^r 
introducEsd writing from copy (ugim^ a uomfortAlle and 
eaay method for the teacher). The pupils lost interest, 
and we were eomptilled to ubjindon peumanfibip ^ind were 
unable to discover a njeans for improving the handwriting. 
The oldest cla^s found that meana by itself. Having finished 
the writing of snored history, the pupils began to ask to be 
allowed to tdte their copy-bo^ka homo. These copy-hooks 
were soiled, turn, and horribly scribbled over. Thu precise 

matbem&lician R aaked for some scraps of paper, and 

began to rewrite his hialcry. They all t'Hik a liking for 
that. " Let me have paper t tet me have the copy- 
book ! " aod tliern waa aturtiul thu fasluon of iionmanship 
which baa continued up Co the present in the higher 
daaa. 

They took their copy-booke, placed before them the 
model idphabet^ copied each letter, and conleoded with 
other. Ill two weeks they made great progresB. 
early all of us were as children made to eat bread 
with our other food, though we did not like it, and yet 
now we do nut eat otherwise than with bread. Nearly 
all of us were compelk'd to hnlJ the pen vrith out- 
fllretthed fiogers, but we held it with bent fingeca because 
they were abort, — and now we atretch our fingers. The 
queation then is: Why did they torment ua so when 
what ia necessary comes later quite naturally ? Will not 
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the Jeeira and ihe ucc^^BHity of knowl^ga o£ anything elae 
ccuie in the same v&y ? 

hi till! Becund cla^s composiltonB are nritil«D oq elotus 
from onJ atatiea Oaken from eacred hiatory, aecJ these art 
Ifttcr copied on ^)iipi?r. In iho bwuflt, tlie third class, they 
wTLte au)'thing they can tb;uk of. In addition to th&l, 
the yuun^fiat in tha evening write single Bcnlencefl, com- 
pueud b^ ail toycthi^r. Uuu writes and ihe others whisp^ 
among themselvea, noticing hi^ raistakes, and wut only 
for tliu eud, when they may catch him oq a wrong ye 
iuatead of an e^ or in au iuc^rrcutly placed prepoaition, 
aud somBtimes, in order to niaki; sume Irlimders ihem- 
aelvea. It affords them great pleasure to write correctly 
and to Goireot the miatitkefl of othoTB. TJie older ones 
get hold of any lettev they can had, exercise tbemselvea 
in the correctinn of mialftke.'?, and use their utmost 
eadeavuur to wriL^^ vreU; but they cannot endure gram- 
mar and the analysis of the language, and, in spite of our 
former bias fur analyaia, admit it ouly m very small pro- 
nortionH. and fall asleep or evade the da^aea. 
I We h&ve made all kinds of experimenta in the inatnio- 
tion of grammar, aud we must confess that not one of 
them has attained itf imd, — to make thifl in^tniction 
laterestingT/ In the second and the Srat daases the new 
teacher maae this summer on attempt at eiplaining the 
partH of the seiitencet and a few of the childran at hrst 
took interest in tjiem as in charades and riddles. After 
leaaiina thej' freqinsntly hit upnn the idea of proposing 
riddles to each other, and they amused thenii^lves in pro- 
pounding each other such queationa aa *' Where m the 
pretlicatu V on a par with " WTiat sits on the hed hanyiog 
down ita feet ? " Of npphcations to correct writing there 
were notie, and if there were, they were more faulty than 
correcL 

Jnat the name happens with the letter o, when used for a. 
You tell a papil that it is pronounced a hut written o,^ 
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he wril^e Tohoia, jnoiina (iostead of rabota, vialiTia) \ 
jou tell bitD that two predicfttefl are aepnrated by a comma, 
and bt! writee Iit^jUyU^mi/y and sufurLli. It U imiKmeiUlb 
to demand of him ihat he flbould each time give himself 
an acoount oF what in each sentoacu is ll modiElur, uini 
wh&t a pr^icfite. And if he doea fender himself an 
occdunt, he, duriu^ the proi^^n of the search, loBen all 
feelxiig which he needa iu order to write correctly the rest* 
not to mention the fact that during the syntactic fuialysis 
the teauhut \& ouustaiitly compelled to use cunning before 
his pupils and to deceive them, which they are well aware 
of. For &Aaui]jk : we cume aL;n>Bs the t^enUiUce, " There 
were no mountains iipon oGrth."' One said that the 
subject waa "esirlh/" another aaid that the Bubject wna 
" jnomitaina," while we declared that it waa an impersonal 
flenteuce. We saw that the pupilfl aiwjuieaejjd only out of 
poIiteuesB, but that they kuew full well that our answer 
waa more stupid than theirs^ which we inwardly admitted 
to be s<k 

Having convinced ouraelve* of the inconvenience of 
syntactical Emalysia, we tried the etymological analyflia, — 
parts oF speech, declensions, and conjupatious, and we also 
pounded to eu.ch otiier rlildlea about the diitive, nhout 
the infinitive, and about adverbs, and that resulted in the 
same tedium, the Baiue abuw of the iniuence ^ned by 
us, and the same inapplicability- In the upper class they 
always write correctly gc in the dalivn and prcp^sitinnal 
casi;^, but when they correct that miatake in the younger 
pupila, they are never able to give any reaaon why they 
do so, atid they muat be reminded of the eases, id order 
to remember the rule : " Tc in the dative." The yonugeat, 
who have not yet heard anything about the parts of 
speech, frequently caU out sehye ye, not knowing them- 

■ The dLffidulty in tbt Runsliin aenleTK^e \^ thai the subjori. 1^ put In 
tltfl ^ikHi^e ciH aJMr 9, UBgaUVti ou; uJ>, huicn the MHUUiiGe bKocnei 
bupanonAL 
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eelvea wh^ tbey do w, and appar^ntlj bjkppy to h^vG 
guessed righL 

I Iried i>E late an exerciBB of my own invention wilb 
the second class; it was one I, liie all inveotors, wsa 
dLTTEE^d away with, and it aj^pi^ured unusually t^nvenient 
and ralii>tinl to me until 1 convinced myself of its tncca- 
aiBteneibs thruush practice. Withcjut nftminp tJifl jiflrta of 
tbe Beittence, I made them write anything, Ere^ueoUy 
giving them the theme, that is, the aubjecL, and tnaking^l 
them through queatiuDi^ eipaud Cht; eentencei by adding 
modifiers, new predicatn^n, auhjectJi, and modifying ciausea. 

" The wolves are runniug." Wheo 7 Where ? How t 
What wolves aro tunning 7 Who else is running T They 
ara running, and what else are they doing ^ 1 thought 
that by getting used to questions demanding this or that 
part, they would acquire tho distioL'tiuD of the parts of the 
sentence and of the parts of speech. So they did, but 
they grew tired of this, and they inwardly askpd thetn* 
selves what it was for, &o that 1 myself was compcUi^J to 
ask myself the same question without finding any answer 
to it- Neither man nor cliild liKes, without a fitruggle, to 
give up the ii-ving word to be mechimically diBmeinbered 
and diafiguitid. TJ;ers ia e. eertsii feuliug of aelf-preaervB^ 
tion in the Uviug word. If it is to devebp, it tende to 
develop independently and only in conformity with all 
vital caniiiCioDa. The moment you want to catch that 
word, to tighten it in the vise, to plane it off, and to give 
it such adumuienta as this word ouijht to gut, according 
to your ideas, this word and the live tbc^ight and meaning 
connccteii wiUi it becomes oumpreased nnd conceals it^^teU, 
and in yciur hsnds ia left nothing but the shell, on which 
you mny expend all your cunning without harming ot 
helping that word which you waited to form. 

The syntactical and grammatical analyses, the exercises 
in the expansion of the sentences, have been csjried on in 
the ae^^nd class until now, but they proceed indolently 
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and, T aiippoflp, will soon entirely ilisappesr of their own 
ftooord- Id addition lo these, we uao the foJlowiug as au 
everdae in langnage, althou^ it ia not at all ol a gram- 
matical chjuuuter : 

(1) Wo propose to form periods out of certain given 
words : Nikoldtf, vTood^ learn, anl they write, " If Nikohiy 
had not been chopping wood^ be would have come to 
learn/ or, *• NikoMy is a good wood chopper, — we must 
It^am from him," and 6o forth. 

(2) We compose verses on a given measure, which 
exereise amuaiis particularly Lhe oldwat pupila. Thtt v^ratis 
turn OQt somethiDg like thia; 

At the wind&w bHs a man 

Id a UfTD coati ; 
In the street a peasant teadi 

By B rope h goat^ 

(3) An eierciae which is very succesafnl in the lowest 
claa»: a certain word ia given, at £rat a noun, then an 
adjective, an adverb, a preposition. One of the pupils 
goes uutsifie, and of those who remiun each most form a 
aentent^e, in which the word ia to be contained The one 
who went out must ^leaa it. 

All theae eiereisee — the writing of sentences from 
given words, the versification, and the guGssing oF words 
— have ono common aim : to convince the pupil that tho 
word is one having its own immutablo laws, changes, 
cnt^inpra, and (jorrohtUona hetwwn LhesB endinga, — a 
conviction which is ]at« in entering their minds^ and 
which is needed before p^Tamar. All theso GKetciaea 
give them pladsure ; all tho ^TaiumaLical exercisos breed 
tedium. The stran^etit and most significant tiling la that 
grammar is dull, although there is nothing easier. 

The moment yon do not teach grammar from a hook, 
"beginning witli delmitions, a flin-ywuH^ld cliild in half an 
hour begins to decline, conjugate, diatinguiah gender^ 




numb^rB^tenssa, sobjects,aDd predicfltps, and you feel that 
h& kuDWB il all aa well as you do, (In our lucality, lhi*ra 
is no neuter gender : guDj hay, butter, window, everj'^ching 
is shst and grajuuiar is oE no avail here. The oldest jiupils 
have known gramnuir for three jeara, and yet they make 
blunders in gender, and they avoid tlian^ only tu llie extent 
of oorrectiuua made and in so far as rfca^ling help* iheuL) 
Why do 1 teai:h them all ttiut, when it appears that they 
know it as well as I do I Whether 1 ask hiia what the 
giinitwD phiml fominino gender of *'greflt" la, or where 
thti pi'edicale, and where the modi^ers are, or wli(i.t the 
origin of auch and such a word ia, ^he ia in doubt only 
about the noiueDclalare, LrLherwiae he will always use an 
adjective correctly in any c*to and number you please- 
Consequently ba knows deeleuaion^ He will never use a 
sentence without a predicate, and he does not mix it up 
with its complement. He naturally feela the radical rel^ 
tion of words, and be is more conscious than you of the 
lawH by whitih worda are formed, becauao no one more 
frequently invents new words than children. Why, then, 
this nomenolature, and the demand of philosopliictd defi- 
oitiona, which are abov^ his etrcngth 7 

The only explanation for the necessity of grammar, 
Qutsido of the demand mode at ciumlnatLutis, may be 
found in its application to the regular exposition of ideas. 
In ray own cicperience 1 have not found this applicaiiou. 
and I do not find it in the examples of the lives of people 
who do not know grammar and yet write correctly, and of 
candidates of pbilohigy, who write iucorreetly, and I hanily 
find a hint of the fact that the knowledge of grammar it 
dppliwd U> anything whatever by tlip pupila of Ibe Y^uaya 
Polyana achooL it seems to me that grammar goes by 
it^lf AH a useleRA mental •^ymnastie exercise, and th^it the 
lauguagSj — the ability to write, r^ad, and umlerstaud, 
goes by itselL Geometry and mHthematicH in goiierii 
aitio appear at Brat as nutluug more than uental gym- 
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caaUcs, but with this difference, that eveiy propoaition in 
geometry, eveiy mathemalical detiuitioD, brings with it 
further endleaa deducti^tna and npfjlicatiima ; ^hile in 
grfLniinar, even if wq shuuld agreti v\ih Ibow wLiu b&s in it 
an application of logic to languflge, there ie a very narrow 
Lmit U> UibHtt ilfiiliietionH atid applioLtiuiid, Tlie nioini'tit 
a pupil in one way or other masttra & laogviagt, aU appli- 
cations from graniiDiir t^^ar away anil drup off aa some- 
thing dead and lifeleea. 

We personally are not jot ahia comyklctely tn r{?tiouuce 
tht> tradition th^Lt grammar^ in the 8ense of the kwe of 
lanpuaj*e, ia neccasa-ry for the regular exposition of ideaa j 
it even seems to us that the pupik have a need of 
grammar, and that in them^ unconscioaslj lie the lawa 
ui (jnitniTiur ; Imt wa are conmcisl tJiat the grammar, euch 
aa we know it, ia not at all the one which the pupHa n«ed, 
and that in this habit of teachin^^ ^animnr lies some great 
biatcirical misimder^tandiDg^ The child leHma that ye 
ifl to be written in the word *"t^ C^lf), not becaiiae it is 
in the dative, however fi-equeully he may have ht'on told 
BOj and not merely IseL^ause he hlindly imitates that which 
be has seen written down a number of limee, — he gen- 
eralises these examples^ only not in the form of the da- 
tivOt hut ID Slime uilif^r manner. 

We have a pupil from aootlier school, who know^ ^rrftm- 
mar eicellently and who \b not nhle to distinguish the 
third person from the infinitive rufiexive, and another 
pnpil, F^Ua, who hiw no coinTptinn of the infinitive, and 
who, nevertheless, makes no uiiaiako, for h^ explains the 
difficulty to himself and to others by adding the word 
'■ will " ^ 

In the T^naya Poly^iaa school we r^ard all known 
methods fur the etudy of langUDge na legitimate, as in the 

^Tlie third perMiTi pre^nt and thu intlnklvfl dlffi^i- cnFv by aivift 
«]gti. Of iiocrsiiJ[y, w pawu;c hcul to be Dmlued here, u' b^jig oua 
coiupraheuuble ouJf bo a fiiiuiui HLudenL 
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case of the study of the nidiuientA, and vq employ tbom 
to just 9uch ao extent as Ihey ore cheerfully acx^pted by 
th& pupils aod in accordo-Dce with our knowledge ; at the 
aame time we consider none of these methode esoeptional, 
and we coutmually try tu find new niBthoda. We are oa 
little in accord with Mr. Perevly^ski's method, which 
did not stand a two days' eEpericneiit at tbff V^nnya 
Polyjlna school, as with the very prevalent opinion that 
the citily method tu leiun Inn^age ia through writing, 
albbough writing forms at the Y^naya Polyioa bcIllkiI 
the chief method of language instrnetioit. We seek uid 
we hope to hnd. 

OOUPWITIONS 

Tn the first and aei^oni olnsa the choice of compointiaDi 
13 Mt* U> tli^ ^tuduDbs tlmiuHc^Ivea A favoartte snbjeot 
foi compositions for the tirst and the second class is the 
history of the Old Testament, which they write two montha 
after the teacher hEkS told it to them. The &rat dafis 
lately began to write the New Testament, but not ap- 
prQximfl.tely oa well as the Old; they oven made more 
orthographical mistakes, — they did not nnderatuid it aa 
welL 

Id the first ckaa ws tried compoaitioua on given thniu»^^ 
The firnt theniee that mosit nnturally occurred to tis were 
the ikaciiptioua of simple objects, such a« {-rain, the httust'. 
the wood, and ao forth ; but, to our great ^rprise, ihese 
demands upon our pupilii almost mede them vnmp, ond^ 
in spite of the aid affortled them by the teacher, who 
diiiclod the deHuriptioii of the gniin into li descriptioD of 
its growth, ita change into bread, its use, — they emphali- 
cally refused tn write upon such themes, or, if Ihey did 
write, they made the most incomprehensible and Bcnae- 
less misfakes in orthography, in the langnage and in the 
meaning. 

We tried to give tbem the deacpipdon of certain eveate, 
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and all were as bappy aa if a proe^at had besa given to 
tbem. That which forma the favourite descriptioQ of the 
Btihoolfl — the so-L'oJltid simple ubjecta,- — piga, pots, a 
table — tamed out to be iDcomparablj more di^cnlt tbaii 
whole stories taken from tbeir memories. The saute mis- 
take wn^ repeated here ae iu all the uth^r subjects of 
instructioDj — to the teacher the simple^tt and uvint ^eneTal 
ajipK&fS &8 the eaaieat, whereas for a pupO only the 
complitJitfld ajifJ living eppf^ara eaay. 

All the text-books of the ualural sciences bi^^ with 
general kwSt the text-books of lang^iage with deficitions, 
hirttnr)' witlt the division itito peiicMb, and uvea geometry 
vitb the detiuitioQ of the concept i\( sjiace and the utdtbe- 
lUflticnl point. Neatly every t«icher, being guided by the 
same manner of t hink ing, ^ves as a br^t compositioa 
the definition of a table or bench, without taking the 
trouble Ur consider that in order Ic define a table i^r 
bench one hag to stand on a high level of a philoaophicol- 
dialeetiii develop tn tint, and that the eame pujiil who weepB 
over the composition on a beneb will exceilently describQ 
the feehng of love or anger, the meeting of Joseph with 
Iti^ brothers, or a light with hia companion. The bubjectfl 
of the compoaitions were naturally chosen from among 
descriptions of incidents, relations to paraons, and the 
tepetitioD of stories told. 

The writing; of coTrpositiona is a favourite occupation. 
The moment the oldest pupjla get hold of a pencil and 
paper oiitmde of Bchool, they do not write '*Dcar Sir," but 
some fairy-tale of their own compositioiL At Brsl 1 waa 
vexed by the elumsineas and JiftpropoTtionatenesfl of the 
stmc'Lure of the compositiona ; I thought 1 had properly 
inspired them with what was neecaaary, but they mis- 
umleriiUiocl me, and everything went hadly : they did not 
s«em til recognise any other Deeesaity than that of writing 
witlumt mintakea. But nriw the time has come in the 
natuial course of events, and frequently we hear an as- 
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pr&satOD of diseatifiEactioQ vhen the composilion is oimeo- 
efisnrily drawn outj or when there are frequent repetilionft 
and juiupa from one subject to another. It is hard lo 
defkkG wherein their demands consist, but these demands 
are lawfuL " II a ulumsy 1 " some of them ciy. li^l^iiing 
to the composition of a companion; some of th^m will 
not ruiui th*iir own after thuy liavu found that the f?on3po- 
sition of a comrade, as read to them, is good ; soma tear 
their oupy-booka out of the hnnds of the teacher, di^ 
satisfied to hear it Bouud dilT^rently fxum what they 
wautoti, and read it theingelves. The individual chaiac- 
ters are Wginning to express themsclvtn so ilalinitel^^ that 
we have eK|Jtriinentt!d on mfikinj^ the jmpih^ guess whose 
compOHition we have been reading, and Lbe first clu^ they 
gness without a mistake. 

ExigencioA of spai^ make ua delay the description of 
the instruction in language and in other sabjeotB> and the 
extracts from the diaries of the teachers; here we shall 
only quot« epecimena from the wiiUugs of two atudenta 
of ihe first clnsfl without change of orthography and punc- 
tuation mtirks, as given by them. 

Compogition by B {ao exceedingly poor pupil, bnt 

&D original and lively hoy) about Tilla and ahmt study. 
The Lompositioa about study waa quite raccessful with 

tlio Ixiya. B is deven yeara old; thifl is his third 

wintor at the Y^snaya Polyfba school, but he has studied 
before. 

"About Tilla: 
On the following Sunday 1 again went to Titla. When 
we arrived, Vludimir Aliiksliidrovich PJiys to ua and Vibka 
Zhdinov go to the Sunday schooL We went, and went. 
and wont, and hBrely found it, we come and we see that 
all the teachers set. And there 1 saw the teacher the 
one that taught ua botany. So I aay good morning 
gentlaioeul They eay good morning. Then 1 ascended 
'into the claas, etood neat the table, and I felt an lonely. 
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that I took and Vi&nl about Ti5k. I wBnl Bud wept aiid 
I aee a woman selliug wbite-bread. I b^au to take mj 
money out uf my porkti. when I tonk it out 1 Imgtm to 
buy whit^brends, I btiugbt tliem and went away. Aud I 
saw sl^o a ratio walhin^ on a Lower and looking where it 
is burning. 1 am tlimugh with Tula." 

" Gompositirm of how 1 have been studying : 

" Whou 1 witfl tiigbt years old, 1 was sent to the cattle- 
yard at QriSmy. There 1 studied well. And theu I felt 
looi'ly, 1 liegaa lo weep. Aod the old woman to^jk a 
stick and began tu beat loe. And I cded worse tban 
ever. Anil a few days later J went hnme and told every- 
thing. And they took loo dway from there and gave me 
to Dilnka'a mother. I stm^icd well there and they never 
b^l cnu there, and I learned the wbule ABC there. 
Then they sent me to Fdka Demldovich. He beat me 
dreadfully. Quou I run away from hltn, and be told 
them to catch me. When they catched me they took 
me to him- He took me, stretched me out on a bench 
and took into bia haada u bundle ^f rawds aud b^mj to 
Btrike mo. And 1 cried with all my might, and when he 
bad beat me he made me read. Aiid he liim&elf listens 

and aaya: 'What? You mn of a b , just see bow 

badly you read ! Ah, what ei awino 1 ' " 

Now here are two specimens of F^ka'a compositions : 
one on the presented theme; the other, chosen by him- 
bgIEj on his travel to TiUa. (F^dka i^ studying the third 
winter. He ia ten years old.) 

" A bout grain : 

"Grain grows from the ground. At fir^t it is green 
graiu. Wlien it grows up a littbj thore f^jrimt from it 
ears and the women reap it. There ia also grain like 
gra^, that the cattle cut very well" 

That was the end ot it. He fell that it was not good, 
and was aggrieved. About T^ he wrote the following 
without corrections. 
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"About Tiila: 

" "When r waa amall I was fi^e 3^eara old ; then T heard 
the ptiopla went lo some kiud of Tilla and I mya«1f did 
Dot knuw what kind of a Tula it wris. So I asked father 
Dad ! ia what kind uf Tiila do you travt?!, <ih it muat be 
fine? Father says^ it is. So I £aj, Dad! take me with 
you, I will aee Tiila, Father aajB well all right, let the Sun- 
day Cijmo I will take you. 1 wtm happy liugan to run and 
jump over the henri. After those days oune Sunday. 
1 just gut u]i in the momiu^ and faCher was already 
hitching the horses in the yard, I begnu lo dreaa myself 
quickly. The moment I was dressed and went out into 
the yard, father had already hitched, the horses. I taX 
down in the eleigh and I atnrttNi. Wu travelled, and 
travelled, and made fourteen versts, I 8aw a tall church 
and I cried: f ather 1 bcg what a tall church. Father 
tiaya : there is a siuallsr ohurL'h but more hutilul, 1 b^ian, 
to ask him, father let ua go there, I will prBy to GoA. 
Falber wauL ^\^len we came, Lhey auddciJy rang the 
bell, I was frightened and a$ked father what it wa^ 
whether they were heating druma. Father says ^ no, mflBB 
is begiunJng, Then we went to church to pray to God 
When we were through praying, we went tr\ the markeL 
And 60 1 walk, and walk ami etumble all the time. I kept 
looking around me. So we eamo to the market, I saw 
they were HuUing wliite-breads and wanted tc take with- 
out money. And father saya to me, do not take, ot they 
will take yout cap ftway- I flay why will Ihey take it, 
and father aaya, do not take without money, 1 say well 
give me ten kopcka, T will buy me a small white-hreaA 
Father gave ma, I bought tliree whitfl-breftda and aLe thorn 
np and T say: Father, what fine white-breada. When 
we bought overything, we went to the horees and gave 
them to drink, gave them hay, when they had eatetj, w» 
hitched up the hordes and went home, went into the hat 
And undreased myself and began to tell everybody how 
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I was in Tula, and how father aiul I wers in church, and 
prayed to God Thtin I fell aideep and 1 ate iu luy drtam 
aa though father was BgHin going to Tula. I iirt mediately 
awoke, and 1 saw all were aaleepj I Look and went to 
sleep." 

DAOBED HIBTOBT 

From the fmindfLtiou of the school eyeo np to the 
present time the, instruction in sacn^l aniJ KuBsian historj 
haa been earned iox in thid manner ; The children gathof 
about thu ttflcjher, and tho teacher, heing only guided bj 
the Bible, and for Russian hietoij' by PogiSdin'a '^Uunnaa 
Period/' and Vodovdzov's collection, tells the p-Umj, and 
then a^H ijueBtions, and all begiu to BpeoJt at the same 
tdme. When there are too monj voices ^ipeaking at the 
aatne ti:rie, the teacher sto|>a tlieni, inakin}^ tlit^m epeak 
cue at a time; the moment one heait^teS) he eske others. 
When the teocJier notices that some have net understood 
anythin^^, he makee one of the beet pupils repeat it lor the 
benefit of those who have Bot underetood. This was not 
premeditated, but grew up naturally, and it haa been 
found equally sueceasful with five and with thirty pupito 
if the teacher foUowa nil, does not allow them to cry and 
repeat what has once been aaid, and does cot permit the 
ahcute to be<yiiTie luuddeDLng, but re^liLtiv^ that stream of 
merry aoimation and dvaliy to the extent to which ha 
Deeds it. 

In the Bummer, during the frequent visits and changea 
of teachers, this order was changed, and the teaching of 
history waa much Icph Buccossful The gciiiiruJ noise was 
incomprebenHible to the new teacher i it aeemed to bira 
that those who were telling the story through the ooisa 
would not be able to tell it singly ; it seemed to him that 
they holloaed only to make a noise, and, above all, ho felt 
uncoiEifrirtably warm in the mass of Chose cloF-ely pressing 
oa hia back and to the very moutha of the boys. (lu 
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order to comprehend better, the children have to be clc>8Q 
to the man who is epeakicg, to Stiu everj change at his 
facial eipreasiona, every motion of his. I have observed 
tnore than otica that thohe poBsagea ore bnat underaiood 
where the speaker makes a correct gesture or a coireot 
intonaticm,) 

The uew teachar introduced the sitbiiig on benches and 
single answcri The ono called out was silent and eo 
barrofised, and the teachei', looking oaide^ with a mc^ 
expi^eaaion of submisaion to fate^ or wit-h a meek smile, 
BBid, ■■ Well, anil thou ? Well, very well V and ao toiih, 
— - in that teacher's manner which we all know so well 

Moreover, T have convinued myself in ptactice that 
fux^TQ is nothing more iDJurioua to the development of the 
child than that kind of aingle qn^tioniug and the author- 
itative relation of teacher to pupusNarising from it« and for 
me there is nothmg more provoking thnn euch a spectacle. 

A big man torments a little fellow, having no right to 
do 90. The tocher knows that the papil ie torment^, as 
he stands bluehioj^ and perspiring before him ; he himsotf 
feelh uncomfortable and tired, but he haa a rule hy which 
a pipil may be taught to spetik alone. 

Why one should be taught to speak singly, nobody 
knows. Perhapa in order to make the child read a fable 
in the presence of hie or her Excellency. I shall prob- 
ably be told that witbi^uD it it is impossible to determine 
the d&groe of his knowleiJge. To whitili 1 shall anHWtrr 

Lthat it \m indeedrTmpossible for an outaider to determine 
ths knowledge of a pupil in an hour, while the teacher 
always feels the meoBLire of that knowledge without the 
pupil's answer and without ciamiontmnel Tt seems to me 
that the method of this single atkiug is the rsmiuisuence 
of an old auperatltion. Anciently the teacher, who made 
hia pupil learn by heart eveiything, could not, in any 
other way. determine the knowledge of his pupil except 
by making him repeat everything word for word. Then 
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it wna found that the repetition of words learoBd by beart 
was not knowledge, and ike pupils were made to repeat io 
their owd words; but the method of willing out singly 
and the damaud of anHweriug at the teochor'a request \sas 
Dot changed^ They left out oC consideratiao that ono raay 
expect at auy time and under all conditions IhEit the pupil 
will repeat the words of the paalier or of a fable, but that, 
it! ontiT to bti flblo to catoh thy ooolyuis of h^x.'cch ami to 
render it in his own worda, the pupil muat be in a certain 
favourable mood for it. 

Not only in the lower schoob aed in Ibti gjinuasia^ but 
even in the unirereities, I do not UDdj.'raijmd esamijiiiUonB 
According to given questions otherwista Ihau uuder a 
BjBtem of mcmoridng word for word, or sGnteucQ for 
aeot^nco. In my day (1 left the university in the yeai 
1845), I studied before Ihe eKamioaticna, not word for 
word, but sentfi'QCB for sertencBj and I received five only 
from those professuia whose notes 1 had learned by heart. 

The viaitora, who wore so dctriinenlal to the instruction 
in the Yisnaya Polyana school, in one way were very usfr 
ful to me. They completely convinced me that the reci- 
tation of lesfione and the examinations were a remnant 
of the ?uper9tition3 of the mediaeval school, and chat with 
the prL*sent order of things they were positively impossible 
and only injurious. Frequently I was carried away by a 
childish vanity, wishing in an hour's time to show to an 
honoured visitor the knowladga of tha pupils, and it 
turned out either that llie visitor convinced himself that 
the pupils know that which they did not ktiL'W (1 enter- 
tained him by some hocus-pocus) or that the visitor sn^ 
posed that they did not know that which they know very 
well Such a tangle of misunderstandings took place be- 
tween lue and the visitor — a clever, talented man and 
a specialiflt in his business — during a perfect freedom of 
relations! What, then, must take place during the in- 
Gpecti^uB of directorSj and so forth, — even LE we leave 
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out of moBidcration that disturbance in the progress of 
teaching and the mdeQmt«nes3 of ideaa produced in the 
pupita hj Bu<:b ei:aminiLtiQns T 

Al the preseDl iiiue 1 am conviuced of this : to make a 
T^Mui^ of all the papil'a knowledge is aa imposaible for the 
teochur as it is for an outsider, just bb it is iropossible to 
ma-ke a risum^ of m^ owq knowledge and yours in 
respect to any science whatsoever. If a forLy-year-old 
man were to he takeo to an axaimnatioa in geography, it 
would he aa Btu|ud and atrange aa when a ten-year-old 
child is li^d to the examination. Both of them have to 
answt^r by rote, and in an hour of tirns it is impoaaible 
to ^d out their actual knowledge. In order to tiad out 
the knowledge of either, it is neceasaty to live for oionUiB 

r'tb them. 
Where examinations are introduced (by ejiamination 
I undereLand everj' demand for an answer to a question), 
there only arises a new subject, deinsoidiug apeciat labour, 
special ability: that subject is called " preparalion for 
examinations or Idssous." A pupil in the gymnaeium 
studies history, luathematics, and, the main subject, the 
ftTt ot ansnering quoEttona at the eKaminationa. I do not 
regard tbia art as a useful subject of inatmction, I, the 
teacher, judge of the degree of my pupils' knowledge as 
correctly as I judge of the degree of my own knowledge, 
although neither the pupils nor I mjaclf recite any le^ 
Hons. If an outsider wonts to judge of the d^ree of that 
knowledge, let him live awhile wiUi uB and let him study 
the rtuiultd of our kinjwltidj^e mid thf ir njii'litMitions to life. 
There is no other meiuis, and all attempts at examination 
BTe only a decepticn, a lie, and an obstacle to instnaction. 
Iq matters of instruction there is but one independmt 
judge, the teacher, and only the pupils can control himT] 
During the history lessons the pupils answer all at 
once, not in order thot any one might verify their knowl- 
edge^ bat because they feel the need of strengthening br 
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meana of words the impreasioa which they have received. 
In the 9ummt!r ueiLbcr the new teacher uov I uaderstood 
that ; we saw in that only a verificatioQ of their knowl- 
edge, and so Wti Found it moi^ conv«i]ieiib to verify it 
singly. I did not then aa yet reflect on the reason for ita 
being todiuua and biid, but my faith in the rule up the 
pupib' freedom saved me. The majiirity b*gftn to feel 
dull; three of the iM^ldent boys alwnya unfiwiire<i alone; 
three oC the must timid wera cc^naUmtly aileot and wept 
and received zeros. 

Daring the summer I neglected the clo^Bes of sacred 
history, and the teacher, a lover of order, had full lihetty 
to seat the pupils on the benches, lu turment them i^\^\y, 
and to murmur about the 8tublK>rane33 ot the children. 
I aeveral timea adviaaJ hiio tu albw the children in the 
history class to leave the benches, but my advice was 
taken by the teacher as a sweet and pardonable originality 
(just as f know in advance that my advice will be 
regarded aa auch by the majority of readers), and the 
former order prev^ed so long aa the oM tcaeliur did not 
return, aud it was only in the diary of that teacher that 
auch entries were made: "1 cannot get anything out of 
SAvin ; Grfshin did not tell a tiling ; P^tka'a atubbomneM 
iH n fiurprisB l<i ma, — he liaa not flpokun a word ; Sdvin ia 
even worse than before" and so forth. 

Sdvin is a ruddy, chubby boy, with gleaming eyes and 
long lashee, the sou of an innkeeper cr a merchant, Ju a 
tanned Fur coat, in amall boots that fit him well, aa 
they are not hia father'a, and in a red cotton tiJiirt and 
trouaeffl. The (^m pathetic and handsome personaLtylif 
ihat boy struck me more especially hecause in the clasa 
of atitbmeticfBe was the firat, ou account of the force of 
his imagination and murry animationTI He also reada and 
wrilea not at all badly. But the moment he ia aaked ■ 
question ho presses hti= pratty curly head sidewise, tears 
appear on his long lashes, and he looks aa though he 
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wanted to hide aomewiiere from HveirbodyH and it ia e^ 
dent thai he is auCTermg beyoud t^nduruuce. If he 
m^e to leain by heart, he will re<^te a piec«, bat he 
Dot abla> or has not tfao conregej to exptesa aikything ini 
his owD worda. It b either Bome fear inspircid bj hxs 
former teacher (he had studied before with a teacher g( 
the clerical profe«aioD), cr Lack nt coafi'lvace in himself, 
or hia awkward poaitioo among boye who, in hb opinion, 
aland below him^ or arislocTatJaui or annoyance ihat in 
this flli>nfi he is behind the rest and beoauae he onca 
ahowt.'il himself in a bad hght, or h]^ little soul was 
offended by some careless word escaped from the teacher, 
or all these cttueee ai^Uiig t":igelher, ^ — God knows which, 
^ hut his bashf ulneae, though not a good f^tun^ in JU«lf, 
is certainly insepambly connected with everything ihat \s 
best in Iujj childish souL' It is posj^^ble to knrx^k all iha\ 
out with a physical or moral stick, but the danger is that] 
a]l the prccioua qualities, without which the teacher would 
find it hard to 1^ him on, might be knocked out at the 
Bame tiraeTT 

Thfi new teacher listened to my advice, dismissed the 
pupila from the benches, permitted them to crawl where-j 
ever they pleased, even ou h^ back, and that same day all 
began to rficite iocomparably bptter, so that the entry was. 
made in the teacher's diary^ " Stubborn &4vin aaid a fei 
ordfl." 

TlLBre ia in the school Hometbing indefinite, whid 
ahnoBt does not Eobmit to the guidance of the teacher,' 
and that is the spirit of the schooL This spirit is subject 
to cerlain laws aod to the n^ative inQut^nce of the 
teacher, that is, the teacher must avoid certain things in 
order not to break up that apiriL The spirit of the school 
is. for eiample, always in inverse relation to the compul- 
sion and avdnT of the si^hool, in inverse relation to the 
interference of the teacher in the pupila' manner of think- 
ing, in direct relation to the number of pupils, in inverse 
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relation to the liuration of a Igbsdd^ and bo on. ThJa 
epiril of the aubooi i^ something that is rapidly communi- 
cated from pupil to pupil, aoil even to tlie teachcT', Bome- 
tbing that in palpably expressed ia the aouud of the voice, 
in the eyes, the movetnenta, the tension of the rivalry,^ 
aouiutltiug very Lojigiblu, neeesBary^ and ejctrernuly pt& 
doua, and therefore flomethmg that ought to be the aim of 
every teacher, f Juat as tho ajiUva in the month is occeb- 
sary tot the digestion, hut la diaagreeaUe and sup^i^uouB 
wiiiiout food, even bo thia spirit of strained animation, 
though tedious and digagi'eeable outside the ctusfi. ia a 
nec^sary condition for the sftsimilfttioo of mental food. 
It ia impossible to invent and artilicinlly to prepare this 
Tnood, nor ia it ne<:essary to do so because it always 
nj£iJ:e^ ita apiiuLraticm of it& u^n a<Myitd, 

In the b^inning of the school I made mistakes. The 
moment a hoy began to comprehend hadly and unwill- 
ingly, wbbn the ao habitual dulneas of the acbvwl came 
over Mm, I used to aay, "Jump awhik I " The hoy 
began to jnmp; others, and be wilb them, laughed ; and 
after the jumping the pupil was a dift'erent boy. But, 
After having re|wel«d tbla Jumping several times, it turned 
out that when I told the boy to jump he waa-overcome 
by a greater tedium, and ho began to weepn jHe saw that 
he was not in the mood Jn which he ought to be, and 
yet he was not able to control hii^ own sojjj, and did not 
wish tc allow anybody else to control it] lA child and a 
man are niceptive only when in an pTclted state, there- 
fore it is a great blunder to look upon the happy spirit of 
a school as upon an enemy, an obstaclCj though we are 

f!in inclined U> rogard it as auuh.~| 
But when the animation in a large class is so strong 
that it interforea with a teacher in hia atteiupt lo guide 
the class, then one feeb tempted to cry out against the 
children and to subdue that spirit. If that nxLimation 
has the luiison for an object, then uoChmg better is to he 
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d&^ired^ But if the aoiiuatioa has paased over to ftuoCher 
objei^t, ikti fault is with tba teacher who dJd DoL managft 
that animation properly. The problem of a. Uacher, 
whicb. nearly every one carriea out unconaciovialy, cOQ- 
HistB in i:oustautly^jvuig food to this animatitjc imd 
giviug it the n>iaa, T You Eiek one pupil, and another 
witQta to njiawur: he kfiowa it, — he is bending ovtsr to 
you and gazing at you with both hia eyes ; he b scarcely 
able to keep his words boek ; he eagerly follows the story- 
teller and will not Forgive him a single mistake; ask 
hiui, aud he will lell you impassioaat«ly, and that which 
Lti will ttfU you will for ever Itupruss itself upon kia 
mind. But keep him in this teosion, without allowing 
him to talk for luiJf an hour, ojid ho wiJl pass hia time in 
pinching his aeighbour. 

Another example: Walk out of a class of the county 
school, or from a Qgrinaa school, where it has been quiet, 
lenviug the ordnr that they are to proceed with their 
work, QJid half an hour later hsten at the door ; the elasa 
ia ammated, but the subject of the animation is differecit, 
it is the so-called misL^hievoUHneoe. We have often mode 
tluB experiment in our clasBes^ Leaving the ctoss lu the 
middle, when tho shoutiTig wafl at the loudest, wu would 
rvtura to the d^r to listen, and we would dnd that th^ 
boys continued to tell their atorics, correcting and verifying 
each otheft and frequently they would entirety quiet down, 
instead of being naughty without us, 

Juflt as with tho onh^r of suating the pupils on the 
benches and asking them qutratioos singly, even so with 
thia order there are simple rules which one must know 
and withcFUt which the first expenment may be a failure. 
One mnat watch the criers who repeat the last words 
said, only to increase tlie noise. It ia noccasary Uj see lo 
it that the charm of the noise should uot become their 
main purpose and problem. It is necessary to tost some 
pupils, as to whether the/ are able to tell everything b^ 
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themBelvea, nnd ■whether they have frraflpod the vhole 
meaomg. If Ihere are Lon ni^ny jiupils, they ou^ht to bo 
divided into & numher of diviaiona, &nd the pupil 3 
ought to tell the re^pijctive atoiy to each other by 
divisions. 

Tbtire ia no ueed of Fearing becflUBfi b newly arrived 
pupil does not open his mouth for a month. AH that is 
newjsHarj' iato watch whether he is busy with the story 
or with something else. Generally a newly arnved pupil 
gniaps only the miiterial aide of the mntter, and JR aU 
rapt in observing how the pupib sit nud lie, how the 
teacher's hpa are moving, how they all cry out at once ] 
iih*i in It quiet boy, he will sit down just as the otbera 
do i if he ifi hohi, he will cry hke the Teiit, without getting 
the meauiug of what ih said, and only repofitiug the woniB 
of hia Deighboup. Tbe teadier and hia companione stop 
him, and he underetands that aomelhing elae is meanL 
A little time w^ill pitas, and he uill begin to tell a ^ovy. 
It is difficult to find out how and when the flower of com- 
prehension will ojien up in him. 

Lately 1 had occasion lo watch such an opening of the 
bud of comprohousioQ in a very timid girl who had kept 

flilent for a month, Mr. XJ was telling something, 

and 1 wiLB an outside spectator and mEide my obEcnations. 
TVhen all began to tell the story, I noticed that Ma^ 
fiJtka clind»e<l down from the bench with the gi'^ture 
with which story-teUen change the position of hearer Ua 
that of narratoFj and came nearer. When nU began to 
shout, 1 looked at her: she barely moved her lipB, and 
her eyea were full of thought and animation. Upon meet- 
ing Eiy ^laiica, she lowcrud hers. A minute later I again 
looked around, and she was again whiapehng something 
to herself. I asked lier to tell the story, and she was 
completely lost. Two days later she told a whole slory 
beautifully. 

The best prot^f that the pupils of our ediool remembai 
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what is toid (liflm is Found in the stories which they 
tbemsBlvea write dowa from meroory, given here with 
the correction of the orthographical luistukes only, 

Esfract ftom the note-book of ten-yejir-old M— — : 

" Gud fjonjmHTHitid Abrahitin to bring hia eon laaac as 
an olTering, Abraham took two servants with him- 
Isaac carried the wood and the fire, and Abraham carded 
the kuife. When they came to Blount Hor, Abraliam 
left his two i^rvunts there and himself went with Isaac 
up the mouutuiiL Sny-a Ifuac: ' Father, we have evBry- 
thing, where, th^n, is the victim 1 * 

*' Says Abraham : * God hoa coomtandad me to sacrifice 
thee; 

" So Ahrebam made a fire and put his son down. 

" Says Isaac : ' Father, bind m^, or else 1 will jump up 
and kill thoe.' 

'* Abraham took and tied him. He just swung hia 
arm, and an angel flew down from the heavens and held 
back his arm and said: -Abrabaui, do not place thine 
baud en thy young san, Ood seea thy faitL' 

"Then tbe angel says to him: 'Go into the bush, & 
wether ;8 caught there, bring hJm in pkce o£ thy son,' 
and Abraham brought a sacrifice to God 

" Then came the time foT Abraham to many off his 
flon. They had a acrvant Eliezer. Ahrahflm called up 
tha Borvaut and says he : ' Swear Co me that thou wilt not 
take a brids From our town, but that thou will go where 
I send the^,' 

" Abraham sent him to Nabor in the land of Mesopo- 
tamia. Eliezer took the camela and went away, IJVhi^n 
he came to a well he began to speak ; ' Lord, give mo Buch 
a bride, as will come first, and will give to <lrink to me and 
also to my camela,' — she Ehall be the bride oE my master 
Isaac,' 

"Elie;^et- had barely Raid these words, when a maiden 
came. Eliezer began to ask her to give him to drink. 
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Sbe gave him t^ drii^, Aad sttys Qbe; 'Maybe tliy cameb 
want to drink.' 

"SajsEUczer: 'AU right, give them to drinV 

" Sha gave the earoda to tiriTik, then Eliczer gave her a 
ni^cklaoe, aud eaya he: 'May 1 not stay uv^rmght in 
your house r 

•* Seys alio : ' Thou mayeat.' 

" When they came to the house, hei relatives vers G&^ 
ing BTipper, and they put Eliezcr down to eat supper. 

*■ Says Eliezer : ^ I will not eat until I have said ft 
word,' 

" fiLie^r told it to theitL 

" Said they : ' We are willing, how is she ? ' 

** They aaki^ her, — ahu waa williog. Then her father 
and mother blessed Rebecca, Elieaer sat dova with h^, 
and Lht?y rode awuyj aad Isaac waB walking over the 
field. Rebecca saw laaac and die covered herself with a 
towel Isaflo, wGi]t up to hor, took her hand, and led her 
to his house, and they wera married.*' 

From the note-book of the boy I — — F , about 
Jacob; 

" Hebecca had been sterile for nineteen years, then she 
bore twins, — Kflnu jrnd Jawib. Ksau \vaH lj. liuntor, jmd 
Jacob helped his mother. One day Esau went to kill 
beafiiiS and he killed ni^ne and came home angry; and 
Jacob 'waa eating a muss of pottage. Esau came and says 
he ; * Let me have of that mess," 

" Saya Jaeob : * Givo me thy birthright.* 

"SayaEsau: 'Take it.' 

" ■ Swear.' 

"Esau e^vore. Then Jacob gave Esau of the moss of 
pottflge. 

"When Isnac grow blind, he said: 'Esau, go and kill 
me some Teniaoc 1 ' 

" Esau went, Rebecca heard it, and aays she to Jacob i 
' Gk> and kill two goelinga.' 
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" Jacob w^nt and kiUed two goeliugs and bronglit them 
to hifi mnthep. Sho roaated. thtjm and wrapped Jacob in 
a skin, and Jacob brought the food Co hk £athet. and sa^s 
he : 'I have brought Lhee thy favourite diah.' 

" Sajs laaat; : ' Come op nearer to m©/ 

"Jacob came nearer. Isaac began to touch hia body, 
and saya he : ' It is Jacob's voice and £saa's bodj.' 

" Tht^n be blessed Jacob. Jacob just came oat of the 
door, and Ksan van\Q in Uinru^h Iht) docir, and Buys he: 
'Here, father, is thy favourite dish." 

■ Says Isaac : • Esau was here before.' 

*' ■ No, father, Jacob has deceived thee,* and he himself 
went through the door, find wept, and says he : * Let father 
die. and Lhen I wall get evou with thue/ 

" Eebeeca myn to Jacob : * Go &nd ask thy father's bene- 
diction and then go to thine uncle Labau.' 

" Isaac blessed Jacob, and ho went to his node Labsji. 
Here night overtook him. He ataywd civeniij»ht in ihe 
iield; he found a rock, put it under his head, aa:d Jell 
asleep. Suddenly he saw something in hia dream, as 
though a ladder were standing from earth to heaven, and 
the angela were going up and down it, and on the top the 
Lord himself was ^tajtdiug, and savs he : 

"Jacob, the land on which thou lieat I give to thee 
and to thy descendanttv' 

"Jacob arose, and oays he: ^ How teirihle it is here, 
evidently this is God's houae, I will come back from there, 
and will build a church here.' Then hti lighted a lamp, and 
he went on,— he saw shepherds herding some cattle, Jacob 
hcgan to ask of them whore bin undlii Lahon was living. 

" The Bhepherds said : ■ There is his daughter, she ii 
driving the eheep to water/ 

" Jacob went up to her, she could not push away the 
atone from the well Jacob pushed the atone away and 
he watered the gh^p, and &aya he: 'Whose diiu^hler art 
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" She replied : ' Laban's." 

" * I am thy cousin.' 

"Thtiy tdsr^ each Other and went home. Uncla 
Laban received him, and says bo : ' Jaccb, stay with me, 
I will pay tliflfl.' 

"Saye Jacob: '1 will not live with thee for pay, but 
give me thy younger dnughler RncheL' 

"Says libaai; "Live seven years with me, then will 
I give thee my younger danghter Rachel, (or we have no 
right to give a younger daughter away sooner.' 

'Jacob lived for seven yeara with his uncle, then 
Laban gave him Rachel" 

From the nota-book ttt eight^-year^ld T F , 

about J^aatih: 

'* Jacob had twelve sons. He loved Joseph best oi all, 
and hod made for him a mnny-colourcd AtG&s, Then 
J^aeph eaw two dreama, and be told tham to his brothera : 
* It Wftfl as though we were reaping rye in the field end we 
reaped twelve sheaves. My shoaf wa£ standing atraight, 
and the eleven sheaves wer« bowing before my sheaf.' 

" Kjiy the brothera : ' Is it really bo that we ahal) bow 
to thee ? ' 

" And he harl nnnther dream : ' It was qe though there 
were eleven attua in heaven, and the fiun and moon were 
bowing to my autr/ 

" Say father and mother : ' la it poasiblB WB ah nit bow 
before thee ? ' 

"Hifl hrothera went s hmg distance away to herd 
cattle, then the ffither sent Joseph to take some food to 
hia brothers. His brothera aaw him, and say they: 
'There Ck>me9 our reader of dreams. Let ua put him 
down in a hottotnlass well' 

" Reiiben wna thiokinj; to himself : ' Tlie moment Ibtty 
turn away, I will pull him out/ And there mercbauta 
came by. Says Reuben : * Let ua sell him to the Egyptian 
merchant^.* 
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" Thej Bold JosepK, and the merclmnts sold h'Tn to 
Potiphiii Ihd courtier. Fuliphor luved hiiu, and hla wife 
loved him. Potiplmr \ras absent aomewliGre, and hlA 
wife aaya to Joseph: 

Jcaeph, let na kill mj husband, aiid I will murj 
thee.' 

" Saf a Juscph : * li thou sayest that a Beccmd time, I 
will tell thy husband/ 

"She Look bim Ij^ hi9 garment and cried out loud 
The aervimts heard her and canie rushing in. Then 
PoLi[iher imiveiJ. JWn wife t<>ld liim that Jitetjph had 
intended to kill him, and ihen to many her, Potiphar 
ordered him Lo be put in jdl, Aa Jflaeph waa a pood 
man, he deserved well theie, and he was meda k> look 
aftor the prison. Once upon a time Joseph went through 
the jail and i^aw two men lultiug in eunuw, JostJ^U weut 
up to them, and saya he : 

Why are ye so aaddened ? * 

"Say they: 'We have had two dreams in one night, 
and there is nobody to eKploia them to ua.' 

" Soys Joseph : ' Wlint ia it V 

" The cupbearer hegflji to tell Mm : ' I dreamt that I 
had pickfjd three berries* squee^ the juice, and giveo it 
to the king/ 

" Saya Joseph ; ' Thou wilt be in thy place in three 
days/ 

■^ Then the steward began to tall : ' I dreamt that I 
carried twelve loav^ in a basket, and the bird flew about 
and picked at the bread," 

" Joseph ^d: * Thou wilt be hanged m three day^ 
and the birds will fly about and will pick thy body/ 

" And so it happened. Once Pharaoh had two visions 
in one night and he called together fill his wise men, and 
they could not explain his dreams, to him. The gd|^ 
bearer remembered and said : 

*■ ' I have a certain man in mind.' 
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"Tho Ving Bent hia carriage for hinL When he was 
■brought, the king began to say: 'X dreamt that I stood 
OD tho Ijunk of a rivc^r and thurs came out eevt^ Fat kme> 
and aeven leaa ones ; Che lean ones threw themaelves on 
the fat ones and nto tbem up and did nut giJt fat.' 

*'Aud be bad another vieioa: '1 dreamt that there 
were grtiwiDg eevcn full eara on one atalk, and a(?ven 
empty oul's ; the empty ones threw themselvea on the 
full onea. ato them up, and did not grow full/ 

"JoeeiJh naid: *Tlua in«ana that there will be Beven 
fruitful years and seven hungry yeara/ 

'• The king gave Joseph a gold chain over his Hlmuldtir 
and the ring from his nght hand, and told him to build 
granoriea" 

All that has been said refers to the teaching of eacred 
and EuEBian and natural hiatory, of geograpby, partly cf 
physics, chetoistry, zoology, in general of all Ruhjiicta 
eicept singing, mathematics, and drawing. About the 
loatructiou in sacred history in particolai at that time I 
must say as followa: 

rijBt, why the Old TeBtameut is chofien hefore anything 
else. Not only was the knowledge of sacred history 
demanded hy the pupils and their pareote, hut I alao 
discovered that of all oral information, which I had tried 
in the jieriod t»r throe ycura, uotliiug so fitted the com- 
prehension of the boys' minda aa tbe Bible. The same 
thing was repeated in aU the other schooLj whvdi I 
had had occasion to examine in the beginning- I tried 
the Hew Testament, Eu?^n hJatoryj and ^ography ; 1 
triad the fnviiuritu HuhJLji^t of our day, — the explanationa 
of the phenomena of Nature, — but nil that was easily 
forgotten and was not readily listened to. On the other 
hand, the Old Testament was remembered and gladly 
repeated, with enthusiasm, hoth at school and at home, 
aod it left such an impression upon the children that, two 
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mouths after it bad been Us\6. to them, they wrote down 
Bftcred hiatory from memory in their noto-bookH, with 
but few emisaioiia. 

It aeema to mc that the book of the childhood of the 
race will always be the beet book of the childhood of 
each tuB.lL It seema to me imposaible to put another book 
in its place. It s<3emB to ma injunous to ohauga and 
shorten the Bible, aa is done in Sormtag's teit-booka, 
mui 8t> forth. Everything, every word in it, is true, as 
revelation aud as art. Kcad about the creation of the 
world in the Bihie and in the shcirt Sacred History^ and 
Lhe tranJiformatlon of the Bible in the Sacred Hieior}' 
will appear quite unmtelligiblB to you ; from the Sacred 
Hifitory you c&Lmot leam olhensiee than by memoridiig, 
while in the Bible there is presented to the child a majes- 
tic and living picture, which ho will never fuT^L The 
omissions in the Sacred Bist^ry are quite unintelligible 
and only impair the character and beauty of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Why, for exeiople, do oU the sacred hibtoriea omit 
that when there was nothing, the Spirit of God was 
boroe over tne abyaa, that God, having created, eurveyed 
Hifl creation and saw that all was well, and that then it 
waa morning and evening uf such aiid such a day ? Why 
do they leave out that God breathed the soul ihr<njgb the 
noBtrila, that, having tnken out a rib from Adam, he 
filled up the place with fleeh, and so forth ? Let uncor- 
rupted children read the Bihlc, and then you will uoder- 
etand to what CEtcnt that is uece&eniy and true. It may 
be that spoiled young ladies must not get the Bible into 
their hanila, but when I read to pi?ftwnt ehildrea, I did 
not leave out a etngle word. And nobody giggled behind 
Bomebody'B bock, and all listened with trepidation and 
natural awe. Tbe sUiry of Lot and bis daughters, the 
atory of Judaa, provoke horror, not laughter. 

How comprehenaible and clear, particularly for a child, 
everything is, and, at the same time, bow stem and seii- 
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ontl I can't nndetstfind what kind of oo educatJon 
would be poBaibla if il w^re aot for that booh. And yet 
it seema if wc learn these aUtrica only in c^ildhnod and then 
p&rUy^ fur^et LhaiUt — ^whaL good am Lbtiy to us? And 
wotild it not be the same if ve did not know them at all } 
Thh RiKUits no mi\y m long as you do not tua(\h others, 
when you bnve a chance to watch Etll the elements ol 
your own dovelopment in other children. It fieeina llukt 
it is posaiWe to teadi Ibe childron tu write and read, 
to give them a coni-^pUon of hiatoty, gotigtaphy, and the 
phttnomena of Nature^ without the Bible and beForu the 
Bible; and yet that la not- done anywhere, — everj'where 
the child Ur^t learns thu Bible, ^toiies and extracts tvoja 
it. The first relation of the teacher to the pupil is hrtsed 
upon that book. Such & universal phonomenon ia not 
accidental My absolutely free relation to the pupils in 
the beginning of tho Ydsnaya Polydna school helped me 
to find an esplanution for this pheuomeuon. 
f^A child, or mtin, entering school (I make no distinction 
between one of ten, thirty, or aeveoty years of age), 
bnng:s with him hia familiar and favourite uiew of things, 
as taken away by him from life. In order that a man of 
any age whatsoever should b^gin to leani, it is neceaaary 
that he should liko learning. In nrder that he should 
like leaJning. he must recognize the falseue^a oiid insiifG- 
cienoy of hia view of things and he must divine the ne w 
world conception, which the inatniction is to open to him. / 
Not one mao ar child would be able to learn, if the ' 
future of his learning preseuted itself t^Lhiin only aa an 
art of reading, writing, and couutlng;! not one teacher 
would bn able to teach, if he did nut have in hia pijwer a 
higher world conception than what the pupils have. In 
order that the pupil may entirely fluirender himaolf to the 
tea/:het, there must be lifted for him one side of the shroud 
which haa been concealing from him all the charm of that 
world uf thoughtj knuwJedge, and poetry, to which in- 
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atrucliou was to iutroduce him. Onlj" by "biaog under 
tho sirtsll t)i tlml briJiiurt world ahead of him is the pupil 
ab]e to work over himself in Lhe maimer ici which we 
want him toTl 

What means have we^ then, to lift ih&t edge of the 
curtain for the ^upil ? Ab I have said, I thought, ju&t 
as nuay thiuk, that, hfding myaslf in thut world to which 
I am tS introduce the pupils, I could easily do so, and I 
taught the nidi mm to, I explained the pheuoniena of 
Nature, I told them, ae it saya in the A B C's, that the 
fruits of learning aro sweet, but the pupils did not beHeve 
ntQ and kept alooL I tried to read the Bible to them, 
and I completely took pcasession of them. The edge of 
the ourtaia wa9 lifted, aod they suirendeird tbeniselvtis 
to me UD conditionally. They fell ia love with the book, 
with the study, and with me. All 1 hajl now to do ww 
to guide them on, 

Afiet the Old Teabtmeut I told thom the New, and 
they loTed atudyiug and me more and more. Then I 
them universa], Huasian, and natural history, when 
were through with the Bible; they hateued to ev<erything, 
believed everything, begged to go on and on, and ever 
new perspectives of thought, knowledge, and poetrj wars 
opened up to them. 

It may he this vob an accident. It may be that in 
Bome other achool the same teaultB were obtained by 
heginuing in an entirely difTerent manner. Maybe, But 
this aecident^esa waa repeated too invsdably in nJl 
schools aod in all families, and the e^rplanatioo of this 
pheaomenon ia too apparent to me to permit of any 
assumption that it is accidental 

There is no book like the Bible to open up a new worl 
to the pupil and to make him without knowledge loi 
knowli3dge. 1 spoak even of Lhcse who do not look upon 
tha Bible as a revelation. At least, there ia no produc- 
tion that I knuw of, which unites all the sidea of huin&D 
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thought in such a compreMed pofttical form aa is to be 
found in Ihe Bible. All the queatioos fitim the phenomena 
of Nature are explained by this boob; all the jinniitiYe 
teluliunn of tuoii wilh each otbei; of Ihe fajnily, of tho 
atttte, of religion, ore for the fiiBt time conat-iouslj recog- 
nized in thia book. The generiilimtioiiJ!! ul ideoH, wiadom, 
in a cbildisbly simple form, tor the first time uptiU Ibe 
papil'B mind- Tbo lyrfciaui of David's psalms acts not 
only upon the miads of grown pupila, but everybody for 
the tirst tiiue leaine from thia book the whole thojin 
of the iipffH in ila iiiiiuitablo simplicity and Bin2TigLh, 

Who has not wept over the fltory of Joseph and hi& 
ing wilh bia bratheraV Who has not nflrrat^ 
%itli a Bintdug heart the story ot Samson bound aiid 
deprived of his hair, as he* tfl^king veogeance on hia 
enetnies, hiiuaelf perishes under the ruius of the fullen 
palace, and a hundred other impre-^giona, on which we 
have beeu brought up as on our mothers' milk ? 

Let those who deny the educational valuf of the Bible, 
who say that the Bible lias outbved it* usefulneBB, invent 
euch a book, such stories, which explain the phenomena 
of Njiture, or tho pheuomeua fi-om uuivoTsa] hi*i[ory, or 
from their imagiuation, which will be na readily received 
oa the Biblical Qcconnts, and then we shall admit that the 
Bible has outlived ita uaefulness. 

Pedagogy aervea as a verification of very many vital 
plitinomena, and of Eocial and abstract questions. 

Materioliam will then only have the right to announce 
itself a victor whisn the Bible of iiiut*Mi[Jism shall be 
written, and the children are educated by that Bible. 
Owen's attempt cannot be regarded aa a proof of auch a 
jhility, just aa the growth of a lemon-tree In a Moscow 
othonse is not a proof that trees can grow without the 
open sky and the sun. 

I repeat my conviction, which, perhaps, is deduced 
from a une^eided eiperiuuce. Without the Sible the 
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dovBlopmeitt of a child or & man ia nnlihiiiliable in oar 
society, juac as it vb^ nntbiobable in Greek soci^Cy witli- 
oub Homer. The Bible in the oolj buok for the firdt 
leading of children. The Bible, both ^ to its coDl«:nU 
and Co its itttiu, ought Ut serve aa a u;<Klel of aB tnanu&b 
aad renders £or children. An idiomatic tianalation u£ tha 
Bible would be the best popular hook. The appeomtco 
of Buch a tranelalion in t^ur time woold bo an epoch in 
the hiatoiy of the TfnasUn natina, 

Nfiw 0^ to tha iuatniotion in eocr^ h!tit<>iy. All ih6 
short sacred hiatoHea iu tho Bussiim language 1 coneideT & 
double urima : against its IioUqbbs, and a^^ukist poetrj* 
All these rifaciuiL'otos, having in view the faciiitj of 
the study of aaori^d hiatury, only make it more ^lifficult 
The Bible is read as a pleasure, at home^ leaning the 
head on the arm ; tha abbreviated stories are learned ^f 
heart with the aid o£ a pointer. Not only are thu&^r tthort 
Btoriea dull and incomprehensible, they also spoil tht 
ability to unJerntJiud the poetry of tba Bitfle. 1 have 
obeerv^ mote than once that bad. tininteUigible languor 
impairs the receptiveneas of the inner meaning of xhf 
Bible, Unintelligible words, however, such as occur in 
the Bible, are rememljered together with the incident*; 
they arrest the atteuLion of the pupils by their nove 
and, OS it were, servo ils guide-poals in ^eir stories. 

Very fniquently a pupii s^ieaka only in order to aalra 
use of a pretty phrase for which he has taken a liking, aad 
then the simpLuity of imbibiug the eonu^nla only is ^oue. 
I have alao observed that pupils from ether schools always 
feel much less or cot at all the chjirin of the BibUcal 
Btoriea, which is destroyed by the necessity of memorizing 
and by the rude methods of the teacher eonnecu^ with 
iL These pupils htLve even spoiled the younger pupils 
aad their brothers, in the Duuiner of whose nartatiod 
thore were refleetod certain trite methoiis of the abbrevi- 
ated sacr^ histoiies. Sach tiite stories have, by means 
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of these injuriouB booka, found their wa^ among the 
inasseB, and fr^queotlj the pupUa bring with them from 
home peculiar legends o£ the creatioa of tha world, of 
Adam, nod of Joseph iho EeAudfuL These pipLls do not 
eiperien^jti thai whieh the fr^h pupila feel when they 
listen to the Eihie aad with IrojhidatJon catch ofich word 
and thitik Ihut now, at last, all Lhe wisdom^ oE the world 
will be revealed to them. 

1 have alwnya tjin^bt sflfirfid hiat^Jiy from ibo fithle, 
fiiid I regiiid auy other inatnictioii as injnrioua. 

Tlie New Testament ia siTuilarly told Qocordiug to the 
Gospel and is later written down in aole-hooks. The 
New Testament ia not comprehended ao well, and there- 
fore demaads luore Erequeut lep^Utions- 

Here arc a few Bpecimena from the atones of the New 
Teetacnent. 

From the copy-hook of the hoy 1 M , nbout 

the Lord's Hupper: 

" OiLce upun a. time Jesus Christ sent Hie disdplea to 
the city of JfsruFmlera and said to them : * If you come 
across a man with water, follow him and ask him: 
Master, show us a room where we can prepare Iho paaa- 
over. Ho will show you, and you prepare it there/ 

" They went and saw what He had told them, and they 
prepared it. In the evening Jeaus Him&eJf went there 
with His difioipleg. During the supper Jesus Christ took 
off Hifl garment and girded HiniHelf with a towel Thon 
he t<Jok the laver and filled it with water and went to 
each disr^iple and wfts^ha.! hia fect^ When Ho went up 
to Peter and wanted to wash his feet, Peter eaid; 
Lord i Thou wilt never wash my feet.* 

" Aud Jesus Chriat said to him : ' If [ am not going to 
wash thy feet, thou wilt not be with Mo in the Kingdom 
of Rejtvtsn.' 

" Then Peter was frightened and aaja he : ' Lord ! TTot 
only my feet, hut even my head and my whole body/ 
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"And Jeeua said to him: *Onl; the pure ooe W to 
get hie feet w!L3he<i/ 

"TheQ Jesus Christ dressed Himaelf and E^t dowo at 
the table, iGok the breads blessed it and broke it and 
b^an to give it to His dist^Lples, ocd H« said: 'Take it 
and cflt it> — it ja My body.* 

"They took it and ate it. Then Josua took a hcfwl a( 
wine, blessed it, and began to carry it around to the dis- 
ciplus, atjd Hn fiiiid: 'Take it and driuh it, — it ia My 
blood of the New Testament/ 

" They took it and drank it. Then Jesus Christ aaid: 
* One dC you will betray Me." 

" And the diaciplea bogan to say: * Lord, is it I J' 

" Axid saya Jeaus Christ : ' No.' 

" TheTi Jud&9 says ; ' Lord, is it I ! " 

" And Jtiaufl Clirist said Jiolf-aloud : ■ Tea.' 

" After that. Jesus Christ said to His disciples ; ' He to 
whom I shall give a piece of bread will betray Me/ 

" Theu Jesus Chtiat gave Judad a piece of bread. Then 
Satau took Lis ahode in him, so that he was sbashed and 
went out of the raonL" 

From the copy-book of the bny R B : 

"Then Jeaua Christ weot with Ilia disciples into tba 
garden nf (lethBemane to pray to God, and Be anid to His 
disciples : ' Wait for Me auJ do not aleep.' 

"When Jesus came and saw thai His diaciplea were 
asleep) He wakened them and said: ' You uould not wait 
one hour for Me.' 

"Then Hn went again to pray to God, Hei pmyed to 
God and said ; 'Lord, cannot this cup pass bj 7* and II« 
prayed ho long to God that He began to sweat hlood. An 
aogel Saw duwn from heaven and tief^an to fortily Jeifus.! 
Then Jpiius returned to His disciplea and aaid to themi 
■Why ore yo sleeping? TIkj hour is coming wheu tha 
Son of man will give Himself up into the hands of His 
enamies/ 
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" And Judaa said to the high priest : ' Whom T shall 
Mbb, thai ohq take.' 

"Then the disciples went aftor Jmob and they saw i 
crowd of jjoople. Judjin went up to Jesus and Wiinted to 
kiss Him. So Jesus s3.jb -. 

" • Art thou betmylng Me by a. kisa ? * and to the people 
fie aajB : ' Whom are yG Beeking ? ' 

" They said to Him : ■ JeaoH of Nazareth,' 

*■ Jvaus tiuid : * I fLOi Hu,* 

- With that word all fell," 

mSTORT JJfD GEOGBAFHT 

Having fiuiabed the Old Testament. I naturaU^ thought 
of tcflching }itfltoty and g>*ngrflphy, both because these 
Hubjecta are taught in all children 'a achoola, just oH I bad 
learned them, and because Che hiatoiy of the Jftws of the 
Old TeaLament seemed naturally to load the children to 
the quealiooa where, wben, and under what coDdiUong 
certain incidenta had taken place, what Egypt was, and 
Pharaoh, and the Assyrian kingt and eo forth. 

T began hintory, aa is always dono, with antiquity. 
But Qdither MuiUEceen^ nor Duncker, nor all my efforts, 
were flblo to mnke it interesting. They felt no intereat in 
Sesoatria, in the Egyptian pyramida* and in the Fhi:eiii- 
ciana^ I had hoped that questions, such as who the 
nations wertJ that hud anything tn do with the Jews and 
where the Jews hved aud wanderedj would iniereat them ; 
but the pupila were in no need dE this information. The 
Fharaoha and Egypt and Faleatine, which have existed 
aotDetime and aomewhere, do not in the least satisfy 
them. The Jewa are thdr heroes, all the ctbere are 
Tinnecesaary, auperfluous persons, I did not aucceed in 
making heroes out of the Egyptians and Phteniciana for 
lock of materiaL No matter bow much b detail we may 
know how pyramids were built, in what condition and 
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TelatioTi to each otiier the caateB were, — vjhai good u aU 
that to'utf — to ua, th&t is, the children T In those his- 
tories there is no AbraJi^m, Tsbac, Jacob, Joseph, SarDSoiL 
There were a few tJiii^s which they reiuemberod and 
hked in tmcient hiatorj, aucTi as Semiramin, and bo forth, 
but that wafi reLained onl^ mcide^ntully, not hocause it 
explained onjtliing, but because it was artiatic and faiiy- 
liku. But fludi [i[L5aa*^ofl ware rate; tlit* rwt was dull, 
aimless, and 1 waa compelled to abandon th« atud; of 
nniTeraal hiatory. 

1 was confronted with the same foilim^ in geography as 
in history. I sometimes tell them anything that occrnit 
to me from Gteok, English, Swiss history* without any 
connection, and only (is ob instruclive and artistic fable. 

Aftar universal history 1 had to experiment on our 
native Bu^ian history^ and I began that cheerless Huasian 
history, which we know so Vfell aw neither artistic nor 
iustructivej in the many remodellings from IsMmova to 
Vodovrtzov. I be^an it twice : the first time before hav- 
ing finished the wiiola Bible, and the second time after it. 
Before the Bible had been read, the pupila absolutely 
refused to remember the eaiatenoe of the lyors and OIi^s. 
The same tiling is repeated now with the younger pupiJa. 
Tliose who have not yet learned to enter into the meaning 
of what ia toH them, from the Bible, and to tender it in 
their own words, will listt'n to it for five timuH and wiU 
temeiuber nothiug about Rilrik and Yarosl^v. 

The oldest pupils now remember Russian history and 
make noti3B of it, but nowhere near so well as they 
did with the stories from the Bible, and thfy aah for fre- 
qiumt ry;>(!Litioftft. We tell tliem the stories froni Vodo- 
vi5;ov and from PogiSdin's " Norman Period." One of the 
teachers wa^ somehow carried away in his zeal, and, pay- 
ing no attention to my advice, did not leave out the 
feudal period, and land^ed in the hopeless tangle and non- 
sense of the MsCisUvs, Bryaohislivs, and BoleaUvs. I 
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entered the clasa juat as thej were to recite. It is hard 
to desi;^ribe nhut ri^oUy huppeaed. All weru ailenC fur a 
long time. Finally, thoae who were called out by the 
teacher begaa Uj speak, some of them more boldly and 
with a better disjilay of IDempn^ All their mental 
powers were direeted toward recalling the " hmny " 
tL^me?, hut what efLch of them bad dooe was a matter 
of aecondatj impi^rtoDce, 

"Bo he, — what ia it? — Barikav, ia it?" began one, 
" went to, what do you call it ? " 

" Mu^lavj Lev N^uMevLch ? " a girl helps him out> 

^'Mstislav/' I say. 

*'Aiid put liiiu tu rout" proudly eaya one. 

"Hold on, there waa a river there." 

" And his son collected an army and £mashed it to rovt, 
what do you call him ?" 

" I can't make it cut," says a girl who has a memory 
like a blind person. 

" It is Buch a funny thing," aaya S^mkn. 

*'What ia it, anyway, — Mielav, ChisUv ? The devil 
can't make cut what it is good for 1 " 

*' DoD't bother Die if you do not know any better 1 " 

" Ttm know much 1 Ton are awfully clever," 

"Don't push mot" 

Those who have tbe beat memoriea tried it once more 
and managed to say something if tbey Viom helped out. 
But all that was so monstroufl, and it ^fla such a pity to 
see these children (they were like heoa to whom grain 
tad been thruwn out before and now sand is given, when 
they suddenly l>ecome perplexed, b^in ic cackle, are all 
in a fintliir, and ready lo pick each other'a feathers), that 
the teacher and I decided never again to make ench miff- 
takus. Wi! [lansdd Imyojid thu feudal ]ierioii in eontiuuiug 
Rusaiao history, and here is what comes of it in the copy- 
books of the older pupils. 

From the copy-book of pupil V R ; 
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luJf of ttie men in boats, and half he left behind. When 
Afikdld and Dlr (lame ou^ with a tmuU rutinuej Oli^g'a 
tirmj jumped out from undemeLith the boats and rubbed 
flgoinat thGm. Then 01^ lifted up Igor and saJd^ 

" ' Vou atu no prunes end cot of a princel}' race, but 
here is the prince.' 

"Then Ol^g ordered them to be killed and conquered 
Kiev- 01^ remained there, mode that city a capttJU, and 
called it the mother of nil Busaian citiee. Then he 
ordered citiea and fortresses to be biiiJl, imd sent the 
boyars to collect tiibute, and they brouglit* it to him. 
Then he went to wage war with the neighboaring tribes, 
uid he conquered very many of theu. He did not want 
to wage WW with peaceful men. but with bravw men. 
ThcD ]ni got ready to ^o n^'ninst Griwi^e, and wo wiait 
down the Unieper. Wbeo be bad travelled down the 
Dnieper, he went over the Black Sea. When ho reached 
Greece, hi& army l€«|jed upon the shore imd begau to 
bum and pillage everything, Saya 01^ to the Greeks: 
* Pay us a tiibute, — a grivna for each boat.' They were 
glad and began to pay them the tribute Here 01^ col- 
lected three hundred puda and went home again," 

From the copy-book of pupil V^ — — M : 

"Whan 01^ died, Igor, the aon of Rdrik, took his 
pl&ce. Igor Wfinted to get married. Once he w^iit out 
to disport himself with hia retinue, — he had to swim 
acr06» the Dnieper^ Suddenly he saw : a girl was swim- 
ming in a hoat. When abe reached the shore, fgor Raidr 
'Put me in.' She put him in. Then Igor married her. 
tgor wanted to diatinguiah" himaelt So he conoct<!d an 
army and went to war, etiaight down the Dnieper, — not 
loihe right, but to the left, from the Dnieper into the 
Blaek Sea, frum tht Black Sea to the Ceepiau Sea. fgor 
scut messengers to the kagaii to let him pass through the 
field ; when he should return from the war. he would 
give him half hia booty. The kegan let him througk 
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Wlion they came near to the citjt Igor ordered the 
tc come out on the shore^ to bum and cut fivetythiog and 
to take prifiouerB. When lh«/ w«re Lhrouy;h wjtb ibdr 
work, they began to resL When they were through reslr 
itign tlifiy weiiL home in great joy. Tliey u^iav up Ot ihu 
city of the kagan, — Igor eent to the kagaa what he had 
proinised, Thti people henrd that l^or was cotning from 
the war, BO they begau to aak the kagan to allow them 
avenge themselves on Igor, because I^or liad apilled 
blood of their relatives. The kR[^^.n told them cot to, 
the people did not obey Kim and began to wage war. 
there was a mighty battle. The Rusaiuus were \votsted. 
and everything viaa taken away from them which thc^^H 
b^ canqueted.'* ^| 

There is no vital interest in this, hs the reader may eoe 
from the estractB quoted. RuEGian history goes better 
than univeraal history, only because they were occub- 
tomed to aRsimilate and write down whnt had been lold 
tbeju, and also because the question, " What is this for?" 
is leas apphcable here. The Euasian people is thidr hero 
just as the JewiiLh natioD lias l>een. The Jewish, beoaufi: 
it wuB God's favourite nation, and becauae its hi^torj i& 
artistic, 'J'he RuHsimi, althouj^h it ha*i no Jini^tir ri^hi 
to be their hero, because the national fecfhug speaks fvs 
iL But this inHtmction is dry, cold, and tedious. Un- 
fortunately, the hifliory itself very eeidum gives occafiioa 
for the national BentLment to tnuroph. 

Yesterdny 1 went out from my clata to the class of 
history in order to find out the cnuse of the animatioa 
which I cciuld hear from the other roouL It was die 
battle at Eulikdvon All were agitated, 

**Now that L^ hifliory^ It in greatl — listen. Lcr 
NikoMevich, how he sirred away the Tartars \ - — Let mo 
toll it to you ['* 

"No, I[" cried several children. ** IIow the bliKid 
flawed in a stream ■ " 
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Nearly all were able to t^lL it, and all were eothusiastic 
But if only the nationa) feeling is to be aaUsSi^d, what 
TFill tkera be left ol the whole historj ? The years 1S12, 
1812, and that; is oil. You cannot go through, the whole 
of history by raepondJog l:o the natiouol feeling. 1 under- 
stand that it is poaaihle to employ the hiatorioal tradition 
in order always to satisfy the artiatic interest iohoroQt in 
childreii, but that will not be hist^iry. For the instru^ 
(Jon of hintory we nueil the preliminary development of 
the hifiUjrical sentiment in cbildreu. How ja that to be 
done ? I 

I have frequBctly had occasion to hear that thel teach- ^ ' 
ing of history ought to be begun, not from the beginnings ' 
but from the end f that is, not with uutieut, but with 
modern hifltory.7 Thia idea ia essi'iitinlly true. How can 
a child be told and made interested in the bc^'iniiing of 
the Eassian realm, when he does not know what the 
iRussian realm, or realm in general, is 1 He who has had 
anything to do with children ought to know that every 
BuBBian child la firmly convinced that the whole world is 
jast like Russia, in which he la living ; the same is true 
of a French or a German chilfl. Why are children, and 
even growu-up, ckiidishly naive meut always surprised to 
heat that Gennfln children speak German ? 
^ The historical interestgoneraJly makes ita appearanea 
after the attisLic interear? It b interesting for ua to know 
the history of the foundation of Rome hccauac we know 
what Rome was in her floudehing time, just as the child- 
hood of a man whom wc recognize as great ia interesting. 
The anlithesia of her might ftith an inaigniftcnnt crowd 
of fugitivea is for us the essence of history. We watch 
the evoluLioTi of Roiut?, hnvitig before our imagination the 
pdcture of that which she finally reached. We are inter- 
Bsted in the foundation of the Moscow tsardom, hecauao 
we know what the Russian Empire is. According to my 
observation and expcricnce,[the first germ of the historic 
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interest makes ita appearoDce; as the result of the taiorl- 
edge of coDtumporan&Due histoiy, anO fr^qu^ntlj as die 
reHult of a jmrticipation in it, through political u^C^mU 
politioil upiniudfl, ileliate^, naKiing of iiL'\vs[xipffl^ and 
therefore the idea ol beginning history uith [he prauit 
moAt OBturallf present iteelf to every thinhing teftohoT- 

1 made tliGsv mpehmeuts in the summer ^ 1 then wrote 
tbem down, snd sball adduce one of them here. 

Tlio first k>fiHon uf history. 

I had the inteatioti of explaining at the first lettoa in 
what way EuEuiia dilf<?red from other countries, what it« 
borders were, the liboractenslic of the govemmtutal sLmc- 
ture, of teUing Lhein whu wftfl rei{»nin^ now, and how and 
wh^Q the emperor dsceuded the throne. 

Ttacher. Where iio we live, iti what oauntryl 

A piLpil. Id Ydsoaya Polydn^ 

Another jnipxL In the field. 

Teadier. No, in what country ia Yfonayft Polyina, and 
the Government o( Tdla i 

PupH. The Government of Tillji ia seventeen vcrst* 
from ua Where ia it? The Government i» & Govern- 
metit and that is all there is to it. 

Teacher. Na That is tbe capital of the Governmenk 
but a GovernmeDt is something different^ Well, what 
land is it 1 

I\-pil {vikQ had heard geogrtjphf/ heforn). The earth is 
rouD<5 like a balL 

By means of queetiene as to wliat country a German, 
whom they knew, had hved in before, and where they 
would get if they wert! to truvel all the time in oee? dm^c- 
tion, the pupib were led up to anEwet that they Uved in 
Russia- Some, however, replied to the queatioa where 
we should get if we travelled all the time in one directioo. 
that we should get nowhere. Gthers ladd that we should 
get to the end of the ^<^rld. 

Teacher {repeating the jntp-^s nnauicr). You said that 
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w© ahould come to some other coaQtriesi where wiU 
Ruai^ia end ami other ccuutriea begin? 

Piijui. Where the Gtrmans begin, 

TeacJtET. Hu, if you lutiil GiiRlav Ivdoovich and Ear! 
F^orovich iu Xnh.. you will Bay that the G^riuaiia have 
begrin and that there is a new country ? 

Fujni. No, whea the Germaius begin thick. 

TeachiT. No, there are places in Euasia where the Ger- 
mans are thick. Ivan F6vimvli. ia from OUQ of them, and 
yet that is Btill Eiiasifl. AMij k it 90 ? 

Silence. 

Teacher. Because they obey the same laws with the 

Pupa. One law ? How so ? The Germane dun't come 
to our church and they ect meat on fast^aye, 

TtarJifT. Nut that law, but they obey one tsar. 

Pit^l (Flcejitit-nl S^mka). That is funny 1 Why have 
they a different law, and yet obey tlie Tanr? 

The teachet feels the need of esplainiug what a law is, 
and so he aake what is meant by " obeying a law, being 
under one law/' 

Qirl (ijidcpend^^t maiuiricrl girl. hvtrUdiy and CiiJivtly), 
To accept the law means " to get married." 

The pupils look interrogatively at the teacher. The 
teauher begins to explain that the law Lunsists in putting 
a IDHH in jail aad in punishing him for stealing or killing. 

Shijiiie ^mka. Ami have not theCiennana auch a law ? 

Ttachtr. There are also laws with us about the gentry, 
the pea<«nta, the merchanta, the clergy (the word '* clergy " 
perplex ea them). 

Sktptic S^tida. And the Germans have them not } 

Tetmher^ In aome countries there are auch laws, and in 
others Ihi^re are not- We have a Ru^ir^n Taar, and in the 
German couDtriea there ia a German Taar. 
L This answef satisfies all the pupils and even flkeptieal 
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Saeing the Qoceadtj' of pasdiig over to the ejtpUnatiiA 
of the c1&eei3s» the teacbur asks them what closdea d 
society ihej kuQW^ The pupils begiu Co count theco out: 
the gentry, the peoj^antn, tba popes, the Boldiers. " A17 
moTu ? " aske the teacher, "The manorial eervaDt«t Lha 
burghera, the sftmovfir-mafrcra'*" The teacher aaks Ihcm 
ta diatltiguifih these claBBe& 

Pupils. The peasants plough, the manorial serruiti 
aervo their iimst^rH, the mi^rr^hatits trailu, the soldifln 
servei llie sataov^-makers get the samDvdra ready, tba 
popes serve mass, the gentry do nothing. 

The teacher exptains the real distinction of bbe claeeei, 
bnt in vain tries to make clear the need of soldiers whea 
there is no nar on, — only as a protti^lion of the state 
against attacks, — and the occupaticms of the gentry in 
goverumeat ecrvic& The teacher endoavoura to explain 
to them in what way Euaaia diflera geographically dom 
Cha other conntriea by saying that thu whole earth is 
divided mto difFertiUt states. The Russiana, the French, 
the GermanB, divided up the whole earth and said lo 
th&tnselves : ** So far i^ mine, and eo fur is thine," bd that 
KuBsia, like the ctlier countries, has its borders. 

TcaeJiBT. Do you undurstaud what boundorieB arefl 
Let anybody erplain them to me. * 

PupH {bright hay)^ Beyond TiStIoq Height there Is a 
boundary (this boundary la a atone post standing on the 
road to Tiila from Yignaya Polydua and imlicating the 
beginning of TiUa Ckjunty)- 

AU the pupils are satisfied with thia deQciitJorL 

The teacher sees the need of pointing out the bound- 
ftries in a familiar locality. He draws the plan of two 
rooms ftud shows the boundary which separates Lhcmj 
he brings a plan of the village, and the pupils themaehea 
recognise certain boundaries. The teacher explains, that 
is, he thinks that he explains, that as the land of Y^uayA 
Foly^na has its bonndariea, even so Russia baa bordera. 
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He flatters himHelC with the hope that qH bnve uaderstood 
him, but when he asks them how to Rnd out bow far it 
LB from our locolitj^ to tha boundarii;» of Russia, the 
pupils answer, without ihe less^ besitation, that that ia 
ea.sj, that 4UI thut in uoceeaiLry m to measure tbo distance 
-niih a yardstick. 

Teacher. Id what direction 7 

Fupii, Just take it Frum her« to tho boundary and 
write down how much it is. 

We agaiu pasa aver to llio drawings, plaoa, ttnd maps. 
It is found that they need an idea of the acole, which \e 
entimly abseut from thorn. The teacher proposes to draw 
a plan of the village laid out along the street. We begin 
drawing on the hoard, hut the village does not get on it 
because the scale is too large. We rub it out and b^n 
anew nn a amall scale on a slate. The idea of scale, plan, 
boLiodary, is j^etting clearer. The teachar ropoats all tbat 
has been said and asks what Buasla is and where its ends 
are. 

Pupa The country in which we live aad in which 
GprmHTifl and Tartars llve- 

Another Pu^iL The country which is under ^e Bue- 
foan Tsar. 

TtaciuT. But where are its ends ? 

Girl. There where the infidel Germans begin- 

TVuc^r. The Gennaue are Dot infidi'ls. Tha Ger^ 
mans, too, helieva in Christ. (Explanation of religions 
and creed g,) 

Fu-pil {^^ieatously. appart^Uiy happy to hav^ recalled 
$07n€thi7tg). In Russia there are laws that he who killa 
ie put in jail, and there are all kinds of people, clergy- 
people, soldiers, gentry. 

S£rnka. Wlio feeds tha soldiers? 

Teachtr. The Tsar. That's why money is taken from 
Bverybody^ for they serve for alL 

The teacher explains what the Crown ia, and manages 
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to make them repeat some way or other wtnt bound- 
arieB are. 

The leaBon laata about two htrare. The teaeher is ton- 
vinciiil IhaE, the pupils have retamed a grvat d^ o£ whJLt 
haa been aaid^ and coDtlauea H» foUowiug Uaaons in the 
same strain^ niitl uouvvtHna himself only much later Ihnt 
hu uiethod was wtod^ aad that nU that which hv his 
been doing was the merest Donsen^eL 

I iuvoluiilahJ/ fell inUt the habitaal error of the 
Socratic method, which m the Geraian ^nsch/tt/vntfiUH- 
tcrrrcht huA ridai^hud the hi^he^t degree of ti^on^trdfiitj. 
I did not give the ]JUpiIa any new ideas io these Jessous, 
thinkiug all the lime that 1 was giving them, Eiod it wbe 
only due to my tnotal influence that I made the children 
auBwer ha I pleased. Iijissi'i. Jiussian. rerxmined the same 
uucuuBcioua tokens uf eomething haay ami mdeEmte be- 
loDging to them, to ub, inu^ rfuiciin<?d the ^nie omntel- 
ligible word, 1 made these experiments nbout six months 
ago and at Jir^t I was exceedinglj well satisfied and proud 
of them. Those to whom I read them said that it wna 
uucomnnjnly good auj iuteieating ; but after three weeks, 
during which tiiiie I woa not o-hle to work in the school, I 
tried to ooatinue what I had begun, and I convinced mj- 
eelf that what I had done before wr^ nonsense Dud seU- 
deeeplLon. Not one pupil was abk to tell me wl^at a 
boundary was, what Hiissin, whftt a law was, and what 
were the boundaries of Kraplveusk County. Ewrythin^ 
they had learned they had now forgott^u, and yet they 
knew it all in their own fashion. I was convinced of my 
mistake i lut what ia not determined by me ia whether 
the mifltake consisted in the wrong method of insmictioa 
or in the very thought i maybe there is no poasibility, up 
to a certain period of a general development and without 
the aid of newspapers and travel, of awakening in Ijtp 
child a historical and geographical interest i maybe that 
method will be found (I am still eodeavouring to find tt} 
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by meana cf whic:h it will be poaaible to do it. T know 
this much, that th« methiji.1 will ia no way cuni^ist Id 
wbflt is called hLBtory and geography, that ia, in studying 
out of bo<jks, whiiili killfl ftud doea not rouse these inter- 

r hflVQ olan made other experimentu id teaching rQf>dem 
hiatory. and thoy hnve been very aui^cer^afuL 1 told tliHUi 
the histijry of the Crimean canipaign, and tlie reiflu ef 
Emptjior Kii:hulat^t and the year 1812. All this 1 t<ild 
alinust in a fairy-tale tone, as a rale, hisloricftlly iueur- 
Tect, and ^oupiu^ the events aUiuL' some una pursoiu 
The greatept siny^oHs waa obtoinBil, as waa to have ^leen 
expeotedt by the atory of the war with Napoleon. 

This claaa has remained a memorable event in our life, 
I shall never forget iL The cliildren hml long been jiram- 
ifittd chat T should tell them history from its end, while 
aitothi^r teacher would begin from the beginning, bo that 
ws should tino-lly meet- My eveuii^ uchularb had left 
me, and I came to the <;Uw of RiiMian hiatory. They 
weru talking about Svyatosliiv. They felt dull. On a 
tall bench sat, in a row, as alwaya, three peaaaot girla, 
their heada tied with kerchiefs. Chie was asleep. Mlshka 
puah^ me : " Look there, our cockooa are aiding there, ' — - 
one 19 aaldep." And tlioy worn likti euckooa I 

'* You had better tell us from the end," said some one, 
and all arose. 

I sat down and began to talk. As alwaysi the hub- 
bub, the groana, the tussling, lasted about two minutea. 
Somy were climbing under the table, sointi on tlm tiible, 
some under the beni^h^a, and on their neighbours' shoulder* 
ajid knees, and all waa sitent, I began with Alexander 
I„ told them of the French Eevolution, of Napoleon a auc- 
ceases, of bis seizing the government, and of the war 
which endtfd in the peace of TiUit. Tlie uioixieat we 
reached Ruf«ia thPTp were heard aounda and words of 
lively Interest on all sides. 




" Well, 19 he going to conquer na too ?" 

"Never anud. AltLxacder will give it to him l' said 
some one who knew about Aleiaj)der, but I had to 
diflflpiiomt them, — tho time brid not yet catas for 
that, — and they felt bad when they heard that the 
Tanr'a sister was spoken of oa a bride for Nnpoleon, 
and tbiit Alexaudtir epuke with him ou the bridge, a» 
with flo eqnal- 

" Just waiti" eEclaimed F&kBr with a tbreateaing 
gesture, 

" Go OQ and tell ua ! " 

When Alexander did not oubmit t() bj™ , that ia, when 
Alexander declared war agaio&t him, all eipreased iheiri 
apjirobation. Whea Napoleon came against us with 
twelve natioDEi, and stirrod up tbe Germans and Poland, 
their hearts mak from agitation. 

A Gorman, a friend of mine, waa atandinfj in ibe room. 

"Ah, you were against ub, too" eaid F^tka ftha 
story-teller). 

" Keep quiet I " cried tbe others. 

The retreat of our army totmetxted the hearera, and on 
b]1 flides were oske^l qucHtionu why ? and oursea were 
heaped on Kutiizov and Barclay, 

■* Your Kiitif7ov is no good 1 * 

" Just wail," aaid auolher. 

" Well, did be surrender 1 ° aaked a third. 

When wo reached the battle at Brirodin^, and when Tft 
the end I wbb obliged to say that we did not gain a victoiy, 
I was eorry for tbem, — it waa evident that I gave them 
all a terrible blow. 

" Though our side did not win, theirs did not either I " 

When Napoleon came to Moscow and wae waiting for 
the keya and for obeisancea. there was a clatter from a 
conaciouenese of being ineonquerable. The conOagmtion 
of Moscow was, naturaUy, approved by alL Then came 
the victory, — the retreat. 
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"When he caioe out of Moscow Kutiiwv rushed afLer 
him and went lo tight him/' I eoid, 

" He made him rear up I " F^ka corrected me. 
I F^kfl, fiyi in his fac*. was sitting opposite me, and from 
escilemeat waa beiidinjj Lis thin, tawuy Ungera. That is 
hia habit. The moment he said that, the whole room 
gruicidd fniiu a fei^liDg of proud ei:3tasy- A IJlll^ ftillow 
in the back row yraa being crushed, but nobody paid any 
atteotion to it^ 

"That's better! There, Lake the keys nowC and bo 

[h, 

ThuQ I coutiuueU ahout our pureuiC of the French. It 
pained the ehildn'i: to henr that nomi: one wna too lat^ at 
the Berezina and that we Ibt them paas; Pi^tka even 
groaned with pain. 

»" 1 shouM have ^hot him to deaLh for being lata" 
Then we even pitied a little the frozen Frenchnien- 
Then, when we erosaed the horder, and the Germans, who 
had been against us, joined un, Bome one recalled the 
GermEin who was standing in the room. 

"How ia thatV At first you are against ua, and when 
the power is losing, you are with na 1 " and euddenly all 
aruge and shouted against the German so that the noise 
could be heard in the street When they quieted down, 
I continued telling them about our following up Napoleon 
00 Ear as Fadfi, placing the real king on the throne, cele- 
bratlr^ onr victory, and feasting, l^ut the recollection 

E[ the Crimean M'^ar spoiled our whole businesa. 
" Just wait," said P^tka, Bbaking his gst, " let me grow 
p and 1 will show them !" 
If we bad now had a chance at the Sherordin^ 
jdonbt and at Mount Malakhd^, we should certainly 
have taken it back. 

It waa lace when I Snished. As a rule the children 

asleep at that time. No one was sleeping, and the 

rea of the httle cuckoos were burning. Just as I got up. 
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Tardekn crawled oat from andemeath mj chair, to m] 
gre&t AstoniBhrnent, and linked livelj^ bud tl the same 
tiniM 8<!nuutily at luti. 

" How did j'ou get down there V 

" He lifts been there from the stflrt^" some ^ne said 

Thejti WHS Du aeod asking him vvhethi^r he had under*] 
rtofril, — that could be seen from liia face. 

*' Wall, ate yuu giiiri|^ to tell it ? " I OfiltHd- 

"1?" He ihcHight awhile. "I will tell tbe whoki 
Uiin^." 

"I wili tell it at home," 

" 1 too/' 

"AadU 

"19 thjit nil?" 

"Yea." 

All flew down binder the staircase, some promising to^ 
give it Lo the FreachniuLj others rehuldng the German, 
and others repeating how Kuluzov had made him rear up, 

" Sw hahfTi. ffaii^ KujtsiMh ^rz^hlf," the German wbo 
had btMn houLed duid to me in the evening. " You ought 
to hear how they teU the atory in our country I Yoa 
have said nothing about the German etruggles £or 
freedom," 

1 fulty agreed with him that my narrative was do! 
history, but a faaciful tale rousing the national sentiment 

Conseqiiontly, an a ntmly of bistory, this attempt was 
even lees suuceesful than the [irst. 

In te^r^hini^ geography T did the same^ T first began 
with physic^ geography. I remember the limt loBBon, 
I b^gen it, and immediately lost my way. It turned out, 
what r fihoulil never hiive PUs|Hiftt(!d, that I lUd not know 
that which I wanted ten-year-old peasant boys to know. 
I could cirpbun night and day to them, but was ccimpletaly 
at a losB to eiplain summer and winter. Feeling aabuned 
of my ignomnce^ T studied up the matter; later I a^keid 
maoy uf my aei^uaiuUmceap educated people, and nobody^ 
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eicept such as hail lately left school or ilb were teachorSj 
was able to explain it to me well without a globe- I ask 
all ray readers ilo verify this statement. I aver that out 
of one hundred people only odb knows it^ although bJI 
the children learn it. Having studied it up well, I again 
Iwgaii lo Ejn^ituju it mid, as I imit^inud, had, with Lhc hisip 
of a candle and a globe, given them an eicellent iJeu. of 
it. I was lifltencii to with great attentiun and iiitereflt 
(It gavB them eapecial pleasure to lu;t>w that which their 
fathers did not believe, and to be able to make a display 
of thE^ir wisdom.) 

At tile end of my cxplaaPHliDn, akeptic S4mka, the moat 
intelligent of all, stopped nte with the queatiun ; " Huw ia 
it the eartli ia taoving jvnd our house ia all the time stand- 
ing in the same spot ? It ouglit U} gi:t o!T its old placfl." 

1 saw that I hml in my eAplonations gone a thousand 
versta ahead of the moat intelligent pupil ; what kind of 
on idea must those have formidd wh^ were lea^t iutelU- 
gent? 

1 wetithack, — lalk^J, drew^aud adduced all the proofa 
of the sphericity of the earth: voyages around the eajth, 
the appearanca of tho mast of el ship hefoiv the deck is 
Been, and so forth, an<], conaolmg luyself with the thought 
that DOW they must have undernLocMi, I msdu theni write 
out the lessoQi All wrote; " The earth is like a ball, — 
first proof — second proof;" the third proof they had 
forgotten and asked m6 to telL them. It was i.|uite a^ 
parent that the m&in thing for them was to remendier 
tho "proofs." Not only once, ur ten titaes, but a hnndi'ad 
timea I retmned to these explaoations, and always with- 
out success. At fm evamirintion all pupils would an^iwer 
the questions satisfautorily ; but I felt that they did not 
understand, aud, considering that I niywlf did not ^t a 
good idea of the matter befure tliB age of thirty, I gladly 
Rii'iiged them for their lack of compr^ihension. As 1 hud 
lakaa it OQ faith iu my ehildhoud, so they now took my 
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word that the CArth waa round, and so fai\h^ Ihongh Ihey 
did uot comprtibeud a UimgH 

It is even now eader for me to nnderatand — as my 
QUr^u hod im|]i>?Btied it upon me ia my Lirst childhijod — 
that earth and sky meet at the end of the trorld, and 
that there, at the end of tliH ftirth, the women ore waah- 
iDg Ih^ii liiioti, pattiug their beetles a^^ay upon the st;- 
Our pijpila had long ago been coDfirmed, and they fliiU 
persitiL iu iu)nceptious that are the very appoEiLe to what 
I am trying to instil in them. It will be necessary fur 
a long tirriti to breuk down tho explanations which they 
have, and all that world conception, which has not yel 
been impaired by anything, before Lhey will lie able to 
comprehend. The laws of physics BXtd mechanic will be 
the first completely to shatter thdr old conceptiona. Ent 
they, hke uie, iike ell the reat, began physical geograi^iy 
before ibey had had physics. 

In the LeacMng of geography, as in all ether ^uhjocte, 
the coQiJQOQeat, moat serioua and delrimentol error ii 
hoate. We act as though we were so happy to bava 
fuuud out that the earth is round and movea around the 
aun that we hurry to inform the pupil of the fact. But 
what is really worth knowing ia uot that the earth is 
roundi but tbe manner in which that information was 
ohtained. Very frequently children are told that the aim 
is BO many hillions of versta distant from tbe earth, but 
that is not ut all a matter of surprise or inten-8t to the 
child- What he wants to know is how that wn* found 
ouL IF any one wanta to talk ab<:rnt that let him lei 
about parallsxe&. That ia quite possible. ThQ only 
why I dwelt &o long on the roundness of the earth 
becauBB what ia said about it refers to the whole of geog-^ 
laphy. Out of a thousand educated people, outside oE 
teachera and pupils, one knows well why there ia Bummca^ 
aud winter, and where Guadeloupe \a , out of a thoDsont 
childfun not one underatanda in hia childhood the expU- 
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M cations of the sphericity of the e&rth and ar>t oue believes 
in the rofllity of fiuadi^loupuj and yet all are peraiatantly 
taught both from earlj- childhood. 

After physical gittigrajihy J l>egiin the parts of the 

• ^orld with th«ir characterizations, and of that whole 
matter nothing wns left hut their vying in the ability to 
cry : " A^ia, Afnco. Australia ; " aud if 1 asked them : *' lu 
what part of the world i& France?" (Tiaviug told thero 
but a minute bofora that England and Fnutne were in 
Europe) aomehody called out that France was in Airica. 
T could see the question " Why 1 " in each dim vision, in 

■ every eound of their voicae, whenever I began geography 
with thBDi, — and there was no answer to that aod 
question "Why 7" 

Just aa in hiatory the simple tboiiffht was to begin 
with the endi ao in ge<jgraphy the thuu^^ht imtumlly oc- 
curred to begin with the schoolroom, with our native 
villaga I had aeen these experiments in Germany, and 
I myself, discouraged by the failure of the usual geog- 
raphy, took up the description of the room, the house, the 
villiige, Aa drawings of plaus, such exerciaos are not 
B devoid of u^fulnef^, hut it la not interesting for them 
■ to know what laud lies beyond our village, because they 
all know that there ia the vilUge of Telydtinki, Aud 
it ia not intereating to know what lioa huyond Telyd- 
Idnki, because ttere. no doubt, is just such a village 
as Telyiitinki, and Tdlydtioki with its Gelds ia ahsolLitely 
ouiDteTesting. 

I tried to put up for them geographical guide-poata, 

Ifluch as Moscow, Kiev, but all that arranged itet^If m <Iia- 
connectedly in their minds that they learned it by heart. 
I tried to draw maps, and that intorcdted them and really 
aided their memories; but again the question arose why 
their memories should be aided. I aL';o tried to tell them 
abcut the polar aud equatorial r^ious, — they listened 
with pleasure and recited well, hut they memorized only 
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tVint which was tint of a gcogfaphicAl nature in .thc» 
sturioa. The main trouble was that the drawiijg of ibe 
plflQH of the viLloge was drnwicg of plans, and not geog- 
raphy ; the drawing of maps wua drawing of maps, tuid 
not geography ; the atories about animals, ffirests^ icebergs^ 
BJkd cities were fnirj-uJeH, and nut gn'j^Tiinhj. The goo^ 
mphy was ouly a learning of »oniething by he&rU Of 
alJ the books, — Gnlbe, Biem^ski, — not one wna iiK 
terefiting. 

One little book, forgotten hj all, which rewmblM & 
geograiihy, wan toilJ witli j^reatxir enjoyment than lUl tho 
rest, flud in mj opinion ia the beint specimen of what imyht 
to be done m order to prepare children for the ^ludy 
geography and Htir up the geographioal interest in Ibe 
That book is ■' Parley/' a Ru,'yian IrcmslEiiifin of the year 
1837- That buyk is read, but mainly Bervea ae a guidui 
string for the teacher, who m accordance with it te 
what ho knows of each country and city. The childnj 
recite, but rarely retain a name or a place on the map. 
■which refere to the event deflfribed, — there are mainly 
the events aloue that are left However, this cUsa be- 
longs more properly to the category of convcrBations, uf 
which we shall speak in their proper plaice. In spite 
of nil the art with which the atuciy of unncoesaary namffl 
ia masked in this book, in spite of sU the care which we 
took with it, the children lately ereoted our purpose Lo 
inveigle them by pretty stoiieH, ami have atiquirod > 
positive distaste for this class. 

T finally Mrao to the conrlueion that, in respect to 
history, there is nat oaly no neud of knowing tlie doll 
Russian hifitory, bat that Cyrua, Alcxnndcr the Great, 
Casar, and Luther are not necesaary for the developmimt 
of auT child. All these persons and events ore Tntere*ting 
for the student, net to the extent of their impurtAnoe m 
history, but to the extent of the artistic compoaition of 
their activitiea, to the extent of the Brtietie treatment of 
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tbem by the historian* and even iDore so — not hy the 

istorion, but bj the popular trmlition. 
The Btoiy of EoiduIub and fiemus is int^estiog, nol 
Ifccanae these brothera w*^re the ftnioders of the mightiest 
em|>irB in the world, but because it tb eotettamiDg, funny, 
and nice to heat- about their having been nuHured by the 
she-wolf, liud BO forth. Hie fltoiy of the Grflcehi Id 
interefctiiig because it is as aitistic as the history of Gregory 
VIJ. and the hutniUritml (!m|q?ror, Bud it is jxisaible to ^b 
t^e pupils' atteutlon by it ; but the stoiy of the mi^liun 
of the nations will be dull and aimless, beoeuae its coMtaota 
are not ajtinlict just &e thti story oE thwart of printing is 
not intereating, no matter how much we may tiy to im- 
press the pupils with the idn^ that it furms an ep^ich in 
liislory, and that Gvitenherg was a great men. Tell them 
well hftw matchea were inventod, and tliey will never ti^ee 
with you that the inventor of matches was a leesei man 
than Gutenbei^ ; in short, for the child, lor the atudt^nt 
in general, who has not jet begun to live, there dtjes cot 
exist the hifil^irical intprest, let alone the irleresl of uni- 
versal humanity. I'here is only the actistie iutereat- It 
is said that when all the material has been worked out, it 
will he pofisible to give an artistic e^po&ition ct all this 
periods of history, — I do not see it. Macaulay and Thiers 
may uo more Ifu given into their hauda than Tadtua and 
enophon. 
In order to malie history popular, the artistic exterior is 

ot sufficient^ the histL^tical phenomena have to be per- 
sonified, just as tradition^ sometimafl life itself, eometrmea 
^eat t}dnkL'.rs and hiBtorians, personify th^jm, Cbililren 
like history only when its coct^nts are artistic. There ie 
no hiatoneal interest for them, nor ever can he, cons^ 
quently there can be na such a thing as hietory for 
children- Hiatory sometinies serves only as material for 
an artistic development, and so long as the historical 
interest la not> developed^ there can be no history. Bertct, 
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Kaydiaov, after nil, temain the only manualfl. Tbere is on 
old iDecdoLo that the hiatoiy of the Mcdaqa is dark and 
fabnlouB. Nothing eUe can be made out of history for 
childreti, wha do not undf^rsUtDd the hifltorical interest. 
The contrary attempts to make history Hud j^tcgraphy 
artiatje and interoadng^ GrJhc'a biographi<yU sket<iie\ 
Bieruddeki, eati&fy neilber the arlietic nor the bi^iurical 
demands, Dor do they satisfy consistency and the hiKCd^ 
icaJ intureati and at the same time with their dtitails they 
expand to impossible diiuen&ioQg. 

The same in true of geography. When Mitrof^ushka^ 
was being persuaded to study geography, his mother said: 
" What ie the una of teaching hitn all kirula of countriM ? 
Hie coachman will koow how to get him there, when there 
Tfl any need." There has never been brought forward a 
HtroDger argumeut a^aiD^jt geography, imd all the leAmed 
men of the world are unable to make any reply to ihii 
imperturbable argumeut. 1 am quite aerioua. What oae 
was there in my studying about the river and city of 
Barcelona if, having livttd thirty-th I'eo years, 1 have not 
once needed that information 7 But for Uie devetopment 
of my mental powe.ra, the moat picturesque deacripi[Qti d 
Barcelona and Lta inhabitanta could do nothing, eu far as 
T can see. What use is there in Si-mka'a and Fidka"? 
knowing anything about the Marfinsk canal and thi? 
waterways if, as b to be supposed, they will cex'ec got 
there ; hut if 3[^mka slioujd have an DCtnaon to go thera. 
it wiB make no difi'ereiice whether he has studied it ft 
not, for he will find out in practice, and ha will find ool 
well, all about this waterway. I am quite unable to eea 
how, for the devolopmeat of his mental powers, he wiH be 
helped by the knowledge that hemp goes down lheYi51t^ 
and tar cornea up that river, that there is a harbour by 
the name of Dul^vka^ aud that a eertun auhterranean 
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la^er goes to a certain place, and that the SamojMe travel 
OQ reindeer, ond so futtb. 

1 have a vtiole world of maihumatiual and natural 
edecce informatioD, of language &ad poetry, which time 
ie too short to tranj^mjt; tbero ia an endlosa number of 
quoatiooB bum the pheiiomeaa of life Burromiding me, to 
irhich the pupil demands an answer, and which T miiAT; 
auBWtit btforG drawing for him pictureE of the polar ice, of 
the tropical countries, of the mouutiLiTia of Australia, and 
of the rivera of Aiimrii^. 

In history and geogmphy, experience tella ua one and 
the flame thmtf, and everywhere confirma our thoughts. 
Everywhere the teaching of history and of geography 
proceeds hfld]y. In view of the exaummtions, the pupila 
memoriae the uamtfa of mountniiib'H i^iLJes aud rivers, kiuga 
and emperors. The only poflHibls test-hooks are, then, 
tjioae by AraiSnev and Oboddvaki, Kaydinov, Smardgdov, 
and Bertet, and everywhere one hears complaints abooC 
the instructiuD in tbese Gahjects, and all are seeking for 
something uew Avhich they do not Gnd, 

It is curiiJUfl to hnar men recj^guize the incompatibility 
of thedemaodaof geography with the epirituf theatudBnts 
throup^hout the world, and in conaequenceof this invent a 
thousand ingenious means (euch aa &[dov'a tnethod) In 
order to make the children remeinber words ; hut the 
simpleet thought that the whole geography ia unneceasary, 
that there is no need of knowing these wordB^ never entera 
anybody's mind, AH attempts at combining geography 
with geology, zoology, botany, ethnograpliy, and I dci not 
know with what else, and hisl-ory with biography, remain 
empty dreama which roault in Buob worthlcas books us 
that hy Gnibe, which are of no use for the children, nor 
for youths, nor for teachers, nor for the piibhc at large. 
Indeed, if the compDers of these seemingly uew texU 
hooks of geography and history only thought what it iB 
they wont, and IE they themflelves were to apply their 




books to instruction, they would toon convince thems^lres 
of the impDeaibility of their uudertaloDg. 

!□ the Grat place, geography in coimectioEi \rith the cat- 
anJ acif^nccfi and cthnogrephj would form such an ^xt«D- 
Bive science that a whole Ufe would not bt; sufficient for its 
^ti3dy, and it would be even lesa A child study and much 
drier thao gii^igraphy. In the eecoud, it ia not likely that 
in another thou^nd years there will be enough material 
OD hand for the writing of liuch a manusX Teflching the 
gtograpby of Kmplveusk County, I ahall be compelled to 
give the pupib dptaUed iufotmatjoD nhout the flora and 
the huuB. aud tbe geulogical structure of the earth at the 
north pole, and details about the inhabttanl^ aud the 
comnji;rce of the kingdom of B^eu, because I shall be in 
poasesaion of this infcrtoatioD ; and I shall hardly be able 
to say anything (vl«jiit the By^lev and Efr^mov Omnties, 
because 1 ahull have uo material in respect to tbem. Bet 
the childrcQ and common aense demand of me a certain 
harmaniouBn6Ba and r^ularity of iLifitructiou. Hiere is 
left, then, nothing else but to teach geography from Obo- 
d»SvHki^» tORt-book, or not to teach it at alL 
j Just aa the hiatorioal interest must first be roused for 
' hintury, so tlie googmphieal inteieat must be evoked for Iha 
atudy of geographer JlBut tbe geographical interest7from 
my observationB and eiperinjenl/iJiH tt)Ui4eaJeither by the 
Btudy of the natural sciencea, or py travel, more paitio- 
ularly, in ninety-oine out of a hundred casea, by travel' 
Aa tho Toading of newspapers, and especially ol biogra- 
phies, and the sympathy with the political life of the 
nation generally !«rve as thu first st*>p in ihv stiidy of 
histoiy, just fio travels aerve as the first step in the atudy 
of geography. Both are now exceedingly aoeeeaible to 
every one aud are eaay in our day, — therefcre we ought 
to be the less nfraid of renouncing the old superstition 
about teaching hiatory and geography. Our life is in our 
day HO instructive in thia respect that, If geographical and 
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historical knowledge is really as uacessaiy for our general 
devdiipiUE^at 09 it eueiuB to be, lifb will always eupply 
th&t d«f ect- 

Lidi^tl, if WQ can renouDcc that old sup eratitton, it will 
not appear so tenibltj to ue that maa may grow up with- 
out hfiving learoed in their chUdhool that there was auch 
a tmui us YurortliSv, or Uthn, and that thoni is mtih a 
place aa lilstremadiirB, and so forth- Have we net stopped 
teachini; astnilogy, and dialectics, and poetics ? And ara 
they not giving up the atudy of Latioj without the bumau 
race growing any more atupid 1 New sciencca are born, 
and in our lime ttie uatural scienL-es ara being made pop- 
ular i the old BcienccB hav« to drop off when they have 
outlived their utility, — uot the sciences, but those ffldea 
of the scienees which with the birth of new scieuces 
havd become obaol^te. 

To rouse the interest and to know how the human race 
has lived and formed itself aud developed in vorioua 
oouutriee ; U> rouse Intereat fur thu discovery oE those 
Iflws by which humanity eternally moves ; on the other 
hand, to rouse interest in the comprehcDsion of the 
lawe of the phenomGnft of Natare on the whole globe 
and of the diatriliuLion oE the human race over it, — that 
is a different matter. Maybe the ■'[^■qj^g ft^ *"'^^ ''''^'''^Bt 
ia useful, Imt in order U> attain ytlil^ aim miither S^^l^, 
nor Thiers, nor Obod<ivski, nor friube will add auythiiig. 
I know two elemcuLs forj that. — ithe artiatic feeling of 
poetry and paLni>ti8UL But, in order to develop both, 
there have not yeD been written teii^boolca, and bo long 
as there are none, we must seek^ or Wiiutc our time and 
strength in vain, and torment the younger geuemtion, 
umkin^ it learn history aud geography simply bei^use 
we have learued them. Up in the univfmtj/ I not ordy 
e no Tirfd of the nivdi/of historj/ atid gpograjih^, but 
tn ti ffreat inji^ry in uTi Wh«t is btiyund that I do 
not know. 
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TBI AKTB 

Id tbn report For the mouttiB of NaveiDbor and Decem- 
ber cf the Tflanaja Polyuria school there now stand 
before me two aubjeeta whieh havti un eatirely different 
characler, aud those are drawing aod siogijig, — the irtSv 

If I did not start with the opinion that I do not kiiow 
what is to be Umgbt, aod why this or that is to be 
taught, 1 shoidd have to esk myself -. Will it be useEul iot 
pejiaant children, who are placed uoder the neceaflity of 
paaaiDg all their liye» in care abont their daily bread, lo 
Btudy arti and wlmt good Ja it t<j them ? Niaety-nine 
out of every hnndred will aus^er in the negatlTe, Nor 
can one answer otherwise. The moment auch a qnestioo 
IB put, ct^mmon sense demands the following answer: 
He IB not to be an artist, — he will have to plough the 
ground. If be h to have any artistic needs, it will be 
above his strength to carry that peraisteotn untiring work 
which he meat cany, and without carrying which the 
exiatence of the state would be unthinJtable. When I 
say "he/" I mean the child of the masBea. Of course, it 
ia insipid, but I repice at this insipidity, do net slop 
before it, but^ try to discover its cauaes- There is another 
great insipidity. This same child of the maesest every 
child of the masses, has just such a right, — what do T 
aay? — a greater right to onjoy art thim we have, the 
clnldrGn of a happy class, who are not placed under the 
neoeasity of that untiring work, who are eurrouaded byaD 
the comJorts of lite, 

I To deprive hiro of the right of enjoying art, to deprive 
mo, the teacher, of the right of introducing him into that 
region of the better enjoyments, toward which hifi being 
strivea with all the powera of his soul, is that greater 
ioaipJdityTl How are these two inaipiditiea to be harmo" 
niaed ? Thia is not IjTicifim, of which I was reproQch*dd 
in the description of the walk which I gave in the first 
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number, — tbJa b logic Eveiy harraooizabioiL is imposfii- 
blc and Ih only a seU-deceptioD. 

I ehali b« told, and I have been, if drawing ia noeded 
in & popiilfir school, it can lie admitted only as dtflftiog 
from Nttturej teehuical drawing, to be a|iplied to lif p ; the 
diawiag o( a plough, a maclune, a buildings free-band 
drawing aE a xuuro auiUiiiiy for mechanical drawing. 
This coiumun view of diu^viu^- ia aleo beid by tbo tuaoher 
of the Yfbuaja Polydna Bohool, whose report we offet- But 
it was the very cxpeiimBnt with Uifttihing drawing in thia 
manner which convinced us of the falaeuesa and injuaUt;o 
of this technical programme. The majority o! the pupils, 
after four months of careful, exclusively technical draw- 
ing, from which was excluded all drawing of men, animals, 
and laudscapea, ended by cooling off conaiderably in 
p&sj>ect to the drawing of technical objecta and hy develop- 
jug to such an e^Leut the feeling and need of drawing as 
on art that they provided themselves with their secret 
copy-books, in which they drew men, and horeee with all 
four legs coming out of one spoL The same waa true of 
music. 

The customary programme of the popular schoolfi do« 
not admit singing Iwyund the singing of church choirs. 
The same thing takes place here : either it b a very dull 
and painful memorizing for the children, where certain 
sounds are produced by tbem^ aa though they were 
regarded merely aa so many throats taking the place of 
the organ pipefl, or there will be devel<]ped in them the 
feeling for the artJetio, which fiitda it^ ^atiafection in the 
balalriyka and the accordion and frequently in a homely 
Eong, which the pedagogue doss not recognize, and in 
which he does not think i^. necessary to guide his pupils. 
Either one ot the other : ^either ftrt in geaeral is injurious 
and cnnecessary, which is not at all so, strange as it may 
ap^>tiar at a first glance, or everybody. wil^houL distinction 
of claaaes and occupations, has a right Co it and a right to 
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devole him^lf t£t it, on the grcund that art docs not 
brook mediocrityT] 

The iDsripiilily is not in that, hut in the very puttiDj; at 
Bucb a ((ueetiou as a queelion: Havti th^ childreii i>f the 
ni&9aea a H^ht to art ? Asking this is like askiDg whether 
tho childrea o[ the maseefi havQ & right to eat hetif, that 
is. hfLve the}' the right to satisfy their humaQ oeedsf 
Now UiH quiwUun imght Dot to be h\ tlml, Init whether 
the heef is good, which we offer the masaee, or which 
wc keep from them. 

Even tims, when I offer the maeaes certain knowl^sl^ 
which is in onr power, and when 1 notice the evil iiiflueucc 
produced by it upon cheni, I do not couclude that the 
maaaca are bad, bficauao they do noD receive this knowledge, 
nor that the maasea have not yet developed sutScifiijlly Lo 
receive this knowledge and make use of it as we are- 
making uaa of it, hut that this knowledge ijs not good, nofc 
Dormnl^ and that we must with the aid of the miLSMi 
work out a new knowledge, whieh will be more in accord 
with ue, and with society, and with the luasse^ I con- 
clude only thnt this knowledge and the arts live among 
ua aud do Dot seem injurious, hut cannut live among the 
masses, and seem injurious to them only because this 
knowledge and the ails are not those which are needed in 
general, and that we live among them only because w* 
are spoiled, beoouse only thr)3e who hannleflsly ail for fiva 
boars in the vitiated air of a factory or a tavern do not 
suffer from the air whleb would kill a newcomer. 

1 shall he told: "Who said that the knowledge and 
the arts of our cultivated society are fojse ? How etn 
you conclude fcoTn the fact that the mntwos do not receive 
them that they are False ? " AH such questions are aolved 
very simply ; Because there are tlioueaoda of ne, and tliere 
are milli ons of them. 

1 continue the oompanson with the well-known phys- 
iological fact A inELn cornea £rom the fresh air into a 
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amokofillcd room, the air of which has been exbnueted 
by brpathint'; liJs vital fuuftirjca are sLiJl vigorous, fi>r 
his ijryiiiiiHm has throUj^h lirEVktlim^ been fed by a larjje 
quanLiLy of ojty^eu, w[iii:b be hua lakoa frou Ibe pura 
flir. With tho snme hnbit of bia orgnniam he begiriE to 
breotbo in the vitiatofl sir of the room; the iujuiiouB 
ga^eH are cocntaunicated to the blood id h ktge qtiaotity^ 
— hia ur;^ai)iHU) la wi^akeued (frmpi^eiLy foinLiu^ and 
sometim^9 deatli ensiiv) ; at thu eame time Ijundreds of 
people roDtinuc to breatbe luid livt^ in the foul air LHirjtuso 
their fuuctioHa hiive became lets viKniima, l«cnu^e, to 
SStptBfld myHelf ditlerentlyj they eltu wtnkcr and ]ivQ 

If I am t-a be told tliat hoUi elaaaca of people live^ and 
thai it Vk'uiild be hai-d tu Ji^^idtj wbo^e life is more auriual 
and bt:tt<er; Chat when a ruuo f'omea out from a vitiated 
Btiuodpbero iiiio Ibo frush air he fit'queutly Caiuta, aud 
vice versa, — the answer will be eesy : not a phyaiologiat, 
buc n eiuiple [uhji wiih comiiiciu j^enae, nil] aak bimeelf 
where most jjeople live, whether in the fresh air or in 
peaLik'utial prinnng, — and will follow tho majority ; and 
the iiby^iologLKt wjU make ob^rvatjoua un the aum total 
of the functiona of hutb and he will aay that, the functionfl 
are moro vigorous and the aUnienlatioii fuller with him 
who Hvb'^a JQ tTit* froah air. 

Tlitisauje relulioij exigls between the arts of the Ho-called 
oultun^d society and between the demands of the people*! 
art: 1 am appakiiig of jjaintinj-, and atuiljiLum, and niumc, 
and p("etry. Ivanov's pnioting will rouse in the people 
Dothinf but admiration for hi^ tecbniial niri^tory. but will 
not evoke any poetical, nor relipous aeusation, while thia 
VOTy poetical Bentiment ia evoked hy a chap-book picture 
of Jcibii of Novgorod and the devil in ihs pittiUera-^ The 

^Wa b^ tlifl mulflr lo direct his Aiien'ton to Ehlii mDniitroiiB 
[dciilPe, wbicb ts reaifu-lubJu on bovuuul <rt ibetlruuRlL ol iLer^lieJo- 
p«tJo ia^iag upnwHd La It, afid yihieti bentE tbv «iav nUtloa to 
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Venus da Uilo wUl roiufl only a legitimate lootlmig for 
the nakodnesa and ehameleaeutiBH of tho wDmEm. Rej^cho 
vea's quartette a£ tbe latest epoch wUl appear only at a 
disagrcejible eoimd, interesting perhaps because one plflj'3 
on a big fiddle and the other vd a. small lidd]& Tho best 
production of our poetry, a Ijrical composition bj Ptiehkin. 
will Bsem onl^ a collBoliion of wordSt EUid its meaning the 
Tstieat n on seme. 

Introduces a chilJ from the people intc this world ; yoo 
can do that and am doing that all the time by meane of 
the hierarchy of the educational institutions, academies, 
and ftTt classes: he will feel, and will aiucercly Ft^l, the 
beauty of Ivdnov's pointing, and of the Venns de Milo, 
aud of the quartette by Beethoven, end of Pushkin's 
lyrical poem. Bui, upon entering into this world, he will 
no longer be breathing with full lungs, — the fresh air^ 
whenever he has to go into it, will affect him painfully 
and Inimict^Uy. 

As in the matter of breathing common sense ecd physi- 
ology will make the same reply, even thus in the matter 
of the arts the sume common sense and pedology (notj 
the piidngogy that writes programmes, but thi^ one that 
endeavours to study the universal paths of education aud 
its laws) will reply that he who is not living in the art-_ 
ephere of our educated cla^Eus lives better aud fuller; 
that the demands made upon artj and th& satisEacI 
which it givoB, are fuller and mom lavrful with the 
than with na. Common sense will say that, because it 
seea n happy majority, mighty not merely in nnn^bon, 
hviDg outside that initieu; the pedagogiau will observe 
the mental functions of the men who are living in ouij 
circlee, and outside cf them he will observe what happens 
when people are introduced into the vitiated air, that 

modfim RnnirLan phlntin^ TJi&l. the pAlnrlng at t'ra Soato Al^^bar hu 
ta [tie punting of Lha dlsciplEa uf the Achoot of M^^hBltnaalo. 
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10, durULg tbo tranflnuBaion of our arU to the younger 
generations, and ou the basis of thoee ayncopea and of 
LbuL luutkiiig whic^ fresb nAtures uiiiuii'u^i ujhin bfaing 
tiitrodu4?^d into an AitiRcial atmosphere, dad on Chi? bada 
oE the limiUition of Lbeir mental functions, be will con- 
cluile Chat tbe demands Chat che ^leople make upon art 
are [iiore Itigitiruatu than Lbo demands oF a upoihid minor- 
ity of tbe so-called culcured dass. 

I bavQ made these obaervatioTLa in respect to the two 
bnuchea ot our aila, witb wbiL^h 1 am the uor^ inti- 
mately acquainted and wldoh 1 formerly loved very 
p^ssiouatijly, — music and poetry- Strange to eay, I uame 
to the conelusLi>n that everything; Chat we had been doing 
in tlioeti bmuebee had be^n done along a false, exen|^ 
tionnl path, vhich had no meaning and no future, and 
which wna inaignifiatot in coMHiariHOa with tho3u de- 
maada and even with those producCLi:>n» of the same arts, 
aamplee of which we find among Cho people. I convineed 
myself Chat a lyri^ pQi^in, for example, " 1 remembtir the 
charming moment," the mnsical produce ions, such as 
Btiethuvcn'i^ lai^L. symphony, were not as uiiC4.iEkditJoiially 
and uuiveraelly fine as the song of "Steward Vftoka." and 
the tunn of ■' Down the Moiher Vi^Iga;" Uiat Pifsblcin 
and Beethoven please us, not because there ia any abso- 
lute beauty in them, but becatiEie we are a^ much spoilt 
as PdshWiu and BoeChovea were, because IMahkin and 
Beetho van alike aattcr our freaky irritatiility and our 
we&kneBB, [ How vommon it is to hear the trice paradt>x 
that for the comprehension of wh^t is beautiful there is 
needed a cerUiin pveparaciont Who said that? How 
baa that b^n proved i Tt ia only an excii«e, a way out 
from a hopeleaa situation, into winch we have been 
brought by Che EalBanes* of the direction, by our art's 
belonging eicluiively to one chtsa Wliy are tbe beauty 
of the auQ> the beauty of tbe human face, the beauty of 
the BOimde of a popular song, tha beauty of an act of love 
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and self-renimi^iatioa HCt^eaiblti to aJlj and why do thej 

1 know Liuit UiF tht! majority everything 1 bave aud- 
here will appear as the merest prattle, ae the privil 
of a lionflc39 ttingim, but r^dflgiq^- — free pedagogy — 
explains many questiuus by luuane of expf-Timtjot, and 
by Tueans of an endless repetition (if od« and the saiue 
pbiiiiiiuiUDiTij ImnnFi^ru thfi qucHttciiiH fr^irii the field of 
dreatii.'^ Euid reSectious into the terrilorj' t>f prupoeitions 
based oil facta. I have for yeam vaiuly endeavoured to 
transujit t^ ttie (lUpLle the pij^tioil beauties of J^iithkur 
and of our whole liteiftture; the some is being done hj 
aa eadle^ aumbar of titaobete, — not in Rueaia aloai*, 
— nud if theflEi teachers watch the n?Hu!l3 of their efforts, 
and if they waat to be frank, they will all confess that 
the chief effect of developing the poetical feeling has 
beeji to kill it, that the highly poetical natures bave 
shown the gteats&t loathing iot such expkoitlioua, I had 
Btrii^lai for ycjirs, T sny, withtmt being able to obtain 
any n?sults, — and it was enough for me aci:ideDtallj 
open Rtfbnikav'B collection, and the poetical de 
of the pupils fouud its full sntiEfaction, a satisfactioii 
whichf by calmly nud without prejudice compftring any 
jioeni whatever with the iHset pn)diu"Lion of Pdshkin, I 
could not help finding legitimate. The same happened 
to me in respect to music, of which I sbntl have to speak 



jbtsin ^ 



now. 




I ahall try and make a r^um^ of all said above. When 
the quiittlion is put whether the fine arts are necessary 
for the massest the pedagogues generally become timid 
and confused (Pinto was the only one who boldly de- 
cided the queatioii in the negativeV They say tljat they 
are necessaTy, hut with certaia UmTtationa; that it is dan- 
gerous for the social structure to give all a chance to 
become artiata They say that certain arts and a certain< 
d^iee of them may exist only in a certain class of so^netj ; 
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thef say that tli^ arte must have Lheir own eapeciaJ aer- 
\aata who arc devoted to but ono matter. They say that 
the biyhlj gifted natures luuat lave llie chance to get 
away from the mass ot tho [fcO^Jo and to devote them- 
flelveB lisolusively to Ibe Etirvice of arL This is tha 
greatest conrjeBsLoa which pedology makes to the right 
of euc^h iDdividmU tu make of liirutjelf what he pteaseB. 
All the cares of the pedagogaea in reapect to the aria are 
dirct^ted toward nltniniug this na g^yi m 

1 regard all this h^ unjust. | 1 assume that the neces- 
sity of enjoying art nod aerving art are inhereot in each 
human puraoualiLy, uu nmtter to what race or inHiev he 
may liplting, and that thifl neccPBity has ita rigl^ta and 
ought to he saLjjgiied. Taking this assumption aa an 
aiium, I say that if inconveniences and inconaistendea 
arise fijr eoc:h ]:iereuD In the b-njfi>'meut «f art and its 
repi\xluctiou, the cauae of theae incoDvenieoces hes not 
in the manner of the Iransmiprtion, not in the disseminar^ 
tion or eoui^entratitjii of art among many cir anit>ug a few, 
but in the character and direction (if the art, upon which 
we must look with douht, in ocder uot to foiat anything 
false upnn the joiJn;creT getieratirm, and also in order to 
give that )'ouo|^]' geiiemtiuu a chance to work out aome- 
tbing new, hoth as to form and contentsTj 

I now pretient the teacher'a report in drawing for 
the mouths of November and December. This metbud 
of inattuction, it aeeras to me, may be considered can- 
veoieut fjr the manner in which the technical difficul- 
ties have been pleasantly and imperceptibly obviated for 
the pupilH, TJie {|ueati{in of the art itself baa not been 
touched upon, becaus^e the teacher, when begianiug the 
inat ruction, hi^ juiijudged the question by deciding that 
it waa useless for the childj^n of peasants to become 
art lata. 
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DBAVMO 



When I niiie montha ago took up teaching dravinu 
I had no definite plan, oeitlisr as to how to distribuU 
the matter of inRtntctiL>iif dot how to guide the pupUa. 
I iiad neither drawings, nor modeU, e&Cdpt a few ii]a»- 
tratGd albums, which, however, 1 did not fnake use of 
during jLiy course uf instructiou, timitiog m/Belf to Biiupla 
aids, auch as one may liiid in any village school A 
painted woodeu board, chalk, slates, and little square sticks 
of various leugtba, whicli were used for object illustraliont 
in teaching uuLtheniatii^, — Lboso were all the meoDa we 
had duriog oor inatructioa, which did uot prt?veDt--oH 
from copying everything that fell into our hands. /Nat 
one of ttw pupila had studied drawing before; they 
had brought to me only their nhility to paaa judtinipnta, 
and they were granted full liberty to express thL-Eu&ulvua 
whenever and however they wished, hoping thua to difr 
cover what their needs were aad then to form a definite 
plan of occupations^ For the Qret lesson I formed ■ 
square out of four sticks and I tried to see whetht^r 
boys would be able withonc any previous inatniction tft' 
draw that square. Only a few of the boys drew aomfl 
very irregular squares, by expreflsing the solid atickA 
forming the square by means of flMaight Unea. I 
quite aalialiiHl with that. For the weaker pupils 1 drew 
with chalk a square on the blackboard. Then we cock 
poud a oroBs in the same miiDDBr, and we drew it 
^3yAii unconscious, iubora feeling made the children 
Wmlly discover a fairly correct correlation of the liioe^' 
although they drew the lines quite pxipt^ 1 did not 
deem it necessary to try to obtain a regularity in the 
atraight lines in every Bgure, in order not to torment 
Ihem in vnin, and demanded only that the figure b« 
copied. I intended, at tirst, to give the boys a conception 
of the relation of lines from their length Fmd direction. 
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rather thnti to trouble myBcZf about thoir ability to mRkfl 
the liuea theruselves aa regular as poBsibla. 

A child will learn to comprehend the relation hetween 
a loug aud a short line, the liiELervuce beLweeu a right 
atigle and parallels, sooner than be able passablj to draw 
a straight line. 

By d^reea we began, at the following leeaona. to draw 
the corners of the-sE^ square little eticke, and then we com- 
posed various figures out of them. 

The pupils paid no attention wbfltever to the alight 
thickuesa of these eiicks.^the Uiird dimeusiou, — uud 
we drew all the tinie only the front view of the ohjecta 
composed. 

The difficulty of clearly presenting, with our inaufBcient 
material, the poflifclnii and oorrelatinn of the ligurea com- 
pelled mOt now and then, to draw hgur^s on the board. I 
frequently nnited the drawing from Nature with the draw- 
ing of luudels, giviag them Bome certain objecU; if the 
boys were unahlo to draw a given object, 1 drew it myself 
on the board. 

The drawing of figures from the board took place in the 
following manner: I fiist drew a horizontal or vertical 
line, divided it by points into different parts, and the 
pupils coined thjit \ini\ TJiOTi I drew another or ^'vitqI 
other line?, perpendicular or slanting to the first, standing 
in a certain relation to the first, and divided into units of 
the same aiz^. Then we connected the points of division 
of the?e linea by elraiRht llnea or area, and thus formed a 
certain symmetrical figure, which, step by step as it grow 
up, was copied by the "boys. I thought that that would 
he iulvftnlsgeoim, in the Brj^t placi^ heramfle thp hoy iHarni^d 
objectively the whole process of the formation of the 
figure, and, in the oecond, beoanae through this drawing 
on the board there was developed in him the conception 
of the correlation of lines much bettor than through the 
copying of druwiugH and origioalH. With such a proce» 
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there w&a destroyed Ihe possibility of copying directly, 
but tbe tigure iL«ulF, a^ an object. Frum Nature, had to be 
copied on a diDiimfihed aoale. 

It is nearly alivuye uMlees to hang out l»for« the pupils 
a Ifu^e complete picture or figure, because the beginnera 
will be poaitivrly confused before it, just aa thougb tliey 
were lefoi-e aa object from Halure- But the very evolu- 
tion of the figure before their eyes has a great Kgnificance. 
The pupils, in. this case, e^a the skeleton o£ the dniuing, 
npon which the whole body is later formed. The pupils 
wiTM cMiiflijinlly wdliMi iijmn lo crilitiy^i the linEw and ihtir 
relationa, aa I had drawn them. I frequently drew the 
linea wrong on puqwae, tn onler ia gel an idea how much 
judgment they had formed about the coirelatimi and reg- 
ulflrity of the lines. Then again I aaked the childi^n^ 
when 1 drew syme Jigure, where eouie liiie ought to he 
added io their opinion, and 1 even made now one hoj, 
now auother> suggest some figure 

In this manuer I not only roused a greater inlereet in 
the boys, but also a free partiiripntion in the formation 
aud development oF the £gure i In Uils way Lbe children's 
queetion, " Why 1 " which every child iiaturaUy aaka him- 
Belf in copying from an original, was obviated 

Their greater or Icsaer comprohenaion and their greats 
or leaser inleresl had the chief infiueuce on the progTcea 
and Lhe method of instruction, and 1 fre^piently abnndooed 
that which 1 hail purjMiBely prepartsd for tho lesson, only 
because it was foreign or dull to the boys. 

So far, I had given them aymmetricsl figures to riniif 
because tbeir formatiou is eo^ieal aud most aj^parent 
Then I, for experiment's sake, asked the beat pupils ihera- 
aelves to compose and draw figures ou the Ixmrd- Al- 
though ntarly all drew only nfter one given manner, it 
was, nevertheless, iuterestin;^ to wat^h Lhe piuwiuLr rivalry, 
the judgment which they paascl on the others, and tbfl 
peculiar atrUE^tura of tbelr lignree. Many oE thesA draw- 
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ings were pecaliarlj in harmoQj wiih the chitrttctera of 

[In each child thtsru is a totiJoncy to be mJepciiJciit, 
whict it 18 iujuriona to destroy m any iu&iru<jt.Loo, and 
which enpociolly jinda its e:(^BQiuit in thi3 dinsatiBfaction 
with the cijpying uf modelaT/ By the above nieutioued 
method, this independence was not only nut killed, but 
ev^n d{Jv4iU)ptid iLtid eLreLgLheiLcd. 

TI£ a pupil doea not learu u> create himwlf, he will 
always imiLate oad copy in life, kiec^aiiBti there are few 
whOn having learned to copy, are able to make an bde- 
pendeot appliciitiun of ouch knowledgtiTY 

By always keeping to natural totuiB iu drawing, and 
hy frequently changing the objecita, aa, for example, leaves 
of a characteristic from, Quwers. di&hcQ and objects fre- 
quently used in life, and instruments, T tried lo keep out 
routine and manui^rism from onr drawing. 

With the greatest caution I approached the explana- 
tion of ahados and shadows, because the beginner easily 
destroys the sharpness and regularity of ligurea by shad- 
ing thL^in too much, and thus gets uaed to a disorderly 
aod LBliuite daubiug. 

In this raaoner I soon got more than thirty boys in a 
few moutha to learu quJLe thoroughly the ivtrrtdjition of 
lines in verioun figures and ohjecta, and to render these 
figures Lu even, sharp lines. The mt'chanical art of line- 
drawing was aoou evolved as if of its own accord. The 
greateat difficulty 1 had was to tenth the children to keep 
their drawiny-bookfl aud the drawings (liLiuist'lvos oleftu. 
The CDnvenicQCQ in rubbing out what httfi been drawn 
on a slate greatly enhances my diltiiiulCy in Chia respect- 
By givini^ the best, most talented boya copy-booka, I 
obtained a greater cleanliijoss iu the drawings themselves ; 
for the greater difhculty in rubbing out com^iela them ti> 
be mori? careful and tidy with the ninterial cm wlijch [hi-y 
are drawing. In a short time the beat pupila reached 
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Buch a clear and correcl bandliDg oi tbe pencil that tbe7 
co^il cleanly and n5guUrly draw, not onlj 9trai(|jht-lin^ 
Qgures, but aleu the most fant^tdc campofiiUuiiB of curved 
line*. 

I made some of Lhti pupils control the ^gurtiS of the 
othere, whea they were through with their own, — and 
thia teacher's activity greatly encouraged the pupils, for 
they were at ODoe able to apply that which they bad just 
learnci 

Of late I have been working with the oldest boys try- 
ing to get them to draw objects in different positions m 
IheLr perapt^ctive, without oliugiug eicluiuvbly to the 
well-known method of Dupuio. 

BIXQINQ 

Last mmmer we returned from Bwimmii^. We wera 
All in a happy mood. A peasant boy, the same that had 
been QUticed by tbe raauorial b'>y to etoal books, b tbiok- 
Bet boy with protruding cheek-bones, all cohered with 
freckles, with bandy legs turned inward, having all tbe 
aspect of Q grown-up sturdy peasant^ but ao lut^Ihgent, 
fitmng, and talented nature, ran ahead and seated himself 
in the cart that was driving in front of us. He took the 
lines, poised his cap jauntily, spit out aidewise, aud 
started a drawn-out peaaaut soug, and bo sang with such 
f eehng, Euch sobbing sounds, such lamentinga E The boya 
laughocL 

" S^nika, S^mka ] What a fine singer he is 1 " 

S^mka waa quite scrioua 

"Don't interrupt my soug/' he said, in a peculiar* 
feignedly hoarae voice, during an interval, and just as 
Beriously aod evenly proceeded to ting. Two of tbe more 
musical boys eat down in tbe cart with him, and fell in 
with him and carried tbe refrain. One of them BCOLiuded 
DOW at an octave or sixth, another at a third, and it wu 
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all charmiDg. Thi^n other boya joioed them, aod thej 
[IxigBJi to 'Ji"^ "As under such an Bpple-ttee/' and 
they made q noise, but. tbofu wila not muoh music 

Wilh that evening the singing began. Nov, after 
eight mouths, we fling "The angel lameoted '' and two 
churuhical tou^s, numbers four and eevon, the whole com- 
mon mass, md aukall chorus songs. Tho best pupils 
(only two) tnki^ down in writing Iho tunea of the songs 
wbidi tUey know, and ^moat read music But up to the 
present wliat they aing is not anywhere nenr eo good as 
the HODg which tiiey sang when returning Irom tbe swim- 
ming. I Bay this with no ulterior purpoee, not in order to 
prove anything, — 1 simply state & fact- Now 1 am 
going to tell how the instruction proceeded, with which 
I am compdrativoly satisfied. 

Al the first lesson I divided all up into three voices 
Hnd we saug the following chorda: 



^=^ 



f 



r^rf^^ 



We succeeded in this very soon. Each sang what he 
pleaded. One would try soprano, and then would paaa 
over to teoor, and from tenor to alto, so that the beat 
pupilH learned the whole chord do-mi-aol, some of them 
even all three chords. They pronounced the not^ a& iu 
Frt^nch, One sang mi-fa-fa-mi, another do-do-re-do, and 
BO forth. 

"I declare that is fine. Lev Nikolievich I " they said. 
■* it even makes something shake in the Bar. Let ub have 
some more 1 " 



W*miig Umw cbiMik at idicKA,ai>dii)il»;Kd,iBdB 
IIk ;^«rdvu, uud ^u Iht waj bame, nnol hoe iDiiO tht 
uij^, mid oouM itut l«sr ^jbrM^vtc cwi^ fram liiB 

|l«li'Al <« Ll|lV« 40>J11^ id OUT ROCOCO 

On U><? i*j)lijwun£ diT we tned tJv g*™**, aid die 
tkjKjjtud w«Lit thr^joi^ ji all, niiik tlie poQtcr <■>£■ (xiaM 
buHJy ;£^ w» far ul Ui« fliird. I vrcie die o<*£» en a 
feUdf ill tbt tilLcMjIef, Ihe moA ejmi&azica] ctf cl^Br Mid 
)^v«; U>riu Uu; Fr%udi nuDf«. Hk next fire <t bz le»- 
bi4iti pr>;fihvl«?d juit u memlT ; we also eucceedfld n 
i^^ui/ rj^w uiinor k«jfl aad the puees to the majon,— 
" KyrK fAvutttu," - GI-jjj be to ibe FatLer and Son," ovd ft 
jfJUl^ for tljT\)i; v<jic«» witb ^no AccompanimeiiL. On^^ifttf 
of Uj^ I^mva waj( ucicupi^ wiUj that, ibe other h&lf with 
i^iH Hirii^irji^ of the f^auiul and Ihe exercises, which the 
jjuj/ils ilj*:m's<^Iv*j8 iiivented, " do-mi-re-fa-mi-BoV or "do- 
r*i'jii-iui-isii-ifi,'' *JT " li'f-iui-n-di^rtf-tH-aa-r^t'* and so forth. 

I atfrn rj'Ai'>^ Ib^ vhe D<>teB on tbe GtafT were not 
oI'Mif U> Iheio, aoii I found it neceBsaiy lo use figure* 
Uif-.i/'/dxL h'^filr^tifi, for the explanatioD of intervals and the 
ViirJjilioTi Iff ihc t/^ic scale, ihe figures present greater 
cjittvuh^wAtH. After i^ii lesBons some of them took the 
\uU^rv;tU hy itrthir, Hueh aa 1 asked them for, getting up to 
iUi'.jn hy wuni: ijiiai^uary ^tuut. They were paiticularlj 
f'ltjd of exi-r'.iwB jji fourths, — do-fa-re-eol, and so forth, 
up ami ilowji. Fa (the lower dominant) struck them 
wint cTHjn;<'Lally by its force. 

"Wfiiit a wbj^jper of a fa!" said S&nkft- -It just 

CUtH t-l't'lU." 

'Hn; immuHical boys soon fell away, while with the 
njijhj':ul boys the clasa lasted aa much as three or four 
hoiiTH, I tri<id to give tbem an idea of time by the 
arrt'piiA uielliod, but tbe matter proved so difficult that 
I was c-itip-^Jled to separate time from tuoe and, writing 
down the souuda without the measure, to analyze them, 
and then, having written down the time, that is, the 
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meaaare without the sounds, to analyze one heat by tap- 
ping the 6ngur, and only tbun to wmbinti the Ino pfO» 
^«BBeB together, 

Aftur u tiivj lea&one, wheu I tried to rQDdor myeolf an 
account of what I hnd been doing, 1 canje to the conctu- 
sj"u thai my tuetbnd of inj^truclion 10 almoat the same aa 
Cbevet'B method, mhith 1 had seen in practice at Paiia, 
^B method which 1 had not adopted at once simply 
beiiaufie it vna a luethud. AU those who aru teaching 
«ngtng caixnot be arg*^d uio much to read that work, on 
the outer ci*ver of whii^h it nays in large letters " Jitpau^a^ 
Ai'unstaitfiiW and which now JB sold in ions of thou- 
e&nda ul copied thmughout Eurojio. 1 saw in Paris 
Btriking examplea of Bucy:j*afl with that method when 
;tnught hy Chevtil himBolf: on nudienc<e of frtun five to 
six htmdrerl men and women, stJjDetinies of between forty 
And fifty yiinre of 4»go, wore singing in absolute harmony 
aiid it iivrc tfuvert, whatever the teacher gave them to 
dog- 
In Ohevet's method there are mnny niles^ exerciaea, 
prescriht'd eonraes, which have no aigTu6canC4? nh[it4]ver, 
and the Uko of whii.h Mwvy inteliirjent teacher will invent 
by the hundred on the battJe-field, that is, during the cIam ; 
thero iB there a very ctniiical, thouiitb it may be a veiy 
oonveuieot, method of keej>ing time without the souDda, 
for I'Xnniple, ni Umr fourths the pupil says ta-fa-te-fe, 
at Ukft^e fourttjfi the pupU says ta-te-ti, at eight ei^htha 
ta-fA-t<>fMe-fe-li-rL All that b intereBting, as one 0! the 
meana by which motiic may be taughtn intereatiug as 
the hialiiry of a ct'rinio mutual »;hi«>I, but the3»? rule? are 
not abaoluto and cannot ft^rm a method But in Chevet 
there are thoughts remarkable on account of their aim- 
pllclty, threy of which form the eescncu of liis method : 
(II An obi idea uf expreedug the uiustLal &]^ii« by 
njfuuB of fij,'ureRH first introduced by Jean Jiti^que? Rous- 
iMU in hiH "IfictionnaiTi dt mun^^" Whoever the 
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apponeatd of this method of writing m&j ukj, &dj teacher 
□f flin^n^ umy jnak& tlus mpefimmtt, qdiI hii will aJva^a 
conviuce himself of the iuimenae advantage of figures 
over the staff, both for rejidiitg nnd wrilLng. 1 taught 
with the ateff about ten lesaooB, and only once polnteU 
out tho fiffureflj telling them that it waa the same,aJid the 
jjupils always ask iuq to wriLe the tigurea for theia, and 
always themselves write the hgures, (2) A remarkahla 
iilim, exclusively baluu^ing Ut Chcvet, wluch couHJsta in 
teaching the sounds mdependently of time, and vice 
versa. Havin|^ but once applied this niethcid to instni&- 
tion, everybody will see that that which had appeajed as 
an insuperable difficulty will now appear so ea^y that he 
will only marvel how it is such a simple thought liad nut 
occurred to any one hafors. How many tormenta the un- 
fortunate children would be saved, who Bing in the nivhie- 
piscopal and other choirs, if the conductors only tried Ihi* 
simple lUing, — to make the student, without singing, 
strike ^th a little stick or with his finger that phrase 
which he is to sing : four times a whole note, once a qunr- 
ter note or two (eighths, and bo fortU, then sing, wiihtail 
counting time, the same phrase, then again dng a meaaure, 
and then all tt^etbeTn 
For example, it is written t 




m 



9- 



The pupil will first aing, without counting time, dt>re-m^ 
fo-sol-mi-re-do ; then be, without tiingiug, but only stdkiiig 
the note of the first measure, says, one, two, three, four; 
theu, on the first notti of the tliird measure he strikes 
twice and aays, one, two, and tha -econrt note of the third 
measure, saying, three, four, aod so forth ; then he Gings 
beating time, while the other pupils read aloud. 
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That ia mj method which, like Chevet's, cancot be pre- 
flchbed; it is coovemeut, but there may b^ diBGovered 
more convenieut methods still The main ihisx^ ia to 
Beparatc tho study of tiniB from sound, thoittrb there may 
be an endli^ss miuiber uf ways to accomplish this. 

Finalty, Chevet's third great idea consists in mating 
music acid its study popular. His meihud of in^truu- 
tioB fully reahzes this aini. And that is aot onlj 
Chevet'ti wiali nnd my iLUHinjiption, but nn actual fact. I 
flaw in Taris hundreds of lalrourera with homy bandSj 
Hitting fin lieni;hc3» niidcpfieath wMeh lay the tools with 
which they were retujiiiug from their shops, singing from 
mnsiCr comprehending and enjoying the laws of music 
As I looked iLt these labourers, I could easily uitogine 
Euaaian pcaaanta in their place, if Chevel but spoke Bii^ 
fiian ^ they would aing in just the same fafhioo, would 
ju9t as easily understand everything he was saying about 
the commoQ rules and laws of muaic We hope to have 
an occasion to say something more about Chevet, and 
more especially about the importance of popularized 
mueic, especially singing* as a ineaus for uplifting the 
decaying art, 

I now paas over to the description of the progi«se oE 
instruction in our school After »]% lessons the gosUngs 
were atpanited from the sheep; Uiote yjeve left ouly 
the musical natures, the amateurs, and we passed over ta 
the minor scah^> and to the eiplituation of intervals. 
The ouly dif&culty was to ^d and distioguish the small 
second from the large. Fa was call&i a "whopper'* hy 
the pupils, do was just such a "crier." and so 1 did not 
have to leach them, — they themselvea felt the note into 
which the email Sticoud resolved itself* and so they felt 
the second itselL We easily found that the major acale 
consisted of a sequence of two large, oue emull, threa 
lai:g«,and one smaU seconds. Then wesang"Glory he to 
God" in the minor scale, and by ear got up to the scale 




which turned ont to he minor; then we found in that 
scale one luge, one BmaUf two lu^e, one sipall. one very 
largQt and one smnll second. Then I showed ihcm that 
it waB possible to aing and writ^ a ficale leginiiing wi^b 
any sound, that when it does not come to l&rge or small 
BotiDnd, when neceaBai-y, we may place a sharp or flat 
For convenience' sake I wrote out for ibem a chi^matiG 
scale of the following kind r 





Along this staircase I made them wdte all kinds of 
major aiid minor scales, begiDoing with any note what- 
ever. These BEerciaBs amused them very muc^, and the 
progress w&9 so striking that two of them frequently 
pjirittfld Lhfiir time between clflsaea in writing out the tiinea 
of the songs which they knew. These pupils are contin- 
ually humnaing the motives of some son^ which ihey 
cannot name, and they hum them sweetly and tenderly, 
and, above all, iJiey now aecond much better and cannot 
bear lo bear all the children sing inharmonLously together 
Wo had hardly more than twelve leaaona during the 
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wmtcr. Our inatruction was spoiled by ambition. The 
parents, we, cbe ieachtirfi, anl the pupils thbuiGulv&a, 
wanted to surprise the whole Tillage,^- to BiDg in the 
ehurcb ; wo Iwgiui to prapui* the niftaa and the ohEnibical 
songB of Bortny^iiski It seemed to be more atDueing for 
the children, but it turned out quite differently. Although 
the desire to be in Lbe vhvir Bustained ihem^ and tbiiy 
loved muaic, and we, the Uachera^ put forth our epedal 
tiffort in this cubjecl and Enode it more cotnpul'iory t}tQD 
the reflt, I often felt aorry, looking at BODie tiny Kfiyiijjhka 
in torn leg-raga, aa he roJled off his part, " Secretly fo-oo-o- 
ormiiig,'' and was requested to repeat it ten tiuiea, which 
finally vexed him bo much that he beat the music with 
his hugers, insisting that be was ringing nghL 

We ouce travelled down to the tibuith and hat] a 
dueceas; the cnthuaiaBtu waa enormous, but the (^ingiug 
suffered from it: the lessons yrtie growing tedious to 
them, Emd they fell out by degrees, end it was only at 
Easter that it was posaible after great effort to get 
together a tihoir Our Hiugera began to rc^Jcmble archie- 
pi^oopal singers, who fi-equeotly sing well, but with whom, 
on accouDt of that skill, aJl deairo for flinging ie killed, 
and who absolutely know nothing of notes, though Lbey 
think they do know. 1 have frequently seen thobe who 
oome out of sucli & Bchool undertake to stuJy theniGelvea 
without knowing anything about notes, but they are quite 
helpl&ss the moment thej try to sing that which has not 
been ahouted into their ears. 

From the email ^jperieoce which 1 have bad in the 
instruction of muj^ic, I have convinced myBoLf ; 

(1) That th^ method of wtitiug the aoimds dowc in 
Jigures is the most convenient. 

{2) That teaching time independently of sound ia the 
moat convenient method. 

(3) That, in order that the musical LLstructiuii should 
leave traces and should be cheerfully received, it ia 
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neceesary fi^m the very start to teach the art. &od not 
the 3k\\\ of singing and plajing. Young ladies may be 
made to play Burgujuuer's exurcise^, but the childreu of 
the people it is better not to teach at all than to teftch 
meobnnicallj', 

(4) That the aim of the musical instructioa for the 
pupils must coDfiisL in tranamitting to thcTD that knowledge 
of the common laws of music which we possese, but hj 
no meaiLS in the traiiHmi^siou o! that false taste which iB 
d^vulojiei) IB us^ 

(5) That the aim of teaching the masse? muaic muat 
Gcuaiat in trans tuittiug to them sufJi knowledge o£ the 
coiuniQD laws of muaic aa we poasesa, but hj no msaua 
in trunsmitting to them that false Lasie which is devel- 
oped in (IB, 
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Dedicated to the Memory of M. A. Stakhovich ' 



TiTE afcy roflfl higher and higher- the dawn aproa^! 
fELrther ani fojther ; Qm dull silver of Ihe dew grew 
whiter ; the sickle o£ the moon looked ever more lifelesa ; 
the forest reeimnded more Bonorously — People began lo 
get up, sjid la the manorial horse-^ard could be heard 
ever more frequently aDorting, rummaging in the straw, 
and even the whining neigh of horses crowded together 
and fusaing about something. 

*■ Hold on I You will have time ] Are you huogry ? " 
said the old herdmao, quickly opening the creakiog gfite*. 
'* Bank E " be ebouLod, ewingiog bis arm toward the mara 
that was pushing her way through the gate. 

Herdman N^c«r waa dress^ in a Cosaack short coat, 
girddd with an ornamented leather belt; his whip waa 
swung over hia shoulder, and his bread was wrapped in 
a. scarf stuck into hie belL He carried a saddle and a 
bridle in Mb bauds. 

The h\jrs*is wsie not in the least frightened and oflended 

iTblft AubjecC tfu diidfrr cDmiiiLerBLion by M, A- SmtalK^vIcli, uid 
QommuDicauia to Ihu B.uthdr b; A. A. 3ukhdvjah. ^ ^u£ikir*« 
JfoU. 
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hy tbe ftivolooa tone of the herdman ; they looked u 
though It did not make mucti diffiir&uce to them^ uml 
leiaurelT wallied away from the gatei only one bay, 
^laggy-manud more dropped ao ear and rapidly turned 
lier back to bim. Upon this occ&aioa a yoiiu|^ manr, wbo 
■waa BtandiDg behind ber, and who waa not at all cnncemed 
iu the matter, whiuod attd kioktid her tiiud lags at tbe 
&rst borse she ran aoroes. 

" Hiw there 1 " the herdman cried out even louder and 
more threateningly, marcbiag toward the cotn<^ oE the 
yard. 

Of all the horses that were Id the enclosure (there were 
mare than one hundred of them), the leaaC impatie&ce 
was displayed by a piobald gelding, who was etanding 
atone in the corner under a pentbLmse» aod, blinking with 
hia ejea, wa& liebing the oak bark of the eamuf^ shed. 

It is impo^ible to tell what pleasure tbe piebald ^'elding 
found in thia, but his eKpreasion was serious and thought- 
ful while he wei3 doiug iL 

"Lazybones!" tho hardman turned to him, agam in 
tha same tune, as ho walked up toward him and placed 
the saddle aod die glossy aaddle-cloth on the manure pile 
near by. 

Tbe piebald gelding stopped licking and, without stir- 
ring, for a long tiray l<xiki^ nt Nestor. He did not laugh, 
nor get angry, nor frown, but only moved bis own belly, 
drawing a very deep breath, and turned away. The 
herdman put his arm around his neck and put liie bridle 
on him. 

" Why are yoa sighing so ?" add N&iter 

The gelding switched hla tail, aa though to say : ^ Oh* 
nothing, N^&er." 

Neater put tbe aaddle-cloth on hitn. whereat tbe horse, 
evidently to eirpresa his dissjitia faction, dropped his ears, 
for which he was only scolde^l as a " goud-f or-nothing ' 
and had bis belly-band tightened- 
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At ttis U^e geldJDg puifed hiiiiBelf ap nith an^r, but 
If^tar put hia tiDger into tbc horse'a mouth, ao^ gave 
him auch a kick in hia bellj witli the fooL thjit he had 
to kt out his braath. Aud yi^t, wbea the girth waa 
tightened od him, he once more dropped his ears and 
evtin looked around. Although he kaow that it weuld do 
hi™ no goodi he coogidered it his duty to show that it 
was Dot agreeable to hiiu, aad that hti wouh) always 
Bxpr&as his diasatLefactiuu with it. When he was sad- 
dled, he put forth his swollen right leg and began Co ohfiw 
tha bit, again Eor eonje special reasout for he ought to 
have known that there t^oitld be no taste to a hlt^ 

Ndeter climbed on the gelding over a ahurt stirrup, un- 
wound his whip, straightened out his coat from under hia 
knee, seated himaelf in tho saddle in & [lecuHar attitude, 
fiuch as coaclimeu. geutlenien riders, uiid herdmeu assume, 
and pulled the reins. Tho gelding raisEd his head, exprra- 
siiig hia willingneaa U> proceed when ordered, but he did 
not stir from the i^poL He knew that before etarting 
N&ter wQulJ make no end at fusa, giving ordi^rs to 
Vdska and calling out to the bors&a. ludeed, N^ster 
b(^u to shout: 

"VSska! Oh, Vfiakal Have you let out the mareB, 
eh 1 Whore are you gning, devil 1 Hoa there I Are ymi 
asleep? Open the gate] Let the maces get out first I'' 
and so forth. 

The gate croBked Yiska, angry and sleep}', holding a 
horse hj the bridle, was standing oear the gatp-post and 
letting out tliH horeea. The hornee l^egan k* \mAe out ono 
after another, cautionaly stepping over the atraw aud 
Buit^ng at it : there were fillies, yearEing stallions, suckling 
colts, aud maree great with yoUDg. cautiously, oue by one, 
canying their bellies through the gale. The young mares 
crowded together, floiuetiiues two aiid three at a tinm, 
placing their heada over **ach other's backs aud tripping 
through the gate, fur whic^ they each time ware rebuked 
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hy the hcrdmeo, Tbe aot^^ling cdts now and then darted 
nnder tbe legs of Atrange marea, Dcd^uxkg sonotiniBlj in 

nttponae to the diort wbimij of the mares. 

A joung playful mare beet her head downward and 
lidewiae the moment ahe got oat of the gate, kicked np 
with her hind lege and whinnied ; bat she did not daiQ 
to run ahead of old, dappled graj Zhnld/ba, who, aa 
always, wae waUdng cautiously, in a sbw and heavy ste^ 
at the head of all the horsea. 

In a few minutes the animated enclosme was sadly 
deserted ; the pillars towered gloomOy under the empty 
peDtbouse, and there could be seen nothing but crumpled 
and dung-covered straw. No matter how fainiliar thia 
picture of desolatioa was to the piebald geldiog, it mnst 
have affected hira with melancholy. He slowly lowered 
aud raised hJa 1iead» as though greeting some one, drew a 
sigh, as nmcb as the girth permitted him to do so, and, 
dragging bis crooked and stiff legs, sbaojbled after the 
herd, carrying old N^ter on his bony back, 

" I know : as soon as we get out on the road, he will 
strike fire and will light his wooden pipe with the brass 
trimming end with the little chain/' thought the gelding. 
*' 1 a[n glad of it, because early in the morning, while the 
dew is on the ground, thia odour ie pleasant to me and 
reminds me of many pleasant things; the only annoying 
thing is that the old man with his pipe becomes quite 
dashing, imagining that be is son\cbody, and sits down 
sidewise, by all means sidewise, — and it is there where 
it pains nic However, God be with him ! It is not the 
first tiniu 1 have had to suffer, to afford somebody pleas- 
ure J 1 have even come to derive a certain equine pleasare 
from it. Let the poor fellow put on style 1 He feels 
couraj-eous only when nobody sees him. Let him sit 
siilijwisu ] " reflected the gelding, as he, stepping cautiously 
with his crooked legs, walked in the middle of the toad. 
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HAVlsn driven tho herd to the river, near which the 
horsci^ were lo gra^, N^aiti climbed down Erom tbe gold- 
lag and uDsnddled hinL The herd bad in the lueantima 
beguEi bo scatter uver bbe uulnurjptel meotlow, wliidi woa 
cuv^red with dew and with 8 mist riaing alike fn^m tha 
tnendow and tUe f^ndrt'liiig rivor. 

Having takea i>fr the bridle from the piebald gelding, 
K(^at<?r atratched hiiii onder his neck, in response Lo which 
the gvldiug, to express Lis gratefulness acd pleasure, clw^ 
his eyea. 

" He llkt» it, old dog 1 " said N^ter. 

But the gelding did nnt like that Bcratcbing in the 
leaat, and ocly out oJ delicacy of fficling prelend^id that it 
pleased hiui ; he shook hia bead ia sign of coDaeDt 

But sudileoly, Ni^aLer, entirelj unexpectedly and with- 
out any cause, perhaps aupposing that too great a famil- 
iririty might give the piebald gelding a wrong idcaal)oiit hia 
imjHrrtuuce, ^ Neater, without any waruiiig, pushed av,ay 
from him the head nt the gelding, and, swinging (lie 
hndle* TitTuck the geMiiig a very painful blow on his 
lean l^^g with the hnckle of the bridle and, without saying 
anvtlkiugH weut up a mound to the stuiup uear which he 
gL^ueruUy S3l^ 

TLiougli this deed grieved the piebald gilding, he did 
not show it, and, slowly swaying hia scanty tail and sniff- 
ing at aomelhing and browEtng just for paatime, walli<?d 
Lovor to [ih*! river. 

He paid no attention to what the young mares, yearling 
fltallious, aad suckling colCa, enioyiufl the aarly momiog. 



«h«ii^ tt'jii^' vll Mi/tiiiC uiu. till uwiuf tiic r «*= £cahs?^ 

Wr, i94^Jiaij:< <1. IJV 4W^ lirVr U Uit4 l^ ^OOC rTTT"ii EC SI 

'^iii. iijjr !f<^ f^.^Jdii^ iiit IlU. BiQtt. utic liuiL pie^CT'- » 

tfctliuj vf ii^r, 'Alt, tXi ivUJJU, uu}v iL cofitf U< Ttdl ibc 
Uiloit: iiih vw/ tf'jM. hut tbt jM^ucJd ^dmr hML 

W/ iiuut, 'jtM tiJUtf 4lT4'j*.Jj^ dr«;w out hit fl^Q wijif^ v=r 

U^ j'/uUj|yJ 'j'/i*'3, p>^fj to i?5il- ^t^bwliiif iia- !«: a, 

Ujuo vviu- M^>Ai4J^, hi;, wah'fiii uube^ding ^^^^^t*^^ ai^ 

iiM IfcfJ/ iiuu\/^ 'i'/wu Jik^r tt ^a;^ fnjm Lis hniJX, sutei- riii^ 
Ut: Ulmj'^^J |j«rjjii<df '/jj }ij» fwr w^re lei^a so at U. erT*!!^- 
vii'-i- ih: (i-uet Ar/j'^ujjt of jjfijjf, f^pi^iaJly in his ligti iar* 
Uy_. will' Jj wim w<!iik^r Ut^ui tjjfs rvgtr ^^ ^^ uleep. 

'JLi'ji^ 14 nil <'1<I q((i! whkjj m rufljestict and aocolkff 
Sf hi'Jj in htitni-r]y. imd nrii'lEjisr hUJI which ifl pitifuL AnS. 
l\ii:\i: in iiltmiLu ifM t^u whi'Jj JH IkjU) homely aud maje^^L 
'i'iu- M ii|(H of Ihii ]iii-,lHiJil K^ildiiig was precbely of thai 
ti\i\ti. 

TImi M'<Ji1irii{ wriH Utl. not Iuhd than two arahfnfl three 
voirilinlin' iji linJ^liL. llin liuir wflfl dappled black, that is* 
II IumI liuitiiJiiiL ti'iwthn hliKtk n]vitH had become of adirt; 
|j4iv liiiiv Ijiri I till I ML Id 1 11 iHH i^ouKinted of three epotat ono, 
no llto Umul, ml.oiidiiiK iLH iL rrooknd white spot from one 
uLilii ^r [Un iiuMi down li> tlio middle of the nddk. His 

^Atiu«lilu khtHiuLU rn<t, 4 Innhnfl; i YanhOk ta 1-16 anUB. 
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kog bor-nuned mane *ra# whhe and browoisli in Bpota. 
AibDUwr spot €Xijeaded down ibe ngbl fidt u f u 4s tii« 
middla of hu bdlf ; ihe thirds on the artipper, tooik in 
the upper part of tbe Uil ft&d ««Qt down ic the middle 
of the flnnH. The rest of his L&il trsd whiLiah and 
cbacketoL 

His Urge bony head, wilh deep hoUows &ref 1^ sfM 
md a pendeoc, Uvn, bkck lower hp^huiig low and b^vily 
on hit ^tn^ra^toJ and bent neck, which Jocked us though 
made ot wocmL Bark of the pendoiC lov«r lip could be 
Been a blackiih toogne tamed to one mde and the yellow 
fltnmpB oE the gnand-down lower teeth- ThL' <nn4, at 
which ODe wu aLC, hung lo^ ui both tidea and kiUy 
moved bom tune to time, in order to scare iway the 
pestering Dic& One luft of his forelock, whiizh was atil) 
long, bung behind hia ears ; his (ipen brow wu suTiken 
and early ^ on tb€ fjiocionfi jowls the ^km hung doun in 
baga On the neck and head the veins were connoted 
in knots* which twitched and tz^mbled at every teach cd 
a fly. The ejEpreseion of bia face was that of austere 
patience^ deep thoQght, and suffering. 

Hie fotc legs were bent archlike &t the knee ; both hodfe 
were swollen, and on one le^g, on which the piebald spot 
reached dovm to the tniddle, lbef« was at the knee a 
awellinic of the size of a fi«t. Hia hind 1^ were in a 
better cijudition, but Uie hair was worn off the haunches 
end refused to grow out again. All the legs looked di»i 
propoiticnately long cm account of the Lhinneea of the 
body. 

The ribo» thotigh flat and decliritous, stood oat from 
the body, and were so covered by skin that the skin 
aeemed to have stuck fast to the intervals between the 
nb& The withers and the bock had a varie^t«d appear- 
ance from (ild blnwa» and on the back there waa a atil! 
fKfihty swollen aud festering eorv; the black tail etump, 
with it« dearly d^ned vertebra!, woa long and almott 
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haro. On the bay crupper, oear tbe taO, there vas 
of tbe fiiTie of the pnlm of the hand, ns though from a bice, 
whic:h was ovtrgrowQ with white hoii, Aaother suarrud 
floTO could be s«qc on the shoulder. 

Hia hooks and Lnll wena soiled from the c^hrooic dis- 
order of his stomach. The hair, Chough short, stood in 
tufts all over hia t<-dy. Aud yet, in ayiiw of the hideous 
old age of this horeo, one involuntarily stopped and 
refloctod, looking at him, and a connoisseur would ha¥e 
Bnid at once thnt he had been a tine hoT^ io bv. day, A 
coQDoisssur wuuld also have said that there was only one 
stock in Kusi^ia which could produce euch broad bones, 
ouch immeuse kneepaus, such hoofs, such sJender leg 
hones, such n well-built neck, and, above all, mc]\ & head 
bone, such large, black, bright eyes, and such thorough- 
bred ganglia of veins about the head and neck, and such 
a thin skin aod such hair. 

Indeed, there was something taajestio in the figure of 
that horse, iml in Che terrible pomhination of the repulsive 
signs ot hia decrepitude, which was the more apf^Lreot 
through the vari^ated colour of his skin, aad of his 
manner and ejcpiession of Eelf-confidence and calm, which 
are peculiar to conscious beauty and slrengtL 

Liko a living ruin, he stood alone in the midst of the 
dew-drenched meadow, while not far from him could 
ha heard the tramping, snorting youthful neighing taxd 
whinuyiag of the scattered herd. 
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The Eun had risen above the forest ftnd now shone 
brightlj^ on the grass and on the benda of Che river The 
dew was drying up, coUecting in dropi ; ihn lost of Uie 
morning mist poised nway as light amoke. The cloudlets 
wore becoming curly, but Lhcro was as yet no wiud. 
Beyond the river stood green rye, curlii^ into pipeaj and 
there was an odoar of fresh verdure and of bloHsoma 

A cuckoo wafl cnlliiig hoarsely in the forest, and NSster, 
lyicg on hU back, was counting the number &f yeara he 
was to hve yet^ The larks rose over the rye and the 
me&dow. A belated hare lost his way ajuong the herd, 
jumped out into the oj>en, soi dovm uear a bui^h, and began 
to listen, Vaska had fallen asleep, with his head in the 
grass ; the mares mode a still larger circle about him and 
scattered over the meadow. The old marea, snorting, 
made a bright path over the dew and looked for places 
where they might remoiu unmolested ; they no longer ate, 
hut only lasted some choice pieces of grass. The whole 
herd was importujjtibly movitig in ouo direction. 

And again old Zhuld^ba, walking with measured step 
in front of the rest, showed the possibility of going farther. 
Toung black Fly, whu had jnat had her first colt, kept 
whinnying all the time and, raising her tail, aoorted at 
her lilac colt. Young Atloa, with smooth aud glossy hair, 
lowered her head in auch a Wfly that the black, silky for& 
lock covered her brow and eyes ; she was playing with the 
gra39 — now biting it off, now throwing it away ^ and 
striking the ground with her dew-drenched fool with 
shaggy fetlock. 

an 
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Oce of the older colta^ no doubt imaginirig he was 
playing 6<ime gam^i was dow r unning around toa mother 
for the twen^-siyth time, raisitig hia shorty curlf tail in 
thu Bbape of a ptLuache, while she caliulj continued to 
browae, having become accuatomed to her son's cbaract^r, 
and odIj occasionally looking at Mm awry vith ber I&fg$ 
black eye. 

One of the amallest colts, a bkck, big-faeaded little 
fellow, with forelock towering Burprised betwoen Km ears 
and a little tail turned to one aid^, ^ it had been in his 
niiither'a wumb, Btuud wiLli pKi;ked ^mr^ and dull ^lanc^, 
withoat stirring from the spot, looting tixedly at the coil 
who was friaking and pmixtiing about, — it ia hard to 
tell whether he waa envying him or condemning him 
for what ho wna doing. 

Some of the ':oll;« were auokUng^ hitting their mother^ 
teats with their noses ; some, without auy apparent reason, 
did not TBepond to their mothere' eallf;, but ran in an 
awkward, mincing trot In this opposite direction, aa 
though looking for something, end then, no one knew 
why, stopped and neigljed in a despaidngly penetmting 
voice; some lay stretched out in a row; pome were 
learning to eat graaa; aad some again were scratching 
themselves hahind their earn with a hind leg. 

Two mares with youDg were walking apart from tha 
rest and, slowly dragging their legs along, were still eat- 
lEg. It waa evi^ient that their tumditicm was respected 
by the rest* and none of the younger horses dared to ap- 
proach and disturb them. If some frisky t^ll5 happened,, 
nevertheless, to come near to them, uue motion of Uiu ^or 
end tail was sufficient to show them all the ind&cency of 
their behaviour. 

The yearling stallions and fillies pretended to be grovm 
up anrl sediLte, and hut niruly leaped aljout or joined the 
ji:>lly company. They ate the grass with all due propriety^ 
stretching out their clipped avpanlike necka, and switching 
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their littlo tcfta as thangb Ihey were taila. Juat like 
the grown-up ones, some of tbem lay down, colled, or 

The jolliest compauy^ was composed oF the two aud 
three-year-oM filliea and of the maiden mares. They were 
going all li^ether as a merry m^Jen crowd. Amon^^ 
thern could be bettrd tmup^Dg, whinnying, neighing, and 
fluorting. Tlioy oaiuu Logutlier, plaoud their htiaila ovor 
each other's shoulders, sniffed nt each other, jumped 
about, and, now and then raising their tails with fl tmm- 
pet-liko floucish, proudly and ooquettishly raoed in ftODt 
of thuir coujpaLiJiiits in a half-trot, half-^iEohb, 

The Rist beauty and the &TBt instigator of fun among 
all thia youth waa the mischievouB hay mare. Whatever 
ebe undertook to do, the others did; wherever ehe went, 
a whole crowd of beauties followed her. The miachievoas 
mare was in an uousually playful mood oo Lliat niondng. 
The happy mood had come over her, just as it comes over 
people. Even at the watering-place, when ahe bnd played 
her prauk on the old geldiug, she ran down in the water, 
pretending to havo been fri'jihtenfld by flomftbiog, and 
with a loud anort raced down the field so that Viska waa 
compelled to gallop after her and after the others that 
had started oH' with her. Then, having eaten a bit, she 
began to roll, and then to tease the old mares by running 
up in front of them; then she m^rated a fiuckling colt 
£rom his mother, aa though wishing to bite him. The 
mother waa frightened and stopped eating, while the 
little colt whinnied in a pitiful voice ; but the mis- 
chievous mare did not touch him at all: she only scared 
him eomo, thus oJTording a spectft^do to her isomiianioua 
who were looking flympathetically at her tricki Then 
Bhe uadertook to turn the head of a gray horse which a 
peasant was driving in a plough over the rye-6eld, far 
away on the other side of tlie river. She took up a prond 
attitudoj somewhat to one side, rais^ her head, abook 
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herself, and neighed ic a eweet, teoder, and drawn-out 
voice. To Ihis iieigMng there was expressed mischief, 
and feeling, and a ueHiun eadness. There was in it both 
the deaice aud the promiae of love, aud th« piuing for it 

Thefe a corn-crake, leaping from place to place in the 
thick reeds, was passiouatoly ca lling for hia mate ; tht^re 
the cuckoo and the quail were ainging love, atid thd 
fIf>wi*rH were seniUtig tbeir Eragnmt duet over the wind IpO 
each other 

"1 am joimg, and beautiful^ and atroDg," aaid the 
neighing of the miEchievcus one, '^ but I have not beeiL^H 
allowed ao far to eiperience the Bweotness of that feeling;" 
not only have I not been allowed to experience it, but 
not one lover, not one, has ever seen me." 

And the mgniticant neighing reeuunded sad and full of 
yoath and was bome over the meadow and over th»^ tieid. 
and reached the gray horse in the diatance. Re raised 
hia eara and stopped. The peasantr etruck him with hla 
bnac shoe, but the gray horse was spelled by the silvery 
Bound of the distant tiGifihirig, and bimaulf oeighwl. The 
peasant grew angry, jerked the lines, and gave him with 
the baat ehoe auoh a kick in his belly tEmt he stopped in 
the middle of the neighing and moved on. Bat the gray 
horpe f<ilt both hnppy and sad, and from the diatant ry^ 
field the sounds of an izicipient poe&jonate neighing and 
of the angpy voice of the peasant were for a long Hmfl 
borne to tbe herd. 

If the mere voice could have turned the head of the 
gray horse so aa to mate him forget his duty, wbat would 
have happened to him if he could have seen the whole 
beautiful form of the misehievoTia mare as she, pricking 
her eara, expanding hi^r nostrils, drawing in the air, 
ready to run, and trembling with her whole youthfnl and 
beautiful body, was calling Tiim- 

But the mischievous one did not dwell long on her 
impreeaiona. When the voice of tbe gray horee died away. 
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fibe gave another scornful neigh and^ lowering her head, 
hegaii to paw the earth, and then went awa^ to waken 
and teaee the piebaJd galding^ The piebald gelding was 
tha constant martyr and butt of thia happy joutL He 
suffered more from this youth than from people. He had 
done no wrong to either. People needed him, but why 
did the young horses torment Mm 7 



IV. 



Ht was old, Fihsy were young; he was lean, they were 
plump; lis was sod, they were meny. CoiLsequf^tly be 
vaa (Ui entire strflD^er to i^bem, lui entirely difTerettt beiiigi 
aud there was nu i^^osoa for pLtymg him, Horsee pity 
oalj themBelvea and only Gxcoptionally those in wh^jae 
hide Lbey oau iuiagine themselvt^ But woa it tho pii«- 
bald gelding's fault that he was old and haggard dsd 
homely ? 

One would thiii)c not. hut acocrding to equine seosa he 
was blameworthy, and thoae only were right who were 
Btrting, young, and happy, those with whom everything 
was still ahead, those whose every muscle quivered and 
whoae tails rose up etrai^^lit from every unnnr^uiRary tension. 
It may be that the piebald gelding hiniaelf understood 
that, Qjid io hia quiet momonts agreed with them that he 
wu blameworthy for having Lved his life and that b^^ 
had to pay for that life ; but still he was a horae, and 9^H 
he frequently could not repress a con&ciDiiaDesa of iiiBult, ' 
aadness, and provocalioo, whenever he looked at the youth i 
tormenting him for that to which they thoinselvea would , 
be subject at the end of their lives. Another cause o[ ' 
the pitiles9neBi{ of the hiirsea wei^ nn aristocrnttc feeling. . 
All of them, on their father's or mother's aide, derived 
their genealogy frem^ the fajuaus stud Cream, while the 
piebald gelding waa of an untuown origin, having come 
from the outside, where three years before he had been 
houf^bt in the market-place i'^r eighty roubles in a86igDai& 

The bay mare, pretending to be t&ldug a walk, went 
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to the vary nosa of the [nehold gelding and pushed him. 
He knew what it was, acd, without openitig hja eyea, 
dropped hia ejira and nhowed his teeth. The mare turned 
her back to him and looked aa though ahe was going to 
kick him. He opened hia ejea and wcrt away. He was 
no longer aBleep* and eo began to eaL Again th« mia- 
chief-makcr, accompanied by her compunions, walked 
over to tho guiding. A two-yuar-olii, whik^aiioLted lojire, 
a ■very Btiipid beast, who in everything aod ulwaya imi- 
tated the bay mare, went with her and, aa is always the 
case with iiuit»lor&, put on too thick that which the mis- 
chief-maker had been doing. The bay mare generally 
walked over t<j hJm as thougli utU'uding to her own busi- 
ness, and paesed in frout tif his nose, without k>oking at 
him, BO that he was positively unable to tell whether he 
ought to get angry or not, and so it was really funny. 

This she did even now, hut the white-spotted mate, 
who was following her and who was in an unusually 
frisky mood, Btmcb the gelding with her breaaL He 
again showed his teeth, sui^ched, and with an agility 
which one could not have expected of him made for her 
and bit her in the Hank, The white-epotted mare kicked 
up het hind legs with all her might and gave the old 
gelding a painful b]ow on his lean, hare ribs. The geld- 
iTig groaned and wanted to rush at her once more, but 
changed hiH mind and, drawing a deiip Bigh, wynt away, 

Ko doubt all the youth of the herd regarded as a 
personal insult the impudence which the piebald gelding 
had allowed himself to oder to the white-epotted mare, 
for they poBitively gave him no chance to eat the rest of 
llio day» nur did thoy give him a nioiuent uf reat, fio that 
the herdman hod to hring them aeverd times to their 
senaesj and ho waa unable Co mako out what the matter 
with them was. 

The gelding was so mach msalted that he himself went 
up to N^ter wheu the old man was getting ready to 
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drive the herd home^ and felt Mmself b&ppier and calmer 

when he was saddled and mounted. 

Ood kaowa wbiLt the old gelding was thinking of aa he 
was canying old Neater on his beck. Whether he vbm 
reaentfully thinking of the impudent and cniel joath, or 
whether, with a contemptuous and taciturn pride, charao- 
teriatic of old peieons, he forgave hie offenders, — he in 
DO way manifested his reflectiona on hia whole way home. 

That very evening friends had come to see N&ter^ and, 
as he was driving the herd past the huts of the manorial 
BervantSi he noticed a cart with a horse, tied to his porch. 
Having driven in the herd, he waa in such a hnrty that 
he did not take off the saddle, hut let the gelding out into 
the yard, called out to V&ka to unsaddle the herding- 
horse, cloaed the gate, and went to his friends. 

Whether on account of the insult offered to the whit^ 
spotted mare. Cream's greatgrandchild, by the " mangy 
ttash " bought at a horse-market and knowing neither his 
father nor his mother, and the consequent offended aristo- 
cratic feeling of the whole enclosure, or whether the 
gelding in hi» high saddle, without the rider, presented 
an odd and fantastic apectecle to the horses, — certainly 
Bonii^thing unusual took place that evening in the en- 
closure. All the horses, young and old, ran after the 
gelding, with grinning teeth, driving bim about the yard ; 
there were heard the sounds of hoofs striking against his 
lean sides and heavy groans. The geltiing could stand it 
no longer, — he could no longer escape the blowa. He 
stopped in the middle of the yard ; in his face there was 
expressed the disgusting, feeble fury of impotent old age, 
then despair; he dropped bis ears, and suddenly some- 
thing happened which made all the horses grow silent- 
The eldest of the mares, VyazopiSrikba, went up to the 
geldiog, sniffed at him, and drew a sigh. The gelding, 
too, drew a eigh. 



1m the middle of the ^ard lighted up by the moou 
8tO(Hj the Uiil, l&aa figure of Lhu gelding with the high 
saddle, with the big kugt uf iU Luw. Thi^ hon^B skiud 
motiiknlG^ and ia profound eileace all ahouL biui, as 
tUuL^gh they had foaud out scrmHthiDg uew aud UDuaual 
from him. lodeed, they did tied am trom hxoi something 
new and u.uusuaL 

Thifl ia what they learned from him. 



nnST KIGHT 

" Yes, T &Tn the aon of Darling L and of BihtL My nama 
sccordiug to the pedjgn^e ts Muzhfk L 1 am Muzhik L 
according to the pedigree, hut nicknamed Lineii-meuaurer, 
called ao by thia crowd iat my long and tJuwing guit, the 
like of whiuh thi.'ru wjis not in all Russia. There ia no 
more thoroughly bred horse iu the whuk wgrld tbiiu I am. 
I should navthf havi3 told you so. What good would it 
do? You would DBver have roeogtuzt]tl mo, just as 
Vyaiopiirikha, who was with me at Khryiaov, has not 
recognLBod me before this. You would not have believBd 
me even now if Vyaeopiirikha were not my witness. I 
ahouLd never have told it to you. I do not nee*i your 
equino omiwisflion. But you asked for it. Yea 1 am 
that linan-Tneasurer whom the conooiAHeurs of horse-fleah 
are lookiEig for and cannot find, that Linen-meaaurer 
whom the coiiot hiEu^df knew find whom he got rid of 
froLu hl^ stud f^T having outrun hi^ favourite, Swau. 
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"When I waa bom, I did not know what *piehftld' 
meaQt, — 1 thought I was a horae. The first r«iD&rk 
about my haiTj I remember, startled me and my mi>T."her. 

"I mu&t have been bora at oighL; in thts moruiug I 
was all licked dean by my motboj- and could atand on raj 
feet. I remember, 1 was all the time wanting HomethiDg 
and everylhiny eeemed esteedingly wooderful and, at tho 
aamu timOj wicisHdiii^^ly Hiiupii:- Our pIjiCs were in a long, 
warm corridor, with grat«d doora. tht\>ugh ^hich ererj^- 
thing could be seen. 

^'My mother oETured me faer teats, but 1 was atill bo 
inEDcuQt that 1 nudgisd her with my nose, now between 
her forelega, ajul uow at her uddere. Suddenly my 
mother looked back at the graU^J door, and, putting her 
leg over me, stepped aside. The groom of the day waa 
lookiog at lis through the grate. 

" * 1 deekru, l^ba haa hud a colt/ he said, and b^an to 
draw hack the di>or-bolt- 

" He walked over the fresh bedding and embrnw^ me. 

"■ Look here, Taiaitp' be caLled out, 'and aee how pie- 
bald he is, — juat like a mngpie,' 

" 1 darLed anay from hiiu s^d fell on my kueea. 

" ' What a little devil \ ' he said. 

" My mother was anxious, but did not defend me ; ahe 
only drew a deep, deep breath and walked a little aside. 
The grooiufl catne to look at me. One ran away to 
announce the fact to the keeper of the stable. 

'< All laughed, looktng at my piebald spota, and gave me 
all kinda oE names. Neither I nor even my mother 
understood the meaning of these wotda t'p till then 
tbere had not been among ua or among liU my relatives a 
aingle piebald horse. We did not think there waa any- 
thing wrong about it. All then praised my build aud 
my strength. 

"'Sue bow qmck he la I' aaid a groom. 'You cant 
hold him.' 
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■After awhile the keeper came, and he marvelled at 
my colour; be eveu Heemed to h» a^neved. 

" ' 1 wonder after whom this monster takaa/ be aoid. 
*The gRnend will not leave him lE the atud. O BAba, 
you have played me a nice trick.' Ho turned to my 
mother. ■ If you had had a whit+i-Bpotted one, I should 
not have loiiided it so, but u<j, CLie ou^ is all pii^hali I ' 

" My mother made no reply and, ea always in such 
caEBs, B^ain drew a sigh- 

" ' What devil does he take after I Juat lite a muzhfit ! ' 
he continued. ' Uti can't be kft in the utud I it ia a 
fihame ] Ai^d yet he U a &ije colt, he is Gne 1 ' said he, 
and im eoid all, looking at me. 

" A Few days latet the general himself came ; he looked 
at tiie, and again all seemed to be hfirrilied and rebuked 
me and my mother for the colour of my hoir, 

" ' And yet he is a fine colt, he is ! ' said all who saw 
me- 

" Until spring we all Lved separated in the mare stable, 
each with hia mother j oocosionallj-, when the snow liegnn 
to juelt iu the sun on the roofs of the stubltibn mother and 
I were let out in a bnwtd ynrd bedded with fresh straw. 
Here I for the first time became aty^uainted wiib all my 
Dear and distaut rclELtivi^a. Here I saw all the famous 
mares of that time c^ime out with their young From 
different doors. Here waa old Dutchy, Fly, Cream's 
daughter, KeiMy, riding-horse Complaint, — all the fnmcua 
mares of that time, all were gathered there with their 
youngs walking ahont in the sun, rolling on the fresh 
straw, and snifSng at each other, like any common horses. 

*' The aight of that enclosure, Slled with ihe l>eButies of 
that time, I have never been able t*i forget. There was 
also that very Vyazopiirikha, wbo then was a yeftrling 
filly,- — a sweet, lively, merry little hotao ; but, ui> iusult 
being meant to her, althougli now she is regarded by you 
Ei8 a remarkable Iharouglibred, she then was only one 
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af my mother. And it waa all because I w&a piebald, 
1 LhougTitj riicalliDg the worIb of tlie people about the 
colour of mj hair* and I became ao infuriEit^d that I 
bf^QD to IjuaL my bead and my kacus agujimt Lhv wall 
of the fitall, and contiuaed doing eo until 1 begari to per- 
spire and bad ro alcp from exhau^tiLjiu 

"Alter ftVp-bile my mother rtturued to rae. I beai^ 
her mn up the coiTidor to our stall id a trot, and with an 
imuBuol gaiU The dooi was cpcced for ber, and I did 
not recogoize her, ^^ she looked so much younger and 
pttillitsr. Sbi^ suill'edKt me. snorted, imd began to nhiany- 
1 CLjuld Bee by b^t wbule expresaioti that ahe did DOl Jove 

"She told me about Good's beauty and about her love 
of him. These TQcotinga were continued, and the rt^la- 
lions between me and my mother grew colder aod i^otd^r. 

" Soon wo wori? lot out to graaa. Tbi?Q I learned new 
joya, which took the place of my mothers lost love. I 
hod eompanions and frisDds. We learned together to sat 
grass, to ueigb like grown horaeu, and, raising our tails^ 
t€' g»]lop in circles abi;>ut our mothers, Tbat nas a 
happy time. T was forgiven everything; all loved me, 
pdmired mo, and looked condeacendingly at everything I 
did. That did not lost long. 

" SooQ after something terrible happened to me." 

The geldinjij heaved a terrible eigh, and walked away 
from the horees. 

The dawn had long crimsoned the sky. The gate 
creaked, and N^tei' came in. Tho horses scattered. 
The herdman fitted the saddle on the gelding and drovo 
out the herd. 
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The momeut the horses were nil driTeu hoTnOt tbef 
again gathered about thi^ piobaLd g^lLLltc^'. 

" Id the month o£ August mother nud I were septk- 
ratttl," began the gelding, " and I did not eiperiGuce any 
Bpeuial grief. I saw that mj motlier waa heavy with a 
younger brother, famoua Usdn, and 1 was no longri- to 
har what 1 had been. 1 ^uu not jeuluua, but 1 (eJt that 
I was goltiog colder toward her, Besidea, 1 knew that, 
leaving my molber, 1 was going to enter into tho c<immon 
diviisLon uf colts, where we were stationed two and tLr«e 
at a time, and whence a whole lot of ub yonng colts were 
lot out into the opeu. I etood in the same divisiou with 
Dear, Dear was a riding-horse, and Inter on the emperor 
rode him, and he woa represented ia paiatings and in 
Btavues. But at that tinio he was still a simple coll. with 
Boft. glojiS)' hoir, a awanlike neck, and lege as straight ati4^^ 
thin u strings. He was alwaya jolty, good-mttured, and^H 
kind ; he waa always ready to play, to hck, and to joke^l 
cither hcree or man. 

" We involnntarily hecame friends, living t^^cther, and 
that friendship lasted daring the whole time of our 
youth- 

" He was cheerful and frivolous. lie even then h^an 
to fall in love and play with the mares, and he laughed 
at my innocence. To my miftfoilune, I from egotiam 
began to imitate him, and soon waa carried away by \ov 
That early weaknesB of mine was the cause of the grea 
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est change in toy fate. It happened fio that I waB csTried 

away Vyaajpilrikhtt waa one year older than 1 j we 

were fipi^oiiillj friendly with each other, but toward the 
end of autumn 1 noticed that she began to be shy of me. 

" But I wilJ not tell all thftt unfortunate story of my first 
love ; she herself reuiembers my seDuelesa transport which 
ended for me in the mo^t iioportant change in my life. 

*■ The hetdiuen bogitn to drive hur away ajid to strike 
me. In the evening I was driven into a apefial BtnJl, 
where 1 in'iKhed nil ni^ht lung on though hnving a pre- 
sentiment of what waa to happen on the fallowing day. 

*' lo the morDJDg the gcnerd, the keopor, the grooma, 
and the herdmen came to the corridor where my ataJl 
was, and thero was raised a terrible hubbub. The gen- 
eral shoutud to the keeper i the keepur vindicated bituself 
by flftyin^i that he ha<i given no onler to let me out, hut 
that the grooma had done so on thsir own aeoount. The 
general said that he should have them all flogged^ but 
that the young etalUons should not be kept The keaper 
promised that everything would be done. They grew 
qukt and went away. 1 did not, comprehend a things 
but 1 fiaw that sometJiing waa to be done with me. 



" On the fotlowing day T for erer stopped nofghing, — 
J became what 1 now auL The whole wodd vaa changed 
in roy eyes. Nothing gave me any pleasure: 1 pondered 
over mysatf and Itegan to brooi At first everything 
annoyed me. I even ceased to eat, to drink, and to walk, 
and, of course, play was out of the question. Now and 
then it would occur to me to give a kick, take a run, 
start a neigh; but immediately the terrible question 
arose before me : What for? Why ? and my loat streagth 
was gooe, 

" Once £ was being led around in the evening, as the 
herd was driven from the Geld. At a distance I saw a 
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cloud of duat with the indistiuct Camiliar contours of aU 
our niiLrsfl, I heard a merry wMiiuying aud Irampiog. 
I stcippedi olthou^ the rope of the halter, by which the 
groom was ^mlling ma, woa cuLtiug tbn nape of my tieok, 
aud bega.u to look at the approachiug herd, as ooe looks 
at the happmeaa which is for ever lost and will cot 
returiL 

■' They vere coroiog nearer, and T could tell one after 
Buotkiur all the beautiful, majestic, healthy, woU-fed horsea 
wboui T knew bd welL Some of tbem also looked at m& 
I did DoC futil auy pniii from thu jorkiTig of tkm groouj'a 
halter- I forgot myaelf and involuntarily netted from 
ohi hahit aod ran in a ttotj hut my noighiog aoimd 
sad, ridiculous, and iosipld. 

"Ihey did not laugh in the herd, but I noticed that 
many of them turned away from iil^ out of pohteueBo. 
They were obvioualy di^^ced. and aorty, and ashamed, 
ami, above all, I appeared so ridiculous to them. What 
they found so ridiculous was my thin, ineiprasaive neck, 
hig head {I had grown lean in the meantime), my long, 
cluiUBy lega, and the stupid trotting gait, with which 1, 
from old hahit, started to make DvolutJo»fl about the groom. 
Nt>body rephed to my neighing, — all turned away from 
me^ I suddenly nnderfltood all; 1 understood how 1 h 
once and for all become a etrangi^r to them, — I do u 
remember how I reached home with the groom, 

*' I bad ftven befon; begun tu thow an inclination toward 
aeriousness and refleclioo, and now a complete tmnafo> 
mation took place in me. My piebald epots, which had 
produced such a etr^ujge contempt in pe[>ple for me, and 
my p^culiju position in the stud, which T began tc fuel 
but \vafl quite uuable to explain to myself, caused me lo 
brood over myself, 

" I pondered on the injuBlLce of men, who condtimned 
me because I was piebald ; I pondered on the inconstancy 
of maternal and, in gcn^^ral, of woman'a love, and 
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dependeTiGe od phyucol cundilionsj oud, above all, 1 pon- 
dered on the quaUtiea ot ^ai attauge race of ftnimale, 
with whom we are au iuliniulnly €i.n]nected anil uhom we 
call QipQ, — those qualities from wLJch sprang cbat peciil- 
ior poaitioQ of mine in thti Htud, which 1 fdb but could 
not understand. 

"The racjioing of that peculiarity and of the hnman 
qualities ou uhich it nas based was ruvealud to me on 
the f oUo-vpJng occasion : 

" It was in winter, during the holidays, I had pot 
beeo given Jinylhiog to eat or diiuk during the whole day. 
Afi 1 LaLer Icoroi^d, (hia waa due to the fact tbat our ^room 
was drunk. Un that day the keeper oE the stable came 
in tr> my stall aud. Upon setiog that 1 had no feed, b^on 
tc call tJie absent groom all kinds of bad namoL 

'* On the next day the groom come with a rompnnlon 
of his to our stall to give ua hay, 1 bbw thai he vma 
unusually pale and sad ; especially in the eipreasion of 
his lon^ hack was there something signiticant and proTok- 
ing compassdoD- 

" He angrily threw the hay over the railing. I stuck 
my head over his shoulder, being enger to eat; but he 
struck me with his fist such a blow on the point of my 
noee that I jumped away. Then he kicked me in the 
belly with, his boot. 

"'If it had not been for that mangy one/ he said, 
'nothiug would have happeaed.' 

"'Wlwit ifl tlie matter?' asked the other, 

"'The devil knowa whether they have sold him or 
have given Mm away. If I had starved the count's 
horsee, it would not have mattered, but how did I dare to 
give no feed to Ai* colt. " Ue down," saya he, and then 
they etartod walloping me 1 What has become of Christi- 
anity ? They pjty an animnl mors than a man. He 
must be an iuEdcl : he hin^self did the counling, the ba?- 
barian I The general has never logged me lik« that I 
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Hfl hai made awalea on my whole back, — he evideaUj 

ha DO Chiiatiaa soul I ' 

" What they were saying aboat fioggiog and Chriisti- 
anilf, I uuderatwjd wull, but at thut time I co*iId not 
make out what was meant by the woida 'his colt,' from 
which I BQW thnt people aasomEd a certain Cflouection 
between me and the keeper. Wherein this coDut^tion 
conaisLed I could not understand then. Only much later, 
when I was acpamted from the rcat of the hcirKea. did I 
comprehend what it meant. At that time I waa abeo- 
lutely unable to underatani what wa^ meant by calHng 
nw the property of a man. The words ' my horse ' had 
TeferGDce to me, a Kving horse, aod eeemed as strange ta 
me aa the words ' my land/ ' my air/ ' my water/ 

** But these words had an eDormcua influauce npOQ me. 
1 never stopped thinking oE them, and only much later, 
aEter the moat varied relations with men» did 1 fi^nally 
come to understand the meaning ascribed by people to 
theae almnge woctls. 

" People are guided in life, not by deeds, but by wordi 
They love not so much the ability to do or not do eome- 
thing, as the ability to cpply certain conventional word* 
to all kJDda of objects. Such words, which are regarded 
Es veiy important by them, are * my, mine/ which they 
fiay about diCTureDt objects, beings, and things, even al>out 
the earth, about people, and about horses. About any one 
thing they have agreed to let jual one TEian call it ■ mine.' 
And he who, according to this game, agreed among them« 
la able to say ' mine ' about the greatest nurohej of things 
la regarded as the happie^L Why it is so, I do not know, 
only it is so. Formerly 1 used to attempt to explain it 
by some advEintage which they derive from it, but thai 
hna proved to be uujnat 

"Many of those people who, for enample, called me 
their horse, did not ride on ma, but entirely different per- 
fione Tod^ on me. Nor did they, but oiJiers, feed me. 
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And again, it was not thoae who called me their horee 
who did kindncascs to me, but coaE^hmen, velerinamna, 
andr in gunerU, strangers. 

" Having later expanded the circle of my obaervationa, 
I couviiicud luyatflf tliaL. uvuu in reapuut to tbingw other 
than horsea the idea of 'mine' had no other foundation 
than a low, animEil, human instinct, called bj them the 
feeling or ri^fht of property. A luau says 'my house/ 
and never Uvea in it, but only cares about the build- 
ing and the maintenance ot the house. A meri^liaut 
aayn 'my ahop, my drflper'a shop/ for exarnple, and 
has not any clodiea of the beat cloth that there is in 
his shop 

"Thero are people who call the land their own, though 
they have never seen that land, and have never walked 
over it. There are people who call other people their 
own, and who have uover eeen those meu; and the only 
relation which they bear tu theao people is to do them 
harni' 

■' There are people who call women their own women, 
or wives; but these women Hve with other men. And 
people strive in life not after doing good, but after calhng 
■a many thlaga ae possible ' theirs.' 

"1 am now convinced that m thia lies the essential 
difference between men and us. Therefore, not to men- 
tion other advantages which we have over men, we by 
this alone may say that we stand higher than men \a the 
scale of living beings ; the activity of men, at Icofit of 
those with whom I have had any reUtionB, is guided by 
wordSf while onre ia giiided by deeds. 

" It was this right to speak of me aa ' my ' horse which 
the keeper had acquired, and far whinb he had the groom 
flogged. That discovery affected me powerfully and^ com- 
bined with those thoughts and reflections, which my 
pjebuld appearance uilltrd forth in men. and with the 
melancholy, called forth iu me by the treason of my 




mother, caused mc to beocme tJie botious aad ChonghtFa] 
geldmg iha.1 1 aiE^. 

" I waa thrice anhappy : I wbb piebald, I was a geld- 
LDg, aad peoi'le imagined about me that I did not belocg 
to God and lo myaelf, aa is proper for all living beingj, 
buL Lbat 1 belonged to the keeper. 

" There were many cons^uencM of this belief of tbeiis. 
Hie Hr^t of these was that Ihay kept me separate, fed me 
better, oftener toi>k me out hy the Hue, and hitched me 
lip much earlier. 

'' 1 wa9 hitch<^ up the fir^t time in my third year, 1 
remember how tJie keeper himeelf, who imagined that 
1 belonged to him, the tu^t time bc^on^ to hitch me up 
^th a crowd of grooma, expecting violence or resistance 
from me. They tied me up with ropes as tbey look me 
down between the ehsfta; they put on mj back a brved 
t^v^t9s ot Ii^alher straps aud tied it to the shafts, so a& 
to keep me from kicking, whereas 1 waa oaly waiting 
fur a chance to show them my willingneaa and love c3 
work 

*'They were surprised to see tne go lite an old horse. 
They b^an to drive me> and I began to t^xercise trotting, 
I n:ade ever greater progress with eveiy new day, so that 
in thi'ee muutha t}ie getieral himself, and othen^, praised 
my ynit, Eut^ alrauge to say, eveu because they imagined 
that 1 WB.S nijti theirs, but the keeper's, my gait had for 
them an entirely different meaning, 

"My brother colta were driven in Tttces, their records 
were kept, and peopk came out to eee them, and they were 
driven in gilt ^Uaea, and expensive horse blankets 
were thrown aver them. 1 travelled in the common cart.^ 
of the keeper to help him attend to hia buaineas at Ches- 
miukfl aud other banileLa. AH that was caused by the 
fact that r waa piebald, aud, chiefly, becHUEC I wa$. in 
their opinion, not the count's, but the keeper's own, 

" To-morrowj if we aie aUve, I will tell you the chief 
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'ccmseqiieDce that this Hght of propertj, which the keeper 
iiiiagmed be h&d> b&d for me." 

All that day the horses treated Lmen-measnrer with 
leapect. But N^ater's treatment was as rude ae befor& 
The gray horw o£ the peaaaut, coming up to the herd, again 
neighed, aod the bay mare again tlirted with him. 





Th£ moon arose, and it^ □arrow sickle iUunuDatdd the 
Ggure of LiDQD-moasurtiT, who was staading in the middle 
o£ the jard ; the hor&es were crowding Around hint 

" The chief wonderful consequence of my beiag not the 
GDunl'a ot GcHl'a, but the keepi3['a," contiuued the piebald 
gelding, " was that that which forma our meio deserts — 
Damel; our mpLd gait, — beeame the cause of my eipul- 
sioo. Swan waa being driven on the track, as the Qhw- 
mi^nka keeper drove up to the trauk with me. Swan 
weut past ua. He waa a Gae trotter, but he was showing 
off a great deal, and did not have thnt agility which I had 
worked out in myself, wlijcrli waa that Bt the touch of odb 
foot the other should iinmedintE'ly he lifted, so that not 
the slightest eETort should be lost in vain, bat that every 
exertion should aeod me ahead. 

■* ' Well, flhall I try my piebnld ' ' he called out ; axi 
wheo Swan came abreast with me he let me go. lie had 
already the impetus abead. of me, and so T fell behind at 
the first turn ; but in the second I b^an to gaiu ou bi 
c&me nearer to lila vehiote^ came ahreaat of him, 
ahead, — and outntHpped hico. 

"They tried a second time^^and the same took place: 
I was even in better trim, and this terrified alL The 
general asked to have me sold as far from him as poau 
fio that he might never hear of me. 

" 'For if tba count Bods out, there will be troubloj' 
said. 
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" And HO I wfta syld to a horse dealer as a centre borae. 
I did QUI (ilaj Jong with the horse dealer. A huss&r, 
who came to buy remonnte, took me with hioi. All that 
waa BO unfair, so cruel, that I was glad when I waa taken 
awaj from Khry^ov, dnd wheu I for tiver parted from 
that whirh waj? familiar atid dear to m& J felt too pain- 
fully my aituatioD aiuoDg Uium. For them thtre was 
love, honour, freedom ; foi me labour, humiliation » work 
to the end of my life ! Why ? Because I wns pu;l>Qld, 
aud because lin that reaeoQ I had Lu become Bomebudy'a 
horae — " 

Iii]eu-mea»urer was unable Lo proceed with bja bt*^ 
upon that evening. In the enclosure there happened 
flomethiny that Jilifrml up all the hureefl. Tradeswoman, 
a mare late with yomjg. who had been listeDiug to the 
beginning of the story, smJdenly turned around and alowly 
walked over to the bhed ; there she began to groan so 
loud that all the horses directed their attention to her; 
then she lay down, theu ro&e again, and agam lay down. 
The old mares understood what the matter wea, but the 
young bor£«s were agitated, and, loavlag the gelding, sui^ 
rounded the sick mare. 

On the morrow there waa a new colt who wbs quiver- 
ing Ob hia lege, N^tet called the keeper, and Ihe mare 
with her cidl wa.'^ lakL:n to a. BtaH, while the horoes were 
dnvea out without theoL 
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Ik tliQ eveDing, wbea tlie ^ia waa dosed And all 
quieted dowo, tbe piebald conliuued as IoIIowb: 

*I havQ hod opportuQtty to make many ohservaiJoDa, 
both on men and on horses, during tbe lime that I poswd 
from liaad to band. Loaguet of all 1 stayed with two 
lunatere, with lb prince, an oUicer of bui^scrs, and Xaler 
with an old woman who lived ceJir tbe Church of SL 
Nichalaflj the miracle- worker. 

" With tbe otficer of huasara 1 passed the best time tA 
my life. 

" Allhougb he was Iha cause of my ruin, although he 
never loved any one or anything, I have alwaja loved 
him £or that very reason, 

"What I \ik&d in him was that he was bacdsome, 
happy, rich, and Iherefore loved nobody. 

" Yoa must ntiderataud tbpit exalted equine feeling ol 
our3 3 Hia cfjldneas, my depeudeuce t>n hiuin added special 
atreagth to my love for him. 'KiU me, drive me U> 
death,' I used to think in our goud days, *I will only 
be t!io happier for iV 

"He had bought me of ths horse dealer, to whom the 
keeper had add me for eight hundred rouhle& He 
bought me for the reason t^t nobody had any piebald 
horsa9. 

" That was my best time. 

"He had a mifltreas. I know it because I took him to 
her evary day, and BometimeB drove tbecn out together. 
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"His mifftreaa vas a beaut j, and he was hmidaome, and 
hiH coadiiiuin waw haiidwrnu. And I luvud Lbiui nil for 
it. Aod I had an easj life with them. 

"My life pasaed like this: Id th« mommg the groom 
came to groom me — ncl the coachaiac, Imt tUa groom. 
The groom wng a jonng boy taken from the villnge- He 
openod the door, lot tho hurao evupomtiuna go out, threw 
out the dung, took off the bbntets, and begao to curry ray 
U^ly, and to deposit white r£>w.s of the dondmlT on the 
duala of the floor, which waa all knocked up by my 
sponges. 

*' I jeatingly bit bia sleeve aud pawed the ground. 

"Then we were led, one aflcr no^rther, to a vat filled 
with cold water, ami the lad tuok ^Itiligbt in hi» work* in 
the smooth piebald apota, the legj a^ Btmiglit as an arrow, 
with ita broad huof, and Lhe glosay crupper aud back, 
whith looked smooth euough to lie down upoo. 

" Hay was put in behind th& high railing, and oats 
were poured into Ibe oak crib. Then Fuuftin and the 
chief roach man cftme. 

" The maater and the coachmaD were very much alike. 
Keilher the ono nor the othtir was afraid of anything nor 
loved anybody, but himself, aud fur tliis both were loved 
by alL FeoMn wore a red shirt and plush trousers and a 
sli^eveleas coat, I used to be glud to ace him comu into 
tbe stable on a holiday, all pomaded and wearing his 
sleeveless coat^ and call oiit: 

" ' Well, beaiit. have yuu forgotten me 7 * and ha would 
strike me with the fork-handle on my flank, not paiofuUy, 
but juaL as a joko- 

" T immediately saw that it was a joke and. dropping 
my ears, j^ritted my teeth. 

"We had a blnck stnlUon who went in a span. At, 
night I was bitched with him. This beast did not know 
what a joke was and WFia Eia mean he a d^vil. 1 stood by 
his sidoi one stJill from hitn, and he fMfiju-.'ntly bit mo. 
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not in jest. Feolda wna not afraid of him. He simply 
walked up etraigbt lo him and siinuU^ nu loud that I 
thought he would kill him, hat no, he "epohM go ou Bud 
would put the hflltcr on him. ^^ 

" OiicB he aDd I, driving in a aponj drove dowa BlodD^^ 
smith Bridge, Neither the ma^er nor the coachmaa ' 
wafl fri^'tvit^iiOii : thuy liiogfi«ii, Hhout*Kl U> the pctiple, and 
checked ua in, and turned — and he did not crush any 
one. 

*' In thi^ir service I lost my best qunlitles and hulf of 
my life. Here they ruiued me by watering me toci much, 
ftud they foundi^red me. Still, in spite of it oil* Lhnt waa 
the beat part of my hfa ] They would come at midcight, 
homeea me up, greasa my houfe^ woL my mane and foro- 
lock, and put me between tbe ahafta, 

"The eloigh waa of woven reed with velvet cushions; 
the harness had small silver buckles, the liuea were oE 
eOk, and so was the netting. The barnesa wa$ auch that 
when all tbe traces and straps were in place and hitohed, 
it, was impossible to make out where the hajoesa end 
and the hoiae began. 

"I waa generally hamessed np in the shari Th 
Fi!of]iar broader at hia hips than at his ^bouldem, came 
out, carrying a red bdt under bis armpit; be eiamiued 
the harueE«» sat down, Jixe^i hiJi cuflSD,put his foot in tbe 
stirrup, made eome joke, hung his wHp over his wrist, 
jnat for appHarancea, for he never gave me the whip, 
said : ' Cume now I' 

" Playing at every step, I moved out of the gate ; and 
the cook, who caroo out to throw out the swill, atoppod 
ou the threshold, and a pefL»Bnt, who bro^ight wood into 
the yard, openk«l wide hia eyca. He drove me out and 
Bome distance away, and stopped. Then lackeys came 
out, and other coachmen came up. And they hej^an to 
chat. There they all waited : we Erequeutly had to etaod 
for three boura at the entrance; sometimes we would ba 
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driven abont and brought back to tbe same place to 
wait. 

'■Then there wna a stir Id tbe vestibuJe^ ami gray 
TfkhoD, wearing a dress coal ovbt tua paimdj, camu okit 
and called out i ' Tbe ca/riage f ' Then there was not that 
stupid moDzier of sajiug 'Forward!' oa ibougb I did not 
know that we drove forward and not backward; Feofaa 
emackt^d hia totiguti and drove up, 

"Aud the prince stepped out leiHUrel;, carelessly, as 
though there wels nothiug remarkable io that aleigh, nor 
jn tbe hor^, nor In Peof^a, whu beat hie back and 
stretched ont bis arm io an ntti^udti in which he could 
not, it seemed, petoevere long Tbe prince caioe out in 
his helmet and military overcoat with a gray befLVtit collar, 
which concealed the ruddj, black-browed, beautiful face 
that ought never to have been concealed. He came out 
clattering vatli bta sabre, hifl spura, and tbe lirasft Imele of 
his galoshes, stepping over the caipet* as though in a 
hnny and paying no attention to me or to Feofdn, though 
all but him looked at us aod adioired us. 

" Feofto smacked hia tongue, T pulled at the traces, 
and »e moved up, as was proper, at an amble, and 
stopped; I looked sidcwise at the prince, and shook my 
thoroughbred bead and fine forelock. 

"The priuce was in a good mood; now and then he 
jested with Feofin, Fnofin roplitid to liim, barely turn- 
ing toward him his handsome head, and^ without dropping 
hia handSf made a barely perceptible movement with the 
lines, which L understuijd well, and one, two, three — I 
ran ahead, quivering wiih every muscle and throwing up 
the snow and the mud against the froat part of the 
sleigL 

* They did not have then the stupid manner of calling 
■OhT' as though the coachmen were in poia, but they 
caUed out the intelligible * Come now t Look out 1 ' 

"'Come now I Look oatt' Feofin called, and the 
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people stepped aaide and atopped, and craned th< 

looking at the beauty of the horse, and at the Laudsome 

coachmoD, aud at the baadsomi- master, 

'' 1 waa particularly food ot moDiDg ahead of a trol 
V/hna Feofia and I saw oome haroesa ahead of us, which 
aeemcfl to be wnrthj of our effort, vre, flying like 
whiilwindj began alowly to gain on Ihe vehicle. Alrvat 
I, throwing the mud on the back of tho sleigh, am evj 
with the paflftuuger and snorl right over his head, ani 
now 1 am even with the horse'^ saddle-cloth, with tbe 
BTch, and I do not see Min and only htfar behiod me 
recedir^ voice. 

" And the prince and i'eofdn and I, we wera oil silent, 
and pretended to b^ Btmply driving, attending to our 
biiBiness, and not noticing those whom we met on the 
way driving quiet hors«^. 

"I loved ta outstrip a good trottor, but I also liked 
to moot aucb a horec. One moment, a sound, a glance, 
and we were driving in diCTerent directions, and agoi^^ 
we were uB* all alone, each attending to his buaineoB — "^| 

Tha gate creaked and the voices of Neater and Visfca^ 
were heard. 
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The weather began to change. Tt looVed gloomy; 
tbero hnd buoti no dew in tlie luoming, oud it was b 
and tbe gnata were very pestering. The moment 
liord was driven in, tbe horaes gnthereiJ about the pieh 
gelding, and he liniithed bis sto^ as foUowiug : 

" My happy ]^e eoon came to an end. I lived tbns 
only two years. Toward tbe end of the second wiut^r 
thet^ happened the most joyful incident for me, and soon 
after my groiitcst misfortune. 

"It was duiing Bntter-week. I took the prince U* the 
laceB. Atlofl and Steer were radng. I do nut know what 
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they were doing in thb bwtb, ouly he came out and 
ordered FeoMn to drive into the truck. 

"1 rwiutiicbef 1 was placed cm tbe track by Atlas's 
side- AtlRp waa driving witb & m\ky, whilt I was pull- 
ing a city aJeigh. 1 outstripped him in turiuug. Laugbter 
and a roar of applause greeted me. 

" WbuTi 1 waa led out. n cmwd followed me up. Some 
five meu offered tbe ptiuce tbousands for me. He only 
laugbed, displaying his wbiLe teetb. 

"'No/ be Bsldt 'that is not a boree, but a friend of 
mine; T sha'u't take mountaioa of gold for bini. Good- 
bye, gentlemen !' 

'• He opened the boot, and aeated luinflelf in tbo sleigh. 

■"Tu the Ostdzbecbal' 

" There was the house of his njiatregs. And "we flew^ 

"Tbat wii.4 iiur last happy day. We amvL^ii there. 
He called her ' his ovrnJ But she loved onotiher. and bod 
gone away with him. He learnt-d that at her house. It 
woQ live o'i:ilook. and he, without unhitching me, went 
after her. They did to me what they hnd never done 
before : they gave me the whip, anii xrrade me gallop. 

■■ For the first time 1 took a wroug step, fltici T felt 
aahamed and wautdd Ut redeem myaelf ; but suddeuly 
I heard the prince ceUiug out in a atrange voice, ■ Oo T 
and the whip awished and Bl.nick me, and 1 dfirted for- 
ward atrikiog my Coot against the iron of the eleigh 
fronL 

" We caught ap wilh her tweoty-Bve verets away- I 
brought him tbere^ hut I trembled all oigbt loug end 
eouM LoL eat linylbing. In the moTriinj^ 1 was given 
water to drink, I diauk it and I ceased for ever to be 
the horse I hai] beeo- 

''I waa ailing, and they tormented and maimed me, — 
people call it curing. My hoofa came ofT, T hnd swell- 
ingB. and my h^5 bent, my i:he9t Rank in, mid there 
appeared a weakness and indolence in all my limbu 




■* I was Bold to a horse dealer^ He ted me on cairo 
and aomethiDg else, and made somethiDg of me irhk'b 
was not like myaeif, but wbich conld deceive one who 
wn^ Dot experienced. 1 had no longer auy atrougth, a 
bH my trotting qualiliea were gone, 

" Bosidea, the horse dealer tormented me every 
when purchasers came, by coming iulo mj sImU a 
be&ting me UDmercifuUy with a vhip and fright«uiug 
BO that he ntuirly drove me mad. Then hu rubbed do 
the whip-marka and l«d me out. 

■'An old woman bougfat tae from the horse deal 
She drove all the time Lo the Church of St, Nicholas the 
Miracle-worker, aud flogged the coachman. The coach- 
moo wept in my BtalL And I learned that tears ha 
an agreeatlo salt taste. Then the old woman died, 

" Her clerk took me to the c^ouutty and Bold me 
a shopkeeper ; then I ate loo much wheat and grew moi 
aihng stilL 

"Then I was sold to a peasatit. There I plough 
getting hardly onyChiog to cjit, and I got my leg hu] 
by the plcughchare. 1 wm again ilL 

" I was swapped off to a gipsy. He tormented me Fea 
fully, aod hnaily he add me to the clerk here, and h 
lam — " 

All were dlenL It began to sprinkle. 






Upon TcturDing home the nexC evening, the herd cbhio 
apoQ the master with a guesL When near the house 
Zbuld^ha locked AsknjicG at two m&lc figures -. the one 
was tliti young masti^r in a straw hat, — the other, a tall, 
fflt, hlofltcd militaty. The old mare looked awry nt 
the men and, bearing gS to one Mde, poased by them^ 
the others — the young horses — were confused and nt 
a loaa what to do^ especially when the master purposely 
went with hja gneat among the horses, and they talked 
and pointed Gomethiog out to ea.ch otber. 
I "Thia one here 1 bought of Vo^ykov, — the dappled 
gray horae," anid the master. 

*' And this young black mare with the white lega, 
whose is she ? She is nice," said the ^lesL 

They looked over a number of borsea, running ahead 
of them and stopping them. They alao noticed the little 
hay mare. 

"This breed is left with mo from the Khrjfiaov rid- 
ing-horsGB>" said the master. 

They were not able to examine all the horsBB aa they 
wajked by. The master called out to Neater, and the 
old man, hurriedly urging up the piebald goldirg by 
Htriting hia aides with the beeb of hia boots, galloped 
forward. The piebald gelding limped an oDe leg, hut be 
ran in such a way that it was evident ihat be would 
under no cunBideration murmur^ even though he ahonld 
be asked to mu to the end of the world with the eipeu- 
diture of all hia atroDgth, Ha was even reader to gdlop 
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at full Hp^, and made the attempt at 
light leg, 

" Now this umra here, T dare soy, 19 such that joa will 
hardly £ud a better one in all of Kuaaia," aaid the master, 
puioDiDg to nne of the mare^ 

The guest pr^ed her- The mn^ttir lan m agiution, 
now ahead of the horses, now to one aide of Uiem. |x>mt- 
iug all the time to them and telling their jatory aud the 
pcdigi'ee of each horse. 

The guBfet was apputenUy tired of list<ining to the hoat, 
and he inveated questioua just to uhijw that be waa iti- 
terested in. all such things. 

" Yea, yes," he eoid, absent-mindedly. 

" You look at her,*" aaid the host, without replying. 
'■Look at her ]*^s[ — She cost ma a lot, but 1 have 
a thrcft-year-old one from her that \a already trottiog." 

" Does he trot well ? " asked the gueat. 

Id this manner they took up nearly all the horses, and 
there wns nothing more to show. 

" WeU, shall we go now i " ^m 

" Ygb." ^B 

They went through the gate. The gnest wea glad that 
the Eihow waa over and that he was going to the house 
where Lhera would be something to eat, dnnk, and smoke, 
and he looked viEibly happier. Passing by N&ter, who, 
flitting OQ the piebald horat*. wos still waiting for orders, 
the guest struck the piebald's crupper with hia big fat 
hand. 

''He ifi a beauty," he s^d. " I had just finch a pie- 
held hoTBe, — do you remember my telling you about 
him?" 

The heat heard that it was not hia horse he wm 
talking about, bo he paid do attention, and coDtjuned to 
look at hia herd. 

Suddenly he heard a etopid, weak, old neighing right 
above his eara- It was the piebald that wae neighing; 
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as though confused, he stopped without finiBhing his 

Neither the host nor the guest paid anj attention to 
this neighing and they went to the house. 

Linen-measurer had in the bloated old man recogmzod 
hia favourite master, Serpukhovskdy, the one that had 
been ao immenfiely rich and handaomo. 
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It cooLinued to Bprmklo. The enclosure looked gloomj, 
but in the master's house it waa quite differeat. There 
the tahb WBa net For a luxurloua eveDin^ tea in a Iuxd- 
rioua drawiDg-rooiEL The host, ths hostess, and the guest 
veto mttjng rI the tablo. 

The hostess wa^ preguaut, which was quite apparent 
from the alze of her abdomen. From her straight and 
strained ftttitude, from her fulnesfl, aitd, especiallj, from 
her large eyes, which wers mpeltly and aolemnly turned 
inwani. Sho vas sitting at the samov^. 

The host held in hia hands a box of ten-yeaiH^ld, extn 
Sdg cigars, such as, according to hi& words^ no one else 
had. and was getting ready to boast of them to his gueet. 

The hoat wn^ a luLodHome man of about twenty-five 
fears, — Fresh-looking, well-fed, well-groomed He was 
dressed at homo in a new, loose, strong suit njade iii 
London. Isige, expensive trinkets hung down from bis 
watch-chain. The ehitt-studs wers of massive g(JU, wiiU 
turquoises. Re wore a Ijenni ^ \u Nainileon IIT,, and the 
mouse-tails were pomaded and stuck out as well as though 
they bad boon fised in Paria. 

The hoatesa wore a dress of Eiitk gBUW, with laf;^e 
bouquets of vancus colours; she bod lai^e golden bair- 
pioB of a poculiar pattern in her thiek, blond, beautiful, 
though not all her own, hair. On her bonds ther« wen 
many bracelets and rings, all of Ihem expensive ones. 

The oamovdj- waa of ai]vi?r, and the tea service was fine. 
A lackey, magnificent in his dress coat aud white vaist- 
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coat and □eokerchief, stood like a etatue at the door, wait- 
ing for orders. The furniture was of bent wood end 
brigbt in coltmnugj tlia woU-paper was dark, wltb a 
large flower design, 

Neu the tahle, a romarlcatilf fine greyhound tinkled 
with his silver collar ; thej oallt^d bim by au uocomiLLouly 
difficult Eogliah oatne, which was badly pronounced by 
both, as neither of them kuE)w any EogLiah. 

hk the comer an inlaid pimio stood itiQong flowers. 
Everything gaVR an inipresftion <jf novelty, lusury, and 
mrity. Everything was good, but on everything there 
was an imprint of Quperabun dance, wealth, and absonce 
of spiritual interests. 

The host wo^ a high-flier, of an extremely aaDgiiine 
temperament, one of those who never give out, who travel 
about in sable fur coals, who throw expensive bouquets 
to aetn^sea, drink the most expentiive wineB with the 
newest labels in the moat expensive hoteb, oQ^er prizes in 
their name^ and keep the most expensive — 

The guest. Nikfta Setpukbovsk^y, was a man of mora 
than forty years, tall, fat, bald-hnadfyi, with large moua- 
tache and side-wUiakere. He uiuet have been very hand- 
6ona& Now he aeemod to have fallen pbyeically, morally, 
and monetarily. 

He had so many debta that he was comp<fUed to serve, 
in order not to be put in a hole. He was now on his 
way to the capital of a Government as a chief of a 
stud. Distinguished relatives had obtained this place for 
him. 

He waa dressed in a mihtary blouse and blue trouaers. 
The bIf>U5e and trouacrs were Buch oa only a rich man 
wordd have made for himself ; the same was true of his 
linoo; his watch was of an English make. His boots 
had stmnge soles a Rnger's width in thicku^as, 

Nikita Surpukhovakfiy had in hia lifetime squandered ft 
fortune of two millions, and was still 120,000 in debt. 
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From TOch A performaoce there is always left that swing 
of life which ^VQA ohq a chauce to get thinga on credit 
and to piLss almost in 1ii:iury anotber teu yt^ara. 

The ten years were comiag to an end, aud the buoy- 
aoiiy was giviug uut. ftud Niklta wua ht^umJDg to find it 
hard to live. He waa be^inDing to take to drinking, that 
13, to Sftt liruulc 00 wine, wliiuh had uever happened to 
hiiu before. As a imttter of fact, he never begau or eudod 
dritiking. Most percepLible wits hid fall in i\\e reACleunev 
of his glance (his ey^s ware beginain^ to Ujt uDBtcadily) 
and in the lack ot firmnes.^ in his intonations and movo- 
njenls- This re^tleasaeas was the mori^ bLriking in that 
it hiid evidently come to hirn within a fihort tima^ for it 
vas ubvioLis that he had long be«Q accuatomad not to be 
afraid of anybody or anything, and that now he had, within 
but a very abort lime, through heavy suffering, rcnched 
that dread which was so much out of keeping with his 
nature. 

The host and the hostess noticed it; they exchanged 
glances which showed that they understood each otljer 
and only delayed until bedtime a detailed discuaFdon of 
the subject, and that they <?ndnred poor Nikfta. They 
treated bini with ^real attention. 

The fiight of thy h&ppineea of the young host humbled 
Kikfta and n:mde him morbidly envy the boat, as he 
recalled hia irretriovable paaL 

" Maiy, doea not the cigar incommode you ? " he said, 
turning to the lady, in that peculiar tone which is acquired 
ooly through esperience, that pohte^ friendly, but not 
quite respectful i^ne, which people, who know the world. 
use toward mistresses in dLstiucljon from thsur wivea. 
He did not exactly want to offend her ; on the contrary, 
he juat now wiahed rather to curry the favour of thcr hoot 
and the hoetesa, though he would not have acknowledged 
the fact to hiinBelf. It waa simply because he had. b^ 
come accuatotoed to sp&ak to women in thut tone. Ha 
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knew that ehe herself would have been snrprisei^, even 
o^euiledr ii \ui hud tTL^tCLl Ler as a lady. Besides, ha 
had to preserve a certain ahade of a respectfid tone for 
the real wife of hie equal. 

He always trt^at^d such women with respect, not because 
he shared any of those ao-called convictions that were 
preached in periodicale (he never read such trash) about 
the respect due U> the personality of each man, about the 
tiitianirigE('8auQBs of uutrtiage, and so forth, but because all 
decent people did so, and h& woa a decent, though a 
lillen, man. 

He took a cigar. But the host awkwardly took a whole 
handful of cigaru and offered them to him, 

" No, you take this I You will sea how they are." 

Ki^Ita btushed aside the cigars with liis faand» and in 
hifi eyes there waa Bomethiag like a gleam of offeuL^e and 
shame. 

"Thank you," He took out his cigar-holder. "Try 
mine I" 

The hoatesB waa quick-witted. She noticed it and has- 
tened to talk tL> him^ 

" 1 am very fond of cigars. 1 should smoke myself, if 
ail about me did oot smoka." 

And she smiled her beautiful, kindV smile. Id re- 
sponse he gave her a weak aiuile> Two of his teeth were 
lacking, 

"No, you take this one," continued the dull-wilted 
host. "I have others that are weaker. Fritz, briugeu 
Sie noch «?m KrLstcn," he said, "dort zwei." 

The German lackey brought him another bojL 

" What kind do you Uke 1 Big ones ? Strong ciffars ? 
These are very good. Take them all," He kept pushing 
them into his band. 

He was evidently glad that he had some one to whom 
he could make a boast of the rare things which he pos- 
sessed, and he did not notice anything. Scrpukhovskdy 
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lighted hJR cigar and hasteaed to continue the couTersa- 
tion whicli thuy liHd beguu. 

*' So, how much was it you paid for Atlas ? " tiu aaked- 

*' He coat me a great deal, ^- not lean than five thou- 
sand. At leaat I am aecure □□ hinL What coltu ha g(^ 
I teUyoul" 

" Do they tret ? " aaked Sorpukhovskdy. 

" They trot well Hia colt took three pmea ttiia year : 
in Tdia, in Moscow, and in St, Petorahnrg; he raced with 
Vo^ykov'e liaveo. The raaciU o( a jvckey mtide f*]ur 
miflatepa, or else he woald havB left him behind the fl^ " 

"He is a little raw. There is too much Dutch hlood 
in him, that's what I will t<?ll you," said Serpiikhovsk<5y. 

" Well, ond what about the mares ? I will almw them 
to you to-morrow, I gave thi'ee thousand for Bobiynya. 
For AmiabiLty I gave two thousand," 

The host began once more to figure up bis weUlh. The 
boBtsflH saw that it wa^ painful to Scrpukhovskdy and 
that he only ft^igued to be ILtdteolng. 

"Won't you have another glaas of lea?" oaked the 
hostess, 

" No/' said the boBt, coodnuing to talk. She arose ; 
the host stopped her, and embiaeed and kissed her. 

Serpukhovskdy b^an to smile as he looked at them 
with what to them appeared as an unnatural smile, but 
when the boat aro^a and, embracing her, went with her 
up to the portiere, Nikfta's face auddenly changed; he 
heaved a deep sigh, and on his puffed-np face there was 
auddenly expressed despair. Even malice could be seen 
on it. 

The host returned aud^ smiling, sat down oppouto 
I^ildta. They wera silent for awhilei 
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*' Tb, you said jou boue^t it of Vo^kov " said Serpu- 
khovskdy, us though cjinjlKHfily, 

*^ YeSi AUaa, 1 told you bo. I wanted to buy aooie 
Taar^ from Dubovftski, but there waa nothing but trash 

iHft." 

"He has gono up the flue," said Serpukhovskdy. He 
tiuddeuly stopped and lo^kud about him. He recalled 
thai he himself owed tweoty thousand to that inao who 
had gotie up the flue. And when It came to talking 
about people who had goae up, he was certainly one cf 
whom they would say that. He laughed. 

Both wete again aileut. The host wae rummaging 
through hia hrnin for somethiog to brag of before hia 
guest i Serpukhovaki^y was trying to aay aomeLhing which 
would shiiw thht he had not yot gone up the flue. But 
the minds of both were dulled, although ihey tried to 
brace themselves with dgars. 

" Hiiw would it be if I had a drink of something ?" 
thought Serpukhovakdy, " T rawHt by all meana have 
something to drink, or eL'^e the tedium he is cauaing me 
will kill me," thought the boetn 

" Are you going to stay here for a long time yet ? " 
aaked Soq^ukhovsktSy, 

"About anocher month. Well, are we going to have 
supper, eh ? Fritz, is it ready ? " 

They went into the dining-room. Here a table wae 
placed under a han^ug lamp. On it stood oLodlea &nd 
all kiods of unusual things: siphous. unusual wine in 
decanters, uouaual appetiEers, aod brandy. They drank 

4U0 
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and flt«, a&d drank agaiix* and ate again, and then thej 
Btruok up a couvorsition. St^rpukhovskdy grew red in 
bis face, aod begun to talk without limidjty, 

Thay wero Uilkinp about woman, mentioning the gijv 
ties, ballet-dancers, and French women that Ihia or that 
ono had. 

"Well, have y<m given up Matierf " aaked tha host 

*' I tave not g^vtn het up, but she has given nte up. 
Ah, my Ttieud, it uiiikes ma feci bud to Lliink what I have 
apeot in my lifetime, Nowada^-s 1 am really happy nhen 
1 have one Ihuiiaond roubles nl a time, and I am really 
glad to get away from evcTybody. I can't stand it Id 
Mosoow- What is the uae of ineutioning it ? " 

It annoyed the host to hear Serpukhovakdy talk. He 
wanted to talk about himadf ami to brng, while Serpu- 
khovskdy wanted to talk aUtut hinieelf, about hia bnlliaut 
paat. The boat tilled a glass of wine for him and waa 
waiting for him to finish it, so aa in tell him all about 
himself, ahoat how much better hiA etud was ajiauge^ 
than Bnybody elae's, and how his Mary loved him not (or 
hie money merely, but with her whole lieart 

" I wrLMtDd to t«ll you that in my alud — " he began. 
But Serpukhovskdy interrupted him. 

"There was a time, I must aay,*" he began, "when I 
loved to live well, and when I kuew Low to do it*. You 
are talking about trotting, — tell me which is your liveli- 
est hurne?'^ * 

The host was glad to have an opportunity to tsU hirn 
something about his atud, and so he began to speak ; but 
SerpukhoVHktjy agaio interrupted him, 

"Yes. yes," he said. "Tou keepers of the stud are 
ddng it all Eur vauity's sake* and not lor pleasure, for 
life's .sake. It woa not ao with me. I told yon t4>4ay 
that 1 had a caniage-horso, one that had the same kind 
of gpotfl that your herdman'e piebald horae has, Oh, 
what a horae be was! You cnn't possibly know: th«t 
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■WBA in the year forty-two, — I hfld just arrived in Mos- 
cow \ I weat to a horse dealer where I eaw the piebald 
gelding. He had good qualities, I liked him. The 
priiMi? OiiB thouBaud roubles. I liked bim, su I took 
him and began to drive Mm out. I have never bad snch 
a horse, Qor will you ever hava euch a oae. I have never 
knuwD a better horse in size, Id strength, and in beauty- 
You were a lioy then, so you cannot Lave seen him, but 
you may have heard of him, 1 suppose. All Mos;;ow 
knew him," 

" Ydfl, 1 have heord of him," tho host said, unwillingly, 
" but I wanted lo tell you about ray — " 

"So you have heard. 1 bought him just as he was, 
without his pedigree, without bia record; only later I 
learned what be wa& Vo^kov and 1 made it out. He 
was a colt by Darling 1., Liueu-measuierp he just mtjaB- 
ured linen. On aceount of his piebald spota he; v/p^ taken 
out of the Khry^uov stud and given to the keeper of the 
Btable, who castrated him and sold him to a horae dealer. 
There are no such horses uowndaya, my friend! Ah, 
what a time that was F Oh, my youth!" He sang a 
line of a gipay song. He waa giitUii^ under the intiu- 
ence of the liquor. "Ah, it was a fine timel I was 
twenty-five ye^rs old, had eighty thousand roublea yearly 
income, not a gray hair on my head, and my teeth like 
pearls — Whatever I undertook came out well for me, 
and now all ie ended — -" 

"There waa not that mettle then," sai^ the host, mak- 
ing uflfl of the intomiption. "Let me tell you that my 
Grat horses have begun to trot without — " 

"Your horsaa 1 There was more mettle in them in 
those days — '* 

"How HO?" 

"There simply was^ I remember how I once drove 
out to the races with him. I had put up no hoisee, I 
did not like trottera, ■^- I Lad thoroughbreds ■ Count Clio- 
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let, Mobammed, I drove the piebald gelding. I had a 
fine lad of a coftchman, — I loved hiHL WelL be has 
niinal himsell by driukiiig. So I arrivod. * Serpukhov- 
b\c6j' they said, ■ when will you provide yourself with 
trottera V — ' Tha devil tako your hibbera l I have a, cat* 
riage pisbald that will odtnin all your trottere/ — 'No, he 
won't' — 'I will wager one thouaand rouhlea.' They 
took tho wager, aad we let them run. He beat them by 
live seconds. I won the one thousand rouble wager- 
Tbat is nuUiingl I ocieo tuude oita hundred versts ia 
three hours with a trdyka of thoroughbrodsv All Mos- 
cow knows about it." 

And Serpakhovskdy began to Ee so glibly and so an- 
iotcrniptedly that the boat was not able to put in a single 
word, and remained sitting oppoHite him with a melan- 
choly countenance; to divert himself he now and Chen 
filled hia guest's gla^ aod his own with win& 

Day was tteginiiing to break. They were still sitting. 
The host felt unspeakably dulL Ho aroee. 

"It is time to go to bed/' said 3erpukhovHki5y> risii^ 
and tottering. Ha want, pufGog, into the room set aside 
for bim. 



The boat waa lying with his mistresB. 
'< No^ be ia imposHible. He is drunk and keeps lying 
without interruption." 

" And ho 1'^ making court to me." 
"I am afraid he will ask me for some money ." 
Sorpufchovakdy was lying undreaaed on hia bed and 
pufhng ft way. 

" It seeras to me 1 have been telling him a lot of liea," 
he thought, "Well, it doea not make much difference f 
The wine is good* but be is a big swine. There is somo- 
thing of the merchant iu him. 1, too, am a big awine," ha 
B&id to himeelf, bursting out into a laugh, " First 1 kept 
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her, now abe keeps me. Tea, the WirJder woman keeps 
me, — I laks money from her. Servos him tight StUL 
I must undress mjeelf. 1 can't get my bcKJta off/' 

" Ho& there ] " he called out ; buL the man who wu 
given him oa an attendant had gone lo bed long before 

Ho BOX, down^ pulled off hia blouse, bis waisExMNLti, and 
Bomebow managed to get bis trousers oiTj but he waa for 
a long time unable to get his boots off, because hia soft 
belly waa in his way. Finally ha eomshow managed to 
pull one off; on tbi^ other he worked and worked^ and 
imfftxi, ami beatUin eJtliauatiHi. He kept that oue liooL tra 
and rolled down on his bed and began to snore, filling the 
roont with the odour of tobacco^ wine, auJ nasty eld age. 
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If Linen-meaaQrer nioclled miything that night, V^'tka 
distracted him. He threw a blanket over him, ami gal- 
loped flway. He hept him until morning al the door of 
a tavern, near a peasant horse. They licked each othec. 
In the morning he went to the herd and kept Bcratohing 
himHeH sll the while. 

" It itches dre^vHully " he thought- 
Five dfljfi passed. The veterinarj surgeon wag caUed. 
He joyfully aaid : 

" The ilch, — be pleased to aetl hiui to the f^paiefl." 
" What ifl the use ? Cut his throat and make an end 
of him thia very day." 

It woB a calm, clear morning The herd went into the 
field Linen-meaaorer was left behind. Thertt came a 
etrauge, lean, blacky diH/ man In a black caftan with 
some kind of stains upon it. It was tbe Unyer. He took 
hold of the strap of the halter which was on Unen-meAs- 
uret, &Qd, without looking at him, led him away. Liuen- 
meoBurer went calmly, without looking around, dragging 
hifl legs along as always, and catching bis hiud feet in the 
straw. 

Upon emerging from Lhe gate, he want^ to make for 
the well, hut the £ayer jerked him by the halter aiid said ; 
"What is theuae?" 

The flayer and Viskft, who waa walking behind, came 
to a ravine back of tlia brick-kiln and stopped, as though 
there waa anything peculiar in that very commoa place; 
the flayer gave the linea to Vdska, took off hia caftan. 

Hi 
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roUed up hia Bleevoa, and fetched a knife and a whetatoiiQ 
cut of bis boot-leg. 

The getdiD^ tunied hia head to tha b^dter hue, wishing 
to obew it from tedium, but he could not reach it^ He 
drew a eigh und doaei his oyoa Hia lower lip hung 
down; hie ground^owQ yellow teeth could be seen, as 
be fell flflleep un<ier the Bound produced by the fading 
of the kuife. Only bie swollen leg, spread Bidowists. k^pt 
qolvering. Suddenly he felt that he was seized by lua 
jowla and that his head was raised up. He opened hia 
eyes. There were two doga before him. One was BuiMng 
ia thu iirt^ctiun of the Hayer; the other van hittiug and 
watching the gelding, as though expecting somethiug from 
biuL The gelding looked at them and b^an to rub hifl 
cheek-bone agalnat the hand which •vaa holding him. 

" No doubt they want to cure me," bo thought, " Let 
them ] " 

Audi indeed, he felt that they were doing aometbing to 
hia tbioat. It pained him; be shuddered and gave a 
kick with hia foot, but represaed himself and waited to 
see what waa coming — - 

The next be felt was a hquid mass coming down in s 
stream over hia neek and breaat. He heavud a det^j sigh 
and felt better^ mueh better. 

Tlui whole weight of hifl life was taken from him ! 

He closed his eyes and began to lower his head, — 
nobody waa holding him. Then hie feet quivered, his 
whole body totteiod. He was not so much fnghtened 
as surprised — 

Everything woa bo new to him. He was surpriaed^ 
darted forward, upward — But, inetead, his legs^ moving 
from the spot, got entangled, — and he began to fall side- 
wiae. He tried to straiyliteu himaelf, bat only rushed 
forward and fell on bi^ left Hide. 

The flayer waited until the convulflious all stopped; 
he drove away the dogs, which had moved up, toot hold 
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of the gelding's legs, tumtd him on his back, and, telliflg 
V^aka. to hold ons leg, began to ^y him. 

" And it was a horse, ton " said V^kfk 

■' If it had been fed better, Iha bide would have been 
all r^ht/* BBJd the flayer. 

The herd cqiub up hill io the evening, and those who 
were walking on the left side could see something red 
down Imlow, iind near it the doga huay about somethingH 
and crows and vultures flying about. One dog, prcasmg 
its paws ogAmat the carrion and sbakJDL; ita head, was 
vrilh a crackling noise tearing uwiiy that whic^b it bad 
taken bold of. 

The b^y lua^ stopped, stietched her head and ne«i, 
and for a long time kept sniffing the air. It waa with 
difficulty th&t she was driven away. 

At dawn, b^-headed wolf cubs howled joyfully in i 
ravine of the old foreat, in an overgrown wold. There 
were five of tbem: four o£ them were uf nearly the same 
si£e, and ens little one had hia head larger than bia body. 
A lean, moulting she-wolf* dragging her full belly witb 
the flabby teats on the ground, came out of the bushes 
and sat down opposite the wolf cuba. The cubs stoixi in 
a semicircle around her She went up to the smallest 
one and, lowsring and bending down her anout, tniuip 
several convulsive motions and, opening her aharp-tootheJ 
jaws, strained herself nnd vomited up h Inrge piece of horse- 
flesh. The larger cube niahed up to her, but she moved 
threateningly toward them acd offered eveT7thing to the 
little one. The little one* as though in at^r, grabbed 
the hors^fle&h with a growl and, holding it under bini, 
began to devour it. The nhe-volf in i.he aame manner 
vomited ap to tbe second, the third, until all five had 
some, and then lay down opposite them to rest herflelf. 

A week later only a larg^ skull and two femnrs were 
lying about near the bdfk-kiln ; everything else had b-ren 
devoured. In the amnmer, a peasant, who callecUd 
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ItoDca, carrieil bwqj the bones and the akuU and put 
them bo tiA& 

■ Stiqmkbovakdy's dead body, v/hich bad been walking 
ftbout a.uJ K^itiug aud driDkiag in tha woild, was put 
sway roui:b Inter, Neither bis flton, nor hia flesh, Dor hia 
buntie were of any use lo anybody. 
^■^ Just e^ foi twenty years his walking dead body had 
^heen a greaL bui-dt^n to eviirybody, avtm uo the putting 
Baway at his body io the earth was only an unneceasary 
Htroublb to tlm people. He had lung ceased to be til any 
"nae to anybody, and was only a nuUance to eveiybody ; 
and yel the dirad that bury the duad FouDd it neces^ry to 
clothe the pufTed-up deuiyiug body in a good uuifoim aad 
good bootB, to place him in a reWj good codin, with new 
tuselfi 9D its four coinera, ibea to put this new coffin in 
'another coffin of lead, and to take him down to Moecow, 
Ifind there to dig up old human bones, and in that very 
to put away his nitting and wonn>eaien body, in the 
luw uuiform and clean bootCgUnd to cover all up with 
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